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PREFACE 


Vast  and  far-reaching  as  has  always  been  the  effect  of  the 
fisheries  around  our  coasts  upon  the  national  life,  it  is  only 
within  comparatively  recent  years  that  anything  approaching 
due  regard  has  been  given  to  the  industry. 

The  great  International  Exhibition  of  1883  did  much 
to  arouse  the  nation  to  a sense  of  this  neglect,  and  follow- 
ing upon  that  most  successful  effort  there  has  come  a wide 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  those  connected  with  every 
branch  of  the  business,  and  the  fishmonger  receives  a due 
meed  of  recognition  in  common  with  his  confreres  in 
the  trade. 

But  until  now  there  has  not  come  into  the  arena  of 
the  business  a book,  or  books,  constituting  a library  of 
reference  for  the  man  who  is  concerned  in  all  that  appertains 
to  the  instructive  side  of  his  craft,  who  realises  that,  how- 
ever efficient  he  may  be  in  rule-of-thumb,  something  more 
is  required  of  him  by  an  exacting  public— a public  whose 
education  is  ever  growing,  and  whose  thirst  for  knowledge 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  satisfy. 

To-day,  as  never  before,  the  trader  must  be  ahead  of 
his  clients ; to  gain  their  respect  and  even  their  adhesion  his 
personality  must  be  an  instructed  one,  and  to  no  question, 
from  the  fish  and  its  history,  its  times  and  seasons,  to  the 
reasons  that  govern  its  plentitude  or  scarcity,  must  it  be 
beyond  his  power  to  give  a satisfactory  and  reasonable  reply 
thereto. 

From  the  view  point  of  supplying  this  admitted  need 
the  present  volumes  may  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  long 
overdue,  as  lagging  behind  the  demand  and  not  forestalling  it. 
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But  this  apparent  slackness  need  not  cause  occasion  for 
comment,  and  the  extent  of  the  necessary  scope  is  such  that, 
unless  it  were  well  done,  it  were  better  never  done  at  all. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  and  author  has  been  to  cover 
all  the  ground — and  the  sea — to  extend  the  necessary  enquiry 
and  research  to  every  field  and  fjord,  from  which  could  be 
garnered  aught  of  practical  value  to  the  man  whose  lot 
has  been  cast  in  the  fish  and  fruit  businesses  to  gain  a 
living  therefrom. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  five  volumes  the  need  and 
opportunity  of  educating  the  reader  up  to  the  necessary 
standard  of  modern  business  life  has  not  once  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  result,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be 
to  equip  the  purchaser  and  student  in  a thorough  and  up- 
to-date  manner  in  all  the  problems  that  confront  him. 

In  all  commerce  and  business  there  are  essentials,  often 
regarded  as  common-places,  and  for  that  very  reason  rarely 
touched  on  by  writers  upon  the  subject,  whilst  the  retailer, 
to  whom  such  knowledge  and  prompting  would  be  of  infinite 
service,  staggers  on  blindly,  unknowingly,  it  may  be,  to 
success,  but,  alas ! too  often  towards  failure. 

To  the  thinking  observer  there  is  something  of  the  tragic 
in  the  vast  number  of  cases  where  business  is  continued, 
year  after  year,  with  a net  result  to  the  owner  of  gaining 
<£  a bare  living  ” only. 

Inapt,  or  inept,  it  matters  not,  but  the  fact  remains,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  one  is  invariably  driven  is  this — 
a little  more  knowledge,  a little  more  light  upon  unsuspected 
problems  would  work  a world  of  difference  in  this  man’s 
methods  and  his  prospects. 

For  the  lack  of  these,  too  often  when  illness  comes,  or 
death,  the  business  has  to  go,  and  the  family  are  on  the 
world  quite  unprovided  for. 

Ignorance  upon  such  everyday  matters  as  book-keeping, 
taking  care  of  the  cash,  advertising,  window  display,  may 
well  destroy  a business,  or  that  part  of  it  which  should 
work  its  owner’s  future  good. 
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Not  every  mail  can  lead ; many  are  too  timid  to  aspire 
thereto,  but  the  tail-end  will  always  be  long  enough,  and,  to 
take  one  item  alone,  if  a man  will  learn  all  that  is  to  be 
taught  him  in  these  volumes  concerning  window-dressing 
and  act  up  to  his  knowledge,  he  cannot  any  longer  be 
classed  with  the  flank-end  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Advertising  again — it  is  admitted  that  a sort  of  seventh 
sense  is  necessary  before  a man  can  rightly  state  his  case, 
and  the  case  for  his  goods,  in  print.  But  having  read  the 
subject  up  as  dealt  with  in  both  the  first  and  second 
volumes,  it  should  no  longer  be  possible  for  an  ordinary 
individual  to  plead  complete  ignorance,  nor  any  longer  to 
continue  filling  the  newspapers  and  his  circulars  with  the 
balderdash  that  too  often  passes  muster,  and  is  accepted,  as 
advertising  matter. 

Space-fillers  such  material  is  without  a doubt,  but  the 
only  pay  attached  to  them  is  the  payment  that  has  to  be 
made  to  the  newspaper  man  for  printing ; the  advertiser 
must  be  satisfied  with  seeing  himself  in  print,  and  is  entitled 
to  all  the  recompense  and  satisfaction  that  this  can  be 
to  him. 

Books  upon  and  about  advertising  are  numerous,  and 
periodicals  in  plenty  deal  during  their  usually  short  life 
with  the  questions  and  psychology  of  the  subject,  but  rare 
indeed  is  it  for  the  reader  to  find  that  our  allied  trades 
are  considered  at  all. 

The  problem  of  publicity  is  treated  as  for  the  dry 
goods’  businesses  principally,  and  for  the  giant  concerns 
particularly,  but  want  of  close  knowledge  of  the  fishmongers’ 
and  fruiterers’  problems  has  led  them  to  ignore  the  needs 
which  are  not  the  less  insistent  because  they  are  less 
obvious. 

The  writer  has  studied  the  subject  intimately  for  many 
years,  more  intimately  could  not  be,  seeing  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  from  his  youth  up. 

The  tracing  of  the  history  of  advertising,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  engrafted  itself  upon  the  retail 
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business,  and  the  support  that  it  gives,  will  probably  induce 
the  reader  to  recast  some  of  his  preconceived  notions,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  teaching  and  instruction  that  the 
sections  devoted  to  it  will  supply.  The  fact  that  the 
subject  is  dealt  with,  and  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
a fishmonger’s  and  fruiterer’s  experience,  should  make  the 
study  of  the  subject  valuable  beyond  conception. 

To  be  able  to  converse  with  one’s  customers  in  a 
manner  that  commands  their  attention  and  respect  is  not 
possible  until  a knowledge  of  fish,  and  fishing,  and  cognate 
subjects,  has  been  acquired. 

This  knowledge  will  be  detailed  in  an  interesting  form 
throughout  the  pages  of  each  volume,  and  be  made  more 
interesting  still  by  the  blocks  and  coloured  illustrations  that 
are  bound  up  with  the  letterpress. 

Ice,  ice-houses,  and  machinery  for  making  ice  and  for 
cooling  purposes — these  are  all  subjects  on  which  the  average 
trader  is  keen  upon  learning  the  latest  that  is  known  and  to 
be  taught,  and  this  teaching  will  be  found  fully  set  out  in 
a form  that  will  be  acceptable,  bereft  of  technicalities  and 
the  scientific  verbiage  that  is  the  despair  of  the  untrained. 

In  these  pages  the  student  reader  will  be  introduced  to 
the  various  fishing  ports  and  markets  up  and  down  the 
country. 

It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  have  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  them  all,  but  a knowledge  of  their  capabilities  of 
service,  the  goods  that  they  specialise  in  because  of  their 
geographical  position,  the  fish  that  reaches  them  in  prime 
condition,  because  of  their  contiguity  to  this  or  that  fishing 
ground,  will  enable  him  to  make  such  choice  of  his  sources 
of  supply  as  will  reflect  the  increased  knowledge  in  an 
increased  turnover  and  the  greater  hold  given  him  upon 
his  customers,  which  advantages  cannot  result  otherwise 
than  in  increased  profits  on  his  trading  — surely  the  one 
great  end  of  trading  everywhere. 

To  the  man  who  is  seeking  a new  sphere  for  his  labours, 
is  wishful  of  entering  into  the  business,  and  knows  not 
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wisely  how  to  proceed,  these  volumes  will  supply  a fund 
of  knowledge.  How  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge,  and  what  that  technical  knowledge  consists  of, 
how  to  choose  a position  for  a business ; to  plan  his  shop 
and  to  equip  it ; to  save  him  “ fumbling  in  the  dark,”  and 
to  move  surely  instead  of  haltingly  and  stumblingly ; to 
point  out  the  pitfalls  by  falling  into  which  other  men,  less 
fortunately  placed,  have  fallen,  and,  by  falling,  gained  an 
expensive  experience — these  are  objects  the  writer  has  kept 
vividly  before  him  whilst  writing  the  material  of  the 
books  in  the  intervals  of  business — material  that  is  as  sparks 
hammered  from  his  own  anvil,  the  ring  of  which  will 
doubtless  be  heard  by  the  critical  student  of  his  pages. 

Ticket  - writing  is  probably  not  quite  as  necessary  an 
accomplishment  for  the  fishmonger  as  for  the  fruiterer,  and 
yet  continually  he  is  receiving  goods  whose  speciality  does 
not  allow  of  any  stock-tickets  being  available  for  their  due 
advertisement  upon  the  shelves  or  slab. 

The  acquirement  of  even  this  simple  knowledge  is  slow 
and  can  be  expensive,  but  the  writer,  profiting  by  the 
knowledge  gained  and  garnered,  from  the  New  World  as 
well  as  the  Old,  is  able  to  place  before  his  readers  a 
succinct  and  sufficient  knowledge  for  their  equipment,  with 
practice,  into  becoming  amply  proficient  exponents  of  the 
art,  at  an  expense  which  is  practically  nil. 

The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  book-keeping  and  stock- 
taking, or  such  portions  of  it  as  are  applicable  to  the  satis- 
factory and  profitable  carrying  on  of  the  businesses,  the 
necessary  details  divided  from  the  wasteful  methods  of  time 
and  material  will  be  adequately  set  forth,  and  whatever 
“ short  cuts  ” have  in  practice  proved  to  be  useful  will  be 
described. 

To  thoroughly  equip  the  trader  for  the  pleasurable 
task  of  earning  a livelihood  for  the  present,  and  a provision 
for  the  future  is  the  intent  of  these  volumes,  and  they  are 
sent  forth  confident  that  these  results  will  be  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  I 
HISTORICAL 

A blade  of  grass,  a stone,  upon  the  heights  of  Andes,  deflects  a drop  of  dew,  and 
then,  and  there,  is  decided  its  destiny,  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  turbulent  Atlantic 
or  to  be  merged  in  the  waters  of  the  peaceful,  but  vaster,  Pacific. 

The  Dawn  of  the  Industry. 

The  ancient  Briton,  learning  of  the  Phcenican  voyagers 
from  beyond  the  seas  the  value  of  the  fisheries  and  the  skin- 
stretched  canoe — to  the  discarding  of  his  own  lumbering 
dug-out  — adventures  his  coracle  and  life,  and  with  rude 
thorn-hook,  it  may  be,  and  ruder  net  of  homespun,  waylays 
his  prey ; with  nerve  of  iron  faces,  and  dares,  the  strife  of 
storms,  and  lo  ! in  the  ages  to  be,  his  homeland  is  acclaimed 
the  Mistress  of  the  Sea. 

It  may  be,  also,  as  is  told,  that  later  he  taught  the  Cassar 
how  to  stretch  hide  upon  wicker,  and  to  sew  with  worsted 
thread  that,  swelling  when  immersed,  filled  up  the  piercings 
of  the  pieced-together  skins,  imparting  thus  the  art  and  skill 
of  Babylon’s  boat-building  unto  Rome  ; if  so,  it  was  a tribute 
to  the  receptive  and  adaptive  nature  of  our  forebears,  enabling 
them  to  take  of  the  best  from  all,  and  to  hand  the  teaching 
on  to  others,  a characteristic  which  has  distinguished  the 
nation  ever  since. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Norseman. 

The  later  infusion  of  Scandinavian  blood,  the  spirit  of  the 
Vikings  enterprise,  and  the  commingling  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  were  as  the  toughening  of  iron  into  steel ; 
henceforth,  for  the  fisher,  home  was  to  be  as  equal  on  the 
wave  as  in  the  hut  ashore  ; from  the  deep  was  to  be  won 
the  subsistence  which  he  had  not  always  the  skill,  or  will,  to 
wrest  from  the  soil,  and  with  his  ever-growing  success,  as  he 
matched  his  competence  with  the  wiliness  of  the  fish,  there 
arose  the  first  rudiments  of  a commerce,  internal  at  the  first, 
but  developing,  as  his  range  of  seamanship  increased,  until 
it  became  inter-oceanic — world-wide,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term. 

The  Cradle  of  Sea-Power. 

Three  thrones  of  mark,  nay  four,  have  reared  themselves 
upon  the  sands  of  ocean,  great  beyond  all  others  of  their  day — 
Tyre,  Venice,  England,  and  Holland — and  to  each  has  it  been 
given  to  win  a fame  in  trading,  which  was  only  possible  as 
their  sons  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  deep,  from  the  primal 
need  of  toiling  thereon  for  a hard-won  livelihood. 

Against  the  first  of  these,  whose  crowning  was  that  “ her 
merchants  were  princes,  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the 
earth,”  the  curse  was  uttered,  and  finally  fulfilled,  that  she 
should  be  again,  as  she  once  was,  “ a place  for  the  spreading 
of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.” 

Of  the  second  the  old  chronicler,  De  Monaci,  records  that 
“ in  dread  of  future  distress,  the  chief  men  of  the  Venetian 
province — upon  the  mainland — were  moved  to  establish  a city 
in  a spot,  strange  beyond  belief,  an  inhospitable  spit  of  sand, 
the  island  of  the  Rialto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep  river  now 
called  the  Brenta.” 

Of  subsistence  there  was  none,  excepting  such  as  might  be 
drawn  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  around  them,  and  through  all  the 
romance  and  vicissitudes  of  V enice — her  rise,  her  splendour,  her 
decline — the  fishing  fleet  has  been  her  constant  consort,  a good 
genius  that  remains,  and  to-day  is  owned,  and  sailed,  from  the 
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inconsiderable  corner  that  Venice  calls  her  own,  a seventh  part 
of  the  boats  engaged  in  the  Italian  fishery.  Of  the  fourth, 
as  Motley  has  finely  stated,  “ A race,  engaged  for  generations 
in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry  elements,  was  un- 
consciously educating  itself  for  its  great  struggle  with  the 
still  more  savage  despotism  of  man.  The  prowess  of  the 
fishermen  was  attested  in  many  a war ; they  proved  them- 
selves a race  of  cool  and  daring  mariners,  who  were  to  make 
the  Dutch  name  illustrious  throughout  the  world — the  men, 
whose  fierce  descendants,  the  ‘ beggars  of  the  sea,’  were  to 
make  the  Spanish  Empire  tremble — the  men,  whose  later 
successors  swept  the  seas  with  brooms  at  the  mast-head,  and 
whose  ocean  battles  with  their  equally  fearless  English 
brethren  often  lasted  for  four  uninterrupted  days  and  nights.” 
A vivid  testimony  to  the  heroism  born  of  contact,  and 
conflict,  with  the  sea. 

The  Fisheries,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Race. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  claim,  as  the  outcome 
of  the  lonely  and  lowly  fisher-life,  the  indomitable  pluck  and 
perseverance  of  the  race,  our  race  ; but  so  it  is,  and  whenever, 
throughout  history,  the  cry  has  been  heard  “ our  fisheries  are 
neglected,”  the  keenest  note  of  the  alarm,  rousing  the  nation 
to  more  or  less  of  active  interest  for  the  time  being,  has  been 
this,  the  mariner  will  cease,  and  the  fleet  be  starved  of  men, 
for  from  the  days  of  Alfred— great  on  the  sea  as  on  the 
land  — the  wisest  have  always  realised  that  race  and  fleet 
exist,  or  fall,  together. 

The  Rise  of  the  Scotch  Fishery. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  panegyrics 
or  heroics,  but  it  is  well  that  even  we  should  realise  the 
part  the  fisherman  has  had,  and  still  has,  in  the  welding 
together  of  our  far-flung  Empire  of  the  sea. 

Through  the  centuries  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Norman, 
the  fisheries,  of  the  herring  particularly,  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  hardy  Northmen  with  conspicuous  success  : upon  the 
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coast  of  Fife  salt  had  been  made  from  sea  water  from  very 
early  times,  and  with  its  assistance  the  Scotch  fishermen  had 
carried  their  fish  into  Holland,  where  markets  had  been 
found,  or  made,  and  to  which  they  could  always  turn  when 
the  home-trade  was  the  less  profitable  of  the  two,  or  was 
unable  to  absorb  the  greater  catchings  of  the  glut-times 
which  existed  even  then. 

At  the  close  of  the  ninth,  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth, 
century  a Convention  of  the  Royal  Boroughs  of  Scotland 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  fish  until 
the  townsmen  were  fully  supplied  at  a stipulated  price — a poor 
one,  without  a doubt.  The  fishermen,  some  of  them,  gave  up 
the  trade,  whilst  others  took  their  vessels,  and,  with  their 
belongings,  emigrated  to  Holland  and  settled  there.  They 
continued,  however,  to  prosecute  their  fishings  upon  the  Scotch 
coast,  flying  an  alien  flag — a page  of  history  that  has  had  its 
counterpart  in  our  own  day,  and  concerning  the  same  stretch 
of  northern  coast  line,  to  wit,  the  closing  of  the  Moray  Firth 
to  English  trawlers. 

Restrictions  on  Trading.  The  Statute  of  Herrings. 

Not  rarely  does  it  happen  when  artificial  restrictions,  or 
embargoes,  have  been  selfishly  placed  upon  the  freedom  of 
trading,  that,  as  the  boomerang  comes  back  upon  the  wielder, 
the  penalty  returns,  with  added  interest,  to  be  paid  by  the 
exacter. 

A somewhat  similar  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  at  which 
fish  should  be  sold  was  made  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1357, 
31  King  Edward  III.,  entitled  the  “Statute  of  Herrings,”  to 
prohibit  the  people  of  Great  Yarmouth  from  going  to  sea  to 
meet  the  herring  fishers  coming  to  Yarmouth  Fair,  and  thus 
to  forestall  the  said  market  for  fish,  so  that,  with  other  sinister 
practices,  the  said  herrings  were  made  dearer  to  the  king  and 
his  people.  The  preamble  is  sufficiently  quaint  and  instructive 
of  those  early  days  that  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  statute. 

“ For  as  much  as  the  Commons  of  the  realm  of  England 
have  complained  them  to  the  Lord  the  King,  because  that 
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the  people  of  Great  Yarmouth  do  encounter  the  fishers, 
bringing  herrings  to  the  said  town  in  the  time  of  the  fair, 
and  do  buy  and  forestall  the  herrings,  before  they  do  come 
to  the  town,  and  also  the  hostlers  of  the  same  town,  that 
lodge  the  fishers,  who  come  thither  with  their  herrings, 
will  not  suffer  the  said  fishers  to  sell  their  said  herrings, 
nor  meddle  with  the  sale  thereof,  but  sell  ’em  at  their 
own  will,  as  dear  as  they  will,  and  give  to  the  fishers  that 
pleaseth  them ; whereby  the  fishers  do  withdraw  themselves 
to  come  thither,  and  so  is  the  herring  set  at  much  greater 
price  than  ever  it  was  to  the  great  damage  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  of  the  lords  and  of  all  the  people ; wherefore,  etc.” 

None  were  to  sell  herrings  at  a higher  price  than  40s.  a 
last,  containing  10,000  herrings,  the  hundred  of  herrings  to  be 
accounted  six  score,  and  the  last  10,000,  long-hundred  count. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  custom  of  giving  120  fish  to 
the  hundred  has  legislative  warrant  behind  it,  but  whether  it 
confirmed  an  older  practice,  or  had  its  rise  in  the  scarcely 
concealed  wish  to  obtain  the  best  possible  terms  “ for  the  king 
and  his  people”  does  not  appear. 

More  far-reaching,  however,  than  a former  law,  this 
ordinance  was  to  apply  to  all  the  towns  of  England  where 
herrings  were  taken. 

Magna  Charta  and  the  Keddals. 

It  is  instructive  and  interesting  here  to  recall  that  the 
Great  Charter  of  1215  concerned  itself,  in  one  clause,  with  the 
keddals,  or  fixed  fishing  nets  and  weirs,  that  then  abounded 
in  the  Thames  and  Medway ; evidently  they  were  being  used 
as  a means  of  injury  to  the  body  politic,  or,  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  probable,  having  been  bestowed  as  gifts  of 
ripax*ian  rights  upon  the  King’s  favourites,  were  held  by  them 
to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  the  baronial  lords  settled  by  the 
water-ways. 

But  there  the  enactment  stands,  forming  for  that  day,  and 
ours,  a part  of  the  first  instalment  of  liberties  wrung  from  a 
despotic  if  not  an  absolute  monarchy. 
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All  such  weirs  were  henceforth  to  be  entirely  put  down 
throughout  all  England,  except  by  the  sea  coast. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  present  generation  has  seen 
the  regulation  of  the  keddal  or  standing  nets  upon  the 

shores  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  only  they  appear  to  have 

survived. 

For  centuries  they  have  been  a heritable  and  disposable 
property,  as  well  as  a desirable ; but  the  authorities,  perhaps 
rightly,  considering  them  a menace  to  navigation,  have 
decreed  that  their  existence  shall  be  controlled  by  a license 
granted  annually. 

The  word  has  been  variously  spelt,  and  still  more  variedly 
pronounced,  kettle  being  the  most  usual,  and  possibly, 
because  of  this,  the  meaning  and  origin  have  been  obscured. 

Few  indeed  realise  that  the  poles  and  nets  standing  gaunt 

and  lone  upon  the  sands  between  Rye  Ray  and  Dymchurch 
wall,  with  its  relics  of  Roman  masonry,  are  the  direct 
survivals  of  Saxon  days,  a bridging  of  the  centuries,  with 
one  pier,  as  it  were,  established  at  Runnymede,  and  the 
other  “ stepped  ” in  our  own  day,  to  remain  henceforth 
a fact  in  history. 

Holland’s  Early  Interest  in  Fishing. 

The  Hollanders,  from  the  earliest  periods,  had  derived 
a considerable  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the  sea — 
tradition  says  that  they  had  bought  herrings  from  the  east 
of  Scotland  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  — their  own 
coast  line  had  provided  abundance  of  cod*  ling,  haddock, 
and  other  fish  of  smaller  size  and  import,  and  that,  without 
the  need  of  venturing  far  until,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  they  had  begun  to  realise  the  wealth  that 
could  be  obtained  by  supplying  the  wants  of  others  as 
well  as  of  themselves. 

For  this  purpose  the  fishermen  extended  their  area  of 
operations  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  diplomacy  securing 
for  the  men  of  Amsterdam  the  privilege  of  protection 
granted  by  the  Fords  of  the  Germanic  Order  of  Livonia 
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in  1277,  which  document  was  followed  in  1368  by  another 
given  to  the  men  of  Amsterdam,  Enkhuisen  and  Wieringen, 
by  Albert,  King  of  Sweden,  “ allowing  them  to  have  their 
own  boats  and  implements  of  fishery  in  Schoonen  aforesaid 
and  use  them  and  fish  at  will,  paying  a tax  of  half  a 
Schoonen  merk  on  each  boat,  and  no  more.” 

The  Hollanders’  Growing  Success. 

Thus  were  the  Swedish  and  Germanic  sides  of  the 
Baltic  secured  to  the  enterprising  Hollanders,  who  obtained 
also  from  our  own  King  Edward  I.  in  1295  a charter  in 
which  “ The  King  having  understood  that  many  people 
from  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  who  are  our  friends, 
will  shortly  come,  and  fish  in  our  sea  off  Yarmouth,  commands 
all  concerned  to  see  that  these  foreigners  be  treated  civilly 
and  not  molested,  robbed,  or  plundered,  by  the  King’s 
subjects.” 

Slow  perhaps  in  moving,  they  now  followed  the  example 
of  the  Scotch  strangers  in  their  midst,  and  ere  long  upwards 
of  a thousand  vessels,  owned  in  Holland,  were  regularly 
engaged  upon  the  deep  - sea  fishery  and  in  carrying  the 
herring,  cod,  and  such  like  to  those  neighbouring  peoples 
who  were  obliged  upon  certain  days  to  wholly  refrain 
from  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  with  this  awakening  began 
the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  to  affluence,  with  its 
correspondent  position  and  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  nations. 

The  Fishing  Industry  and  the  Dutch  Nation. 

The  industry  throve  upon  the  sea  and  within  the  country, 
the  country  throve  upon  the  industry,  all  classes  owed  to 
it  position  and  wealth,  and  none  were  ashamed  to  admit 
the  source  of  their  increasing  wealth  and  the  growing 
influence  of  the  State. 

The  professional  or  cultured  class  thought  the  fish  and 
fishing  to  be  not  beneath  their  notice,  and  one,  Neucrantz 
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of  Rostock,  in  1654  printed  at  Lubeck  a quarto  entitled 
“ De  Harengo  Exercitatio  Medica.” 

The  “ Cods  ” and  the  “ Hooks.” 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  industry  bound  up  with  the 
life  of  the  Dutch  nation  that  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  there  was  commenced  a civil  warfare 
that  was  to  be  spasmodically  waged  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  conflicting  parties  were  known  as  the  “ Cods  ” 
and  the  “ Hooks.” 

The  burgher  class  were  “ the  Cods,”  appropriately  named, 
for  their  wealth  was  derived  from  the  fish ; “ the  Hooks  ” 
were  the  sharp,  steel-pointed  nobles,  who  sought  to  maintain 
their  supremacy,  and  to  refill  an  ofttime  depleted  and  wasted 
exchequer  by  preying  on  the  money-earning  portion  of  the 
community,  iron  and  audacity  pitted  against  numbers  and 
weight. 

The  Hooks  and  the  Cods  fought  fiercely  in  every  chartered 
town,  and  the  struggle  was  maintained  with  uneven  success. 
Finally  the  Cods  remained  the  victors,  the  cities  having 
triumphed,  and  the  nobles  lost  for  all  time  the  pre-eminence 
conferred  by  birth  alone. 

The  Invention  of  Barrelling. 

At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  this  internecine  strife, 
one,  William  Beuckels,  or  Beuckelzoon,  a native  of  Biervliet 
in  Flanders,  invented,  or  perhaps  improved  upon  a former 
method,  and  taught  the  Hollanders  to  gill,  salt,  and  pack 
their  herrings  in  barrels  or  casks,  and  so  great  was  the 
essential  service  this  humble  but  industrious  fisherman  was 
considered  to  have  rendered  the  State  that  when,  two  hundred 
years  later,  in  1556,  that  great  potentate,  Charles  V.,  accom- 
panied by  his  sister  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary,  visited  this 
portion  of  his  dominions,  they  together  paid  their  tribute  to 
so  worthy  a man  by  a visit  of  respect  to  his  tomb,  eating  a 
herring  and  drinking  a glass  of  wine  to  his  memory,  or,  as 
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some  aver,  offering  up  prayers  for  the  benefit  and  repose  of 
his  soul. 

A somewhat  similar  conferring  of  honour  is  narrated  of 
old  Greece.  The  Athenians  were  so  fond  of  salted  fish  that 
they  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  sons  of  a man 
named  Chcerephilus  who  had  been  eminent  in  the  art  of 
preparing  and  preserving  them,  or  who  had  invented  some 
new  method  of  rendering  the  fish  more  grateful  to  the 
palate. 

But  the  industry  that  Charles  thus  honoured  was  to 
be  the  one  whose  growth,  in  men  of  spirit  and  of  valour, 
was  to  break  the  Netherland  sway  of  Philip,  his  son,  and 
the  might  of  Spain  for  ever. 

Holland’s  Excellence  in  Curing. 

The  cashing  may  have  been  the  especial  invention  of 
Beuckels,  as  also  an  improved  method  of  handling  the  fish, 
as  compared  with  British  practice,  for  even  as  late  as 
1800  a well  - disposed  Scotsman  stigmatises  the  result  of 
the  curing  handiwork  of  his  kinsmen  “ as  being  of  dis- 
gustful appearance,”  when  exposed  for  sale  in  Edinburgh, 
contrasted  with  “ the  beautiful  appearance  and  peculiarly 
pleasant  flavour  of  the  Dutch  herrings,”  and  this  in  spite 
of  all  the  bounties  and  all  the  laws  and  regulations  made 
with  the  intent  of  securing  the  proper  curing  of  the 
fish. 

With  fine  irony  and  scorn  does  the  same  writer  con- 
template the  work  of  a patriotic  professor  who  would 
presume  to  present  a dissertation  to  the  university  on  the 
prince  of  the  finny  tribe,  as  Neucrantz  of  Rostock  had 
done  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his  day. 

There  are  those  who  with  good  show  of  authority  claim 
Beuckels  to  have  been  an  expatriated  Englishman,  and 
assert  that  the  Dutch  pre-eminence  was  attained  through 
the  skill  and  inventiveness  of  a countryman  of  our  own. 
But  that  salting  was  known  before  Beuckels’s  time  is 
certain,  there  being  existent  in  1816  a regulation,  dated 
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1177,  issued  by  Margaret  of  Alsatia,  Countess  of  Flanders, 
relative  to  the  manner  of  the  salting  of  herring  ; but  between 
the  primitive  method  of  sprinkling  with  salt  to  keep  the 
fish  sweet  through  a few  days  whilst  finding  the  way  home 
from  a distant  sea  and  the  salting  or  curing  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  of  the  herring  an  important  item  of  foreign 
commerce,  there  is  a gulf  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 

The  Hollanders’  Increase  of  Trading. 

But  if  the  Dutchmen  were  good  fighters  they  were 
also  good  workers,  for  a considerable  fishery  was,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  being  carried  on  from  the  Norfolk  ports 
of  Blakeney,  Clay,  Cromer,  etc. ; but  the  Hollanders  entered 
with  so  much  spirit  and  zeal  into  the  industry  that  these 
towns  fell  into  decay,  a reflection  one  would  imagine  upon 
the  commercial  methods  of  the  natives.  The  decline  was 
complete,  and  Parliament,  in  1357,  had  to  be  petitioned 
to  grant  money  for  their  relief,  as  always,  a temporary 
expedient,  but  rarely  achieving  its  object,  and  failing  here. 

Perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  under  such  circum- 
stances we  should  find  the  Lynn  and  Blakeney  men 
retaliating,  when  opportunity  permitted,  not  in  carrying 
the  war  of  commerce  into  the  enemy’s  country,  or  by 
opposing  industry  to  industry,  and  thus  emulating  the  enter- 
prise of  their  competitors,  but  in  seizing  some  of  the 
Hollanders’  fishing  fleet  from  time  to  time  — a lawless 
proceeding  which  called  forth,  in  1403,  vehement  protest 
to  King  Henry  IV.  from  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg. 

Surely,  if  slowly — very  slowly — the  greatness  of  the  value 
of  our  own  home  fisheries  was  forcing  itself  upon  the 
mostly-militant  consciousness  of  successive  kings. 

A Slighted  Industry. 

In  1351  Edward  III.  had  signed  a truce  for  twenty 
years,  securing  mutual  freedom  of  traffic  between  his  people 
and  Spain,  that  the  fishers  of  Castile  and  those  of  Biscay 
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might  freely  and  safely  fish  in  the  havens  of  England  and 
Bretagne,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  king’s  jurisdiction,  pay- 
ing the  customary  dues  only.  As  a commentary  upon 
the  fact  of  the  Spanish  fishing  fleet  adventuring  thus 
far  from  home,  there  was  concluded  in  the  same  year  an 
agreement  with  the  merchants  of  Genoa,  that  they  with 
their  ships  might  freely  trade  with  England  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  reciprocal  treatment,  or  any  conditions 
for  English  vessels  resorting  to  Genoa.  Presumably,  there- 
fore, there  were  none,  neither  could  there  be  any  when  the 
home  nursery  for  seamen  was  so  lightly  esteemed,  our 
harbours  and  havens  handed  over,  as  to  the  fishing  in 
them,  for  twenty  years,  the  alien’s  fleet  to  have  equal  rights 
with  the  native ! And  yet  Athelstan,  the  Saxon,  in  pre- 
Norman  days  had  been  zealous  of  our  trade,  and  trading,  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea! 

The  Fisheries  and  the  Armada. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  effect  of  these  concessions — the 
limiting  of  the  exploitation  of  the  fisheries  by  the  home  men 
— the  fishermen  of  the  southern  coast  were  given,  some 
fifty  years  later,  in  1403,  a wider  scope  for  the  pursuance  of 
their  craft  by  a mutual  agreement,  this  time  with  Charles  VI. 
of  France,  by  which  the  fishers  of  both  nations  were  made 
free  to  all  the  seas  from  Thanet  to  Southampton,  and 
from  Gravelines  to  the  Seine.  How  well  the  opportunity 
was  used,  and  how  greatly  the  efforts  made  resulted  in  the 
development  of  enterprise  in  the  men  themselves,  the  records 
of  the  deeds  and  the  daring  of  the  fishermen  of  our  southern 
shore  will  show,  for  was  not  the  great  Armada  of  Spain 
demoralised,  if  not  defeated,  before  it  had  passed  sufficiently 
“ up  channel  ” to  make  conjunction  with  Philip’s  Flemish 
fleet  ? 

Statutes  for  Encouraging  the  Industry. 

Spurred  probably  to  some  measure  of  endeavour  by  the 
success  of  the  Hollanders’  fishery,  and  divining  that  their 
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growing  wealth  and  importance  was  based  upon  the  over- 
seas traffic,  resulting  from  the  carrying  of  the  fish  in  good 
condition  to  far  away  countries,  we  find  that  in  1482 
four  statutes,  the  first  of  their  kind,  were  issued  by  King 
Edward  IV.  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in,  and  com- 
pelling the  use  of,  proper  methods  in  the  packing  of  fish 
in  casks — salmon,  herrings,  eels,  and  such  other  fish  that 
it  was  possible  to  barrel  for  exportation  ; legislation  that, 
whether  it  resulted  in  effecting  its  specific  purpose,  was  to 
be  copied  by  the  Hollander,  with  an  added  minuteness  of 
detail,  describing  the  number  of  staves  of  which  each  barrel 
should  consist,  likewise  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  each 
stave — that  the  barrels  should  be  made  of  dry  and  heavy 
wood,  the  bottoms  to  be  of  not  more  than  three  pieces, 
less  if  possible,  and  all  to  be  bound  together  with  strong 
and  sufficient  hooping.  Old  barrels  were  prohibited,  all  faulty 
barrels  were  to  be  broken,  and  the  sound  ones,  when 
approved,  marked  with  a branding  iron  by  the  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Discontent  of  Billingsgate  Traders. 

A further  incentive,  if  one  were  needed,  to  Dutch 
activity  had  been  given  by  the  visit  of  one,  Violet  Stephens, 
and  other  discontented  fishmongers,  presumably  of  London, 
who  in  1523  had  journeyed  to  Enkhuisen  in  Holland,  the 
medieeval  Grimsby,  where  they  had  procured  the  inhabitants 
to  fish  for  them  in  His  Majesty’s  seas  of  Great  Britain. 

His  Majesty  King  Henry  VIII.  had  a short,  sharp 
way  with  discontented  subjects,  and  from  Billingsgate  to 
Tower  Hill  was  but  a step.  There  is  no  record,  however, 
that  it  was  taken  to  the  fishmongers’  harming,  or  of  any- 
thing untoward  happening  to  Violet  Stephens  for  his 
unpatriotic  doings.  But  one  thing  is  certain  that  a new 
source  of  supply  was  opened  up  for  London,  and  further, 
that  the  Dutchmen  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
brought  all  the  finest  of  the  prime  fish  to  market,  and 
that  the  picturesque  eel  boats  which  always  berth  in  the 
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Thames,  opposite  to  the  market  steps,  are  the  present- 
day  survivals  of  the  discontented  fishmongers’  journey  into 
Holland  four  centuries  ago.  In  connection  with  these  eel 
boats  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  charter  granted 
then  ceases  if  the  berth  in  the  river  should  ever  remain 
unoccupied. 

Provision  for  the  Eschewing  of  Idleness. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1533,  it  was  ordered  that  for  every 
sixty  acres  fit  for  tillage  in  England  one  rood  should  be 
sown  with  flax  seed  or  hemp  seed  “ for  the  better  provision 
of  nets  for  help  and  furtherance  of  fishing,  and  for  the 
eschewing  of  idleness.” 

But  buying  and  selling  was  more  to  the  liking  of  the 
eastern  counties  men,  whose  practice  it  was  to  put  to  sea 
and  between  shore  and  shore  purchase  of  the  Flemings, 
Zealanders,  and  Normans  the  fish  their  industry  had  captured. 
Apparently  this  was  contrary  to  “ the  eschewing  of  idleness  ” 
which  the  compulsory  growing  of  flax  seed  had  not  brought 
about,  therefore  a further  enactment  that  “ who  ever  should 
buy  fish  in  this  manner  of  any  foreigner,  sturgeon,  porpoise, 
and  seal  excepted,  to  put  to  sale  within  any  part  of  this 
realm,  should  forfeit  every  time  £10.” 

There  may  have  been  other  reasons,  reasons  of  State,  or 
of  feigned  love,  why  Philip  II.  of  Spain  should  ask,  and 
Queen  Mary  of  England  should  grant,  a license  for  Philip’s 
subjects  to  fish  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  for  a 
term  of  twenty  - one  years,  the  King  paying  yearly  the  sum 
of  £1,000. 

Mary’s  fixed  purpose  and  intent  was  to  marry  the  Spanish 
King,  and  the  license  on  the  one  side  and  the  promise  to 
pay  upon  the  other,  may  have  been  granted,  and  made, 
from  motives  ulterior  to  the  fact  itself,  and  with  quite  other 
purpose  than  the  despoiling  of  the  fishing  inheritance  of  the 
Irishman.  Incidentally,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  the 
Irish  Seas  was  of  some  use  to  the  seamen  of  Philip’s 
galleons,  when  later  the  Armada  made  its  fatal  essay  against 
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the  land  of  his  erstwhile  spouse,  and  temporary  home,  enabling 
them  to  find  an  occasional  harbour,  if  an  unsound  anchorage, 
in  the  country  of  their  co-religionists,  who,  however,  were 
often  more  implacable  foes  than  the  antagonists  of  the 
sister  isle. 

The  Hollanders’  Pre-eminence  in  Commerce. 

At  this  period,  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  can  be 
justly  said  of  the  Hollanders  that  they  were  then  lords  of  the 
sea,  and  the  chief  traders  of  the  world,  whilst  the  first  city 
of  the  Netherlands,  Antwerp,  was  accounted  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  world,  the  principal  entrepot  and  exchange 
of  Europe,  and  the  historian  declares  of  the  conditions  of 
the  population  that  “ it  was  prosperous,  there  were  but  few 
poor,  and  these  did  not  seek,  but  were  sought  out,  by  the 
almoners  of  the  city,”  a degree  of  civilisation  that  cannot 
be  said  to  be  attained  to  even  now. 

The  Institution  of  Regular  Fish  Days. 

Under  Elizabeth  a further  step  was  taken  toward  making 
the  fishing  industry  a thriving  one,  a step  that,  on  the 
Continent,  had  had  the  undoubted  effect  of  improving  the 
lot  of  the  fisherman,  and  had  contributed  mainly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  trade — the  institution  of  regular  fish  days,  “ for 
the  maintenance  of  shipping  and  increase  of  fisheries  and 
mariners ; for  the  repairing  of  the  port  towns  and  increase 
of  the  flesh  victual  of  the  realm,  therefore,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  eat  flesh  on  Wednesdays  or  Saturdays  under  a 
penalty  of  £3,  excepting  sickness,  and  a special  license  to  be 
obtained.  ” 

Twenty-two  years  later,  in  1585,  the  Wednesday  was 
excluded,  possibly  the  former  Act  was  too  drastic,  too 
dictatorial,  and  the  special  licenses  too  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  present  Act  now  related  that  the  poor  box  of  the  parish 
was  to  benefit  by  the  grantee’s  payment,  to  the  extent  of 
£l,  6s.  8d.  if  obtained  by  a peer;  13s.  4d.  if  granted  to 
knights  or  their  wives ; and  by  all  others  6s.  8d.  was  to  be 
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contributed,  a mediaeval  method  of  profiting  the  poor  by 
the  exploitation  of  the  indulgence  in  luxury  by  the  rich. 

The  Mood  and  Mode  of  Elizabeth. 

Aforetime,  many  slights  had  been  put  upon  the  industry 
by  the  action  of  Continental  kings,  slights  that  had  not 
always  been  resented  with  a spirit  worthy  of  the  nation, 
but  the  heroine  whose  virago  spirit  had  enthused  her  sailors 
and  sea  captains  to  do  battle  with  the  Armada  of  Spain 
and  to  break  the  sway  of  Philip,  was  not  of  mood  to  suffer 
and  be  silent.  “ Tell  the  Danish  King  that  the  sea  is 
common  to  all  men ” was  the  ambassadorial  message  in 
the  last  year  of  her  life  to  that  monarch,  who  had  presumed 
to  capture,  and  to  confiscate,  some  Hull  ships  for  fishing 
at  the  North  Cape  without  a license  from  him. 

But  only  a step  in  a century — snails  pace  enough  after 
so  long  a neglect — seems  to  have  been  taken  towards  making 
the  necessary  improvements  in  the  fisheries  generally ; petty 
wars  abroad,  internal  strife  at  home,  and,  worst  of  ah, 
the  bitterness  of  religious  rancour,  had,  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers,  and 
obscured  the  true  beginnings  of  a sound  commercial  pro- 
gress, so  that  in  1603  we  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom 
the  fisheries  were  dear,  as  knowing  from  experience  their 
importance  to  the  common  weal,  preparing  a memorandum 
for  King  James,  from  which  is  extracted  this  grievous 
plaint. 

“ The  greatest  fishing  that  ever  was  known  in  this  world 
is  upon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but 
the  great-fishery,  men,  boats,  gear,  etc.,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  serve  themselves  and  all 
Christendom.” 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Industry. 

He  tabulates  the  items  of  the  herring  that  are  exported 
from  the  Netherlands  at  a price  ranging  from  £15  to  £20 
a last,  and  under  each  itemised  record  of  the  quantity  and 
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the  countries  to  which  the  fish  is  sent,  appends  the  laconic 
“ and  we  none  at  all,”  excepting  that  against  the  entry  to 
Russia,  the  refrain  is  “ and  we  sent  thither  about  twenty 
to  thirty  lasts.” 

The  gross  value  of  the  Dutch  outward  fish  trade  Sir 
Walter  casts  up  as  being  annually  of  the  value  of 
£1,759,000,  “besides  what  is  sent  through  the  Streights” 
of  Gibraltar. 

“ Surely,”  he  concludes,  “ the  stream  is  necessary  to  be 
turned  to  the  good  of  this  kingdom  to  whose  sea  coasts 
alone  God  has  sent  these  great  blessings  and  immense  riches 
for  us  to  take.  And  that  any  nation  should  carry  away 
out  of  the  kingdom  yearly  great  masses  of  money  for  fish 
taken  in  our  seas  and  sold  again  by  them  to  us,  must  needs 
be  a great  dishonour  to  our  nation  and  hindrance  to  this 
realm.”  And  we,  of  three  centuries  later,  join  hands  with 
the  brave  Sir  Walter  and  applaud  him  for  the  outspoken 
words  that  needed  yet  many  more  to  back  them  up  before 
the  nation  realised  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
truth  of  his  teaching. 

That  Sir  Walter  had  not  overstated  his  figures  is  certain, 
for  we  find  De  Witt,  Pensionary,  or  legal  Councillor,  of  the 
Senate  of  Holland,  sixty  years  afterwards  quoting  Raleigh 
as  “ having  been  at  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the 
truth  thereof.”  This,  coming  from  so  great  an  author  and 
a Holland  leader,  also  authenticates  sufficiently  for  us  the 
worth  of  the  statements  made,  it  being  “ obviously  not  to 
the  interests  of  the  Netherlands  for  it  to  appear  that  the 
trading  and  traffic  in  fish,  which  was  all  of  it,  by  natural 
right  of  position,  belonging  unto  Britain,  was  greater  than  it 
really  was.” 

At  the  same  date  a historian  of  the  Netherlands  records 
this,  “ that  in  three  days  there  sailed  out  of  Holland,  to  the 
eastward,  eight  or  nine  hundred  ships,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Busses,  or  decked  fishing  vessels,  of  seventy  to  a hundred  tons’ 
burden,  and  carrying  twelve  to  fifteen  men  each,”  all  intent 
on  the  fishery  upon  the  coasts  of  England.  Little  wonder. 
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then,  that  Sir  Walter  looked  with  jealous  eye  upon  the 
Dutch,  and  his  solitary  time  in  the  Tower  of  London 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  stimulate 
King  James  to  a sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
the  most  neglected  trade  of  his  dominions,  the  coastal 
fisheries. 

As  if  in  further  tribute  to  the  industry,  De  Witt  declared 
The  manufacturers  (meaning,  chiefly,  the  workers)  live  on 
herrings ; manufacturers  employ  the  merchants,  merchants 
employ  commerce,  and  the  commerce  and  fisheries  are  the 
sources  of  navigation  and  naval  power  ” — a cycle  of  cause  and 
effect  which  accords  well  with  the  fact,  already  traced,  that 
sea-power,  commerce,  and  fishing  are  so  closely  allied  as  to 
be  inseparable. 

Fishery  Commission  set  up  by  King  Charles  I. 

The  investigations  of  Sir  Walter  and  the  publicity  given 
to  them  had  aroused  other  thinkers,  other  workers  also. 
King  Charles  I.  in  1630  established  a commission  consisting 
of  a number  of  his  great  officers  of  State  to  enquire  into  the 
fishery  on  the  British  coasts,  their  terms  of  reference  being 
“ to  decide  how  the  same  may  be  rendered  more  beneficial  to 
the  nation  by  the  framing  of  a general  fishery  company  com- 
posed of  men  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,”  with  the 
result  that  in  1632  or  1633  a new  and  general  association  or 
company  was  formed  for  carrying  on  the  fishery  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  and  other  great  men 
were  concerned,  and  the  King,  for  their  encouragement, 
enjoined  that  Lent  should  be  more  strictly  observed  through- 
out the  country,  prohibited  fish  caught  by  foreigners  to  be 
imported,  and  agreed  to  purchase  of  the  company  his  naval 
stores  and  also  fish  for  the  Royal  Navy.  And  yet,  says  a 
chronicler,  “ for  want  of  judgment  as  well  as  honesty  in  the 
management  of  it,  although  the  King  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  this  truly  great  national  enterprise,  yet  in 
a few  years  it  all  came  to  nothing.” 

VOL.  1.  B 
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The  Dutch  to  pay  a License  for  Fishing. 

Three  years  later,  in  1636,  King  Charles  issued  a pro- 
clamation prohibiting  all  persons  not  natural  born  subjects 
from  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
without  a special  license  obtained  from  His  Majesty,  and 
for  the  liberty  of  so  fishing  during  that  summer  the  Dutch 
agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  £30,000,  a handicap,  indeed, 
when  one  considers  the  comparative  values  of  money  then 
with  now. 

The  Apologia  of  Simon  Smith. 

Simon  Smith,  the  agent  of  the  above  fishery,  published  “ a 
true  narration”  which  was  “Printed  at  the  Fourth  Entrance 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  ” in  1641.  To  him,  Simon,  as  to  others, 
the  Dutch  were  a source  of  annoyance,  for,  says  he,  “ the  fish 
are  first  at  Shetland,  at  which  coast  the  Herrings  do  first 
rise,  and  shoote  forward  to  the  Dogger  Bank.  All  nations 
doe  fish  together  and  about  Bartholomew  they  come  into 
the  Yarmouth  Seas.”  And  then  he  proceeds,  “This  can 
give  no  offence  to  the  Hollander,  being  it’s  free  in  God’s 
Highway,  which  is  the  Ocean.” 

After  detailing  the  cost  of  craft  and  of  working  them, 
and  the  profits  to  be  expected  under  varying  circumstances, 
we  find  him  narrating  this,  “ In  a few  years,  if  increasing, 
both  of  English  and  Scottish  Busses,  they  may  be  able 
to  maintain  an  Armada  as  the  Holland  Busses  do,  which 
are  always  in  readiness,  as  the  Spanish  fleet  that  lately 
came  to  the  Downs  found,  by  woeful  experience.  In  this 
year  the  Netherlands  sent  forth  1,900  Busses  and  36  ships 
of  war  to  attend  them,  in  which  Busses  and  ships  were 
40,000  men,  employing  another  40,000  families  at  home ; 
besides  their  foreign  employment  in  the  way  of  merchandising 
and  which  is  of  greater  consequence  to  the  States  than  the 
ladies  to  the  King  of  Spain,”  a sort  of  mediaeval  jibe  at 
Philip,  who,  probably,  was  greater  as  a ladies’  courtier  than 
as  a fighting  king. 

The  Hollanders  had  thereby  a flourishing  Commonwealth 
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and  “ doe  not  suffer  any  idle  person  among  them.”  Thus  far 
Simon  Smith’s  narration,  but  the  venture  of  which  he  wrote 
proved  a failure,  calling  forth  later  from  Simon  a declaration 
of  the  reasons  why,  a personal  apologia  to  prove  that  the 
causes  were  beyond  the  province,  and  power,  of  his  own 
personal  control. 

The  Hollanders’  Estimate  of  the  English  Fishery. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a national  fishery  may  have 
been  spoiled  from  the  causes  specified,  but  John  de  Witt 
in  his  book,  “ The  Interest  of  Holland,”  part  ii.  chapter  i., 
after  declaring  that  “ England  in  these  days  had  challenged 
the  sovreignty  of  the  narrow  seas  and  alleged  that  the 
fishery  belonged  solely  to  them ; yet,”  says  he,  “ when  in  the 
days  of  King  Charles  I.,  England  had  set  on  foot  a Herring 
Fishery  and  had  taken  the  Herrings  at  the  same  time  and 
place  with  the  Hollanders,  and  sent  them  to  Dantzic,  in 
the  years  1637,  and  1638,  the  Dutch  Herrings  were  then 
approved  of  as  good ; but  the  English  Herrings,  to  the 
very  last  barrel,  were  esteemed  as  naught,”  a proof  this 
that  business  ability  is  better  than  bounties,  and  that  fines, 
by  way  of  license,  are  a less  penalty  than  assisted 
mediocrity. 

But  apparently  something  was  radically  wrong  with 

the  constitution  of  the  company,  probably  the  fundamental 
fact  that  a large  concern,  with  many  interests  and  ramifica- 
tions, can  rarely  be  successful,  even  to-day,  when  business 

has  become  a science  with  many  exponents,  except  it 
begin  as  a small  concern  and  expand  with  experience. 

English  Criticism  at  Home. 

The  King  was  constrained  to  appoint  a Committee  of 
Enquiry,  in  1639,  into  the  conduct  of  Peter  Richaut, 
merchant,  treasurer  of  the  company,  concerning  alleged 
oppressions  and  wrongs  done  by  him  to  several  poor 

tradesmen  dealing  with  the  company ; whether  he  was 
guilty,  or  that  a scapegoat  was  needed  upon  whom  to  fix 
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the  obloquy  arising  from  failure  does  not  appear,  neither 
was  it  possible  for  the  King  to  concern  himself  further 
in  the  matter. 

The  contest  between  King  and  Commons,  throne  and 
democracy,  was  to  occupy  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
and  fish  and  fishing  must  await  a happier  time. 

The  fact,  as  stated  by  Simon  Smith,  that  the  Netherlands 
fleet  sailed  to  the  fishing  grounds,  in  company  with  their 
own  armada,  probably  influenced  the  Parliament  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  fishermen  “for 
protection  from  pyrats  and  other  sea  rovers.”  It  was 
therefore  ordered,  26th  August  1644,  according  to  their 
desire,  that  the  amounts  of  3s.  and  5s.  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  fishermen  on  every  last  of  10,000  herrings  caught 
during  the  season,  and  “ the  commissioner  of  the  navy 
shall  have  power  to  contract  for  such  ships  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  service,  but  not  to  exceed  300  mariners.” 

Thomas  Jenner’s  Remedy  for  England’s  Neglect. 

Six  years  later,  and  four  years  before  the  publishing  of 
“ De  Harengo  ” by  Neucrantz,  referred  to  on  an  earlier  page, 
a pamphlet  was  written  and  issued,  18th  February  1650,  by 
Thomas  Jenner,  bookseller  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  sufficiently  quaint  and  descriptive  in  its 
title  page  to  be  worth  transcribing  for  a wider  audience. 

“ 4 London’s  Blame  if  not  its  Shame  ’ 

“Manifested  by  the  great  neglect  of  the  Fishery  which 
affordeth  to  our  Neighbour  Nation  yeerly  the  Revenue  of 
many  Millions,  which  they  take  up  at  our  Doors,  whilst  with 
the  Sluggard  we  hold  our  Hands  in  our  Bosoms,  and  will 
not  stretch  them  forth  to  our  mouths. 

“ Let  every  Ward  in  London  build  a Buss,  and  money 
to  do  it  may  be  thus  raised. 

“Which  ship  would  imploy  all  the  Poor  in  their  Ward 
for  to  beat  Hemp,  to  Spin  it  to  make  Twine  and  Nets  and 
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Cordage  for  the  setting  of  Her  forth  and  may  be  called 
by  the  Name  of  the  Ward.-’ 

The  title  page  concludes  with  the  dedication  by  “ Thomas 
Jenner,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor,  in  the  city  of  London, 
being  a member  thereof”  with  this  call  to  whole-hearted 
service  appended : — 

“ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  Avith  thy 
might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  in 
the  grave  whither  thou  goest.” 

The  final  paragraph  contains  so  true  an  exposition  of 
the  case  that  it  is  Avorth  rescuing  and  reproducing ; the 
spelling  and  phraseology  of  the  old  bookseller  is  retained. 

“ By  all  that  hath  bin  said,  it  doth  appear  Iaoav  great  a 
Nation  England  is,  by  reason  of  the  inestimable  Riches  and 
Commodities  which  (besides  our  selves)  other  Nations,  our 
Neighbours,  do  yeerly  reap,  especially  by  Fishing  in  our 
Seas ; insomuch  that  no  Christian  Prince  in  the  world  is 
Lord  of  any  territory  that  (considering  all  circumstances) 
yieldeth  the  like  constant  and  general  benefit.” 

“Provision  for  the  Poore.” 

There  is  also  extant  a tract  written  in  quite  modern 
journalistic  form,  and  published  in  1649,  a year  earlier  than 
Tenner’s,  entitled  “ Provision  for  the  Poore.” 

The  faith  of  the  writer  in  his  scheme  was  great,  and  his 
belief  in  the  Avealth  of  the  deep,  as  being  able  to  act  as  a 
solvent  for  all  the  woes  and  distresses  of  humanity,  did  more 
credit  to  his  heart  than  to  Lis  head,  although  the  figures 
given  to  prove  his  case  are  comprehensive  and  convincing 
enough. 

“ To  make  knoAvn  the  way  by  a fishing  trade  to  imploy 
many  thousands  of  poore  people,  from  Eight  yeares  to  Ninety 
yeares  old  (although  one  fifth  part  of  them  be  lame  and 
Blind)  to  keep  them  from  begging  and  starving  by  their 
owne  labour ; as  they  doe  in  Holland.” 
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The  writer  proceeds,  “that  if  a stock — money — be  pro- 
cured for  the  venture  some  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  promised  to  procure  Greenwich  House 
as  convenient  for  all  concernments  and  the  preservation  of 
all  the  materials  belonging  to  the  venture. 

How  to  be  Obtained. 

“ That  care  is  to  be  taken  to  choose  as  few  officers  and 
overseers  as  may  be. 

“ That  one  Husband  alone  will  be  sufficient,  that  is  a 
knowing  man,  and  hath  been  an  owner,  and  master,  in  those 
affairs,  and  hath  experience,  and  will  be  faithful,  and  careful. 

“ That  care  also  be  taken  that  the  said  Treasurer,  Husband, 
and  overseers,  have  but  reasonable  salaries  for  their  care  and 
diligence,  and  that  all  frugal  means  be  used  for  the  good 
of  the  poor. 

“ That  for  the  encouragement  of  all  that  shall  Contribute 
to  so  charitable  a work,  they  may  remember  that  the  Lord 
hath  promised  more  than  ordinary  blessing,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  upon  all  such  persons  as  shall  employ  their 
labour  and  estates  in  work  of  that  character.” 

It  may  be  that  the  unnamed  writer  was  the  aforesaid 
Simon  ; it  certainly  reads  as  a special  pleading  on  his  behalf, 
although  the  method  recommended  to  be  followed  was  to 
buy  smaller  boats  of  40  to  70  tons  each,  to  cost  with 
victualling,  and  nets  provided  for  the  herring  season,  about 
£430  each,  whilst  Simon’s  original  plan  was  to  follow  the 
Dutch  method  of  herring  busses,  estimated  to  cost  £630  for 
the  season’s  outfit,  expenses,  wages,  and  repairs. 

Payment  of  the  Fishers  by  Results. 

This  latter  estimate  is  noteworthy  as  containing  a provision 
that  the  master  was  not  to  be  paid  a fixed  wage  but  at  the 
rate  of  12d.  for  every  barrel  of  herrings  salted  and  brought 
to  port.  He  was  expected  to  win  1,000  barrels  of  fish, 
showing  £50  for  his  services  for  the  six  months ; and  as 
the  crew  of  18  were  to  receive  £120  amongst  them  it 
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could  not  be  said  that  he  would  be  personally  underpaid, 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  sanguine  estimates  of  the 
promoters  were  fulfilled. 

But  whatever  impression  had  been  made  upon  Cromwell 
and  his  parliaments  by  this  and  similar  appeals,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  Protector  to  take  up  the 
matter  and  deal  with  it  wholly,  and  whole-heartedly. 

The  Ironsides  had  internal  squabbles  to  quell,  and 
military  achievements  did  not  coincide  with  the  comparatively 
tame  business  of  fish  and  fishing.  This  must  be  a concern 
for  more  peaceful  times,  and  it  does  not  apparently  come 
to  the  fore  again  until  after  the  Restoration,  excepting  that 
by  an  Act,  dated  17th  September  1656,  it  was  enacted  that 
any  person  or  persons  transporting  fish  beyond  the  seas  in 
home  or  foreign  craft  were  to  pay  as  license  the  sum  of  6d. 
for  each  six  score  of  hake  or  conger,  and  all,  and  every, 
stranger,  or  alien,  to  pay  Is.,  the  Act  to  continue  in  force 
until  Christmas  Day  1659  and  no  longer,  which,  as  events 
proved,  was  to  be  the  last  year  of  Cromwell’s  Protectorate, 
and  life. 

The  Council  of  Trade  at  the  Restoration. 

The  Secretary  of  His  Majesty,  King  Charles  II. ’s  Councils 
for  Trade,  Dr  Benjamin  Wossley — they  had  a board  who 
did  something  for  the  industry  even  in  those  days — a person 
of  great  ingenuity  and  truth,  who  had  himself  spent  some 
years,  together  with  hundreds  of  pounds  in  research,  asserted 
that  the  fishery  was  to  Holland  worth  £3,000,000  sterling 
per  year,  “ a sum  that  doth  amount  to  more  than  either  the 
whole  manufactures  and  commodities  of  England  apart,” 
whilst  the  estimate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  that  the 
Hollanders  fished  on  the  coast  of  Britain  with  3,000  ships 
and  50,000  men,  and  that  for  transport  and  to  sell  the  fish 
9,000  ships  more  and  yet  other  150,000  men  were  employed, 
and  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
the  Netherlands,  some  2,400,000  according  to  De  Witt,  were 
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supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fishery,  and  the  business 
that  proceeded  from  the  fishing. 

The  Dutch  again  to  pay  a License. 

Again  the  Dutch  were  brought  to  book.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  £30,000  agreed  to  be  paid  by  them  for  liberty  to 
fish  upon  the  coasts  during  the  summer  of  1636  was  not 
insisted  upon  during  succeeding  years,  the  internal  troubles 
of  the  kingdom  were  too  great  for  time  to  be  given  to 
externals  and  the  Dutch,  with  the  result  that  Charles  II., 
heeding  the  precedence  set  by  his  father,  demanded  £10,000 
per  annum  for  the  like  privilege. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Scotland  with  England, 
in  1707,  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  about  any  betterment 
of  conditions  or  advance  towards  making  a national  industry. 
On  the  contrary,  the  effect  for  the  time  being  was  injurious, 
as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned  particularly  so. 

The  high  duties  on  salt  were  maintained  if  not  increased ; 
the  country  at  large  was  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and 
there  was  a total  want  of  legitimate  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. A company  was  formed  of  over  two  thousand  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Scotland  to  fish,  as  did  the  Dutch  in 
their  busses,  but  ignorance,  or  worse,  prevented  progress,  and 
brought  disaster  to  a well-meant  effort. 

The  Irony  of  Dean  Swift. 

There  is  a letter  extant  from  Dean  Swift,  dated  from 
Dublin,  March  1734,  which  throws  a shrewd  light  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  politicians  regarded  the  whole  subject, 
whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

“ I laughed,”  said  he,  “ to  see  the  zeal,  in  the  Queen’s 
time,  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford’s  Government,  that 
the  ministry  had  about  the  fishing  of  Newfoundland  whilst 
no  care  was  taken  about  the  Dutch,  whom  lie  loved  for  the 
love  they  have  to  their  country. 

“ I talked,”  said  he,  “ to  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  this 
House  of  Commons  now  sitting  here,  they  agreed,  but  said 
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that  if  such  a thing  was  proposed,  or  the  question  discussed, 
the  members  would  all  go  out,  it  being  a subject  they  had 
no  concern  in.” 

Legislation  Difficult  without  Votes  to  be  Gained. 

And  if  one  might  digress,  it  would  be  to  remark  this, 
that  all  through  the  history  of  the  industry  the  same  has 
been  true. 

Legislation  has  been  allowed,  or  vetoed,  reforms  discussed 
or  shelved  according  as  it  has  held  good  of  the  conflicting 
parties  that  one  side  or  the  other  has  “ had  no  concern  in  ” 
the  question. 

The  value  of  the  fishermen’s  votes  in  one  direction  has 
accomplished  things  which  square  with  their  wishes,  it  may 
be,  and  has  been,  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry  as  a whole, 
and  only  comparatively  of  recent  years  has  the  fishery  question 
been  dealt  with  from  a national  stand-point,  having  some 
measure  of  regard  to  the  immense  issues  involved. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Fisheries. 

In  1750  a scheme  was  set  afoot  for  promoting  British 
fisheries,  the  sponsors  for  which  alleged,  probably  with  truth, 
that  there  were  1,100  British  sailors  in  the  Dutch  fishing 
service,  and  to  avoid  giving  them,  our  allies  at  that  time, 
umbrage,  it  was  represented  to  His  Majesty  that  he  should 
call  back  to  the  homeland  all  British  sailors  wherever  placed. 

Suggestions  and  representations  were  made  from  time  to 
time  for  securing  the  trade  to  England,  but  the  majority 
of  them  partook  of  the  fantastical  or  uneconomical. 

“ Give  us  bounties  and  joint  stock  companies,”  was  the 
most  prevalent,  for  the  Dutch  were  alleged  to  have  broken 
the  late  attempt  of  the  Scots  to  “ get  their  foot  in,”  by 
underselling  for  a time  at  all  the  markets  they,  the  Scotsmen, 
could  carry  their  fish  to. 

“ Let  us  abate  our  passion  for  prime  fish  for  a while 
and  exercise  a little  patience  and  resolution,”  was  another 
method,  the  writer  coupling  with  it  that  the  Dutch  be 
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prohibited  from  bringing  turbot  to  us  that  “ we  might 
encourage  the  catching  of  them  by  our  own  fishermen  on 
our  own  coast,  where,  I have  been  often  told,  there  are 
sufficient  to  supply  us.” 

“Dutch”  Difficulties. 

“ At  present  it  is  pretended  that  our  coast  will  not 
afford  so  good  as  theirs,  and  that  there  is  an  art,  peculiar 
to  the  Dutch  fishermen,  in  taking  them  (which  is  chiefly 
by  the  hook)  that  ours  cannot  learn ; but  these  I look  upon 
as  Dutch  difficulties,  and  are  to  be  overcome  if  Englishmen 
have  a mind  to  it.” 

And  through  all  the  history  of  fishing  in  the  sea,  and 
of  our  relative  attitude  towards  it  as  a nation,  there  has 
been  no  more  entirely  true  word  written  than  the  final 
clause  just  quoted,  — the  writer  is  nameless  — hut  the 
paragraph  quoted  is  contained  in  the  following  booklet,  now 
very  scarce : — 

“THE  LONDON  FISHERY  LAID  OPEN, 

or, 

THE  ARTS  OF  THE  FISHERMEN  AND  FISHMONGERS 
SET  IN  A TRUE  LIGHT” 

printed  by 

D.  HENRY  AND  R.  CAVE  AT 

st  John’s  gate, 

M,DCC,LIX. 

For  that  one  sentence  alone  the  author  is  deserving  of 
honour,  and  such  as  we  can  give  is  accorded  him,  here 
and  now. 

“ We  want  only  encouragement  to  carry  this  trade  entirely 
from  the  Dutch ; their  large  ships  prevent  our  smaller  ones 
and  boats  from  fishing  and  destroy  our  nets,”  is  the  plaint 
of  another  writer. 

“ Premiums,  bounties,  and  guaranteed  interest  from  the 
nation  ” is  another  specific  of  this  period — the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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An  open  letter  to  a member  of  Parliament  quotes 
Thomson’s  Seasons  in  support  of  his  contentions  and  desires. 

“ Shamefully  passive,  while  Batavia’s  fleet 
Defrauds  us  of  the  glittering  finny  swarms, 

That  heave  our  firths  and  crowd  upon  our  shores. 

How  all-enlivening  trade,  to  rouse  and  wing, 

The  prosperous  sail,  from  every  growing  port, 

Unchallenged  round  the  sea-encircled  globe. 

And  thus,  in  soul  united,  as  in  name, 

Bid  Britain  reign  the  mistress  of  the  deep.” 

High  flights  indeed,  to  which  the  letter  - writer  himself 
could  not  aspire,  but  must  be  content  with  a lower  tone 
closing  in  a note  of  dejection : “ But  for  what  reason  no 
attempts  have  been  successful  I am  at  a loss  to  determine.” 

But  not  alone  the  Dutch  were  our  successful  over-rivals ; 
the  Swedes  even  over-topped  our  efforts,  for  we  find  that 
in  1781  the  result  of  their  herring  fishery,  after  supplying 
the  wants,  imports,  and  exports  of  the  nation,  gave  them 
over  a million  of  barrels  to  boil  down  for  oil,  of  which 
they  produced  some  44,000  barrels,  having  in  existence  430 
boiling  houses  equipped  with  1,812  boilers  or  kettles. 

The  Reasons  of  England’s  Failures. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald  in  1784  took  a hand  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  and  lays  a finger  or  two  on  points  that 
militated  against  the  British  success.  “ The  Dutch  pay 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  fish,  the  purity  and  size 
of  the  salt.  With  us  all  is  fish  that  cometh  to  the  net. 
and  this  will  be  so  until  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  present 
mode  of  granting,  and  by  a diminution  of  the  extravagant, 
and  absurd,  bounties.”  Adventurers  should  be  obliged  to 
catch  and  cure  the  fish  in  earnest,  and  not  to  go  fishing 
for  bounties,  a sentence  that  he  had  apparently  drawn  from 
Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  first  published  in  1770. 

Not  without  reason,  for,  in  1759,  to  wit,  when  the 
bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  per  ton-burden,  the  whole  of 
the  bounty-fed  fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in  some  three 
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barrels  of  merchantable  herrings  at  a cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  £159,  7s.  6d.  per  barrel!  Well  might  Adam  Smith 
imagine  that  the  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  catching,  not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty. 

The  Uselessness  of  Bounties. 

And  although  in  the  Earl’s  day  the  scandal  was  some- 
what abated,  nevertheless  a sum  of  £l,  7s.  5fd.  was  paid 
by  Government  per  barrel  for  exported  herring,  and  2s.  8d. 
less  if  for  home  use ! 

Even  so  the  industry  was  a dwindling  one  — in  1775 
there  were  27 5 herring  busses  at  work ; in  1781  only  135 
were  keeping  the  seas ! 

In  1801  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  fisheries.  This 
committee  recommended  as  the  principal  remedial  measure, 
the  total  abolition  of  the  duty  upon  salt;  but  in  the  result 
the  contrary  was  resorted  to,  the  duties  on  salt  were  raised ! 

The  Abolition  of  Bounties. 

Twenty -three  years  later,  the  act  of  5 George  IV. 
Cap.  G4,  enacted  the  gradual  reducing  and  ultimately,  in 
1830,  the  abolition  of  the  various  bounties  and  allowances  on 
British  and  Irish  caught  herrings,  cod,  ling,  skate,  salmon, 
and  all  export  duties  with  which  the  industry  had  been 
hitherto  hedged. 

Divested  of  these  cramping  bonds  and  bands,  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  Adam  Smith’s  theories  of  trade  and 
commerce  was  that  the  industry  was  to  take  on  a new 
lease  of  life,  was  to  become  the  gigantic,  and  still  growing, 
provider  for  the  wants  of  the  nation. 

Scattered  through  the  pages  of  this  and  the  successive 
volumes  will  be  found  the  indications  of  its  present  importance, 
these  being,  we  believe,  but  as  yet  the  beginnings  of  a 
business  that,  already  claiming  State  recognition  and  receiving 
it  by  being  tacked  on  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  will  ere  long  receive  its  due,  a department 
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devoted  in  a practical  manner  to  the  problems  of  the 
sea. 

Great  as  has  been  the  service  rendered  by  Mr  Runciman, 
to  whom  we  tender  thanks  for  his  personal  interest, 
and  to  Mr  H.  G.  Maurice  for  his  exertions,  it  must  still 
be  urged  that  the  Department  of  Fisheries  should  stand 
alone,  concerned  with  fish  only,  a subject  needing  the 
undivided  attention  of  a minister  holding  honourable 
service  as  an  official  of  the  State,  second  to  none  in 
importance  in  the  realm. 


CHAPTER  II 


BILLINGSGATE 

For  the  possible  derivation  of  the  word  we  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
who  tells  that  Belin,  a king  of  the  Britons,  about  four 
hundred  years  b.c.,  built  this  gate  and  called  it  after 
himself. 

It  may  be  this  is  the  one  grain  of  truth  in  Geoffrey’s 
narratives,  but  a sceptical  mind  can  be  pardoned  for  mis- 
believing the  story. 

Failing  this  authority  we  come  to  the  equally  improbable 
origin  that  amongst  the  early  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg 
were  certain  famed  Billungs,  lineage  of  an  old  Count 
Billung  (“  connected  or  not  with  Billingsgate  in  our  country, 
I do  not  know,”  comments  Carlyle). 

Stow,  who  wrote  his  Chronicle  and  Survey  of  London 
in  1608  says,  “it  seemeth  to  me  to  be  not  so  ancient  but 
rather  to  have  taken  that  name  of  some  later  owner  of 
the  place,  happily  named  Beling,  or  Billing,  as  Somar’s 
Key,  Smart’s  Key,  Frosh  Wharf,  and  others,  took  the 
names  of  their  owners.” 

Later  research  has  not  contributed  anything  further  to 
actual  knowledge,  we  have  perforce,  therefore,  to  be  content 
with  what  is  told  us  by  that  careful  rummager  into  the 
records  of  the  past,  expressing  our ' regret  that  the  name 
and  origin  of  so  notable  a place  in  the  history  of  London 
remains  untraced,  and  untraceable. 

An  antiquity  that  is  respectable,  however,  is  accorded 
it  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  places  owing  its 
distinction,  importance,  or  name,  to  the  Norman. 
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Its  Early  History. 

Previous  to  the  Conquest,  Billingsgate  was  the  most 
important  quay  or  wharf  in  London,  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
landing  stage,  water-gate,  or  port. 

The  merchants’  ships  of  Normandy,  France,  and  Flanders 
resorted  thither,  and  Ethelred,  the  Saxon,  who  died  in  1016, 
promulgated  Laws  concerning  the  tollage  or  customs  on  boats 
and  merchandise  to  be  paid  and  collected  at  Blynesgate  in  the 
port  of  London. 

Amongst  the  other  charges  these  are  provided  for : a 
boat  with  fish,  one  halfpenny ; and  a bigger  boat,  one  penny. 
These  charges  were  exactly  doubled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  whilst  a thousand  herrings  paid  a duty  of 
one  farthing. 

But  although  the  fish  was  landed  at  the  wharf,  the  actual 
markets  were  elsewhere.  In  1282  or  1283  the  then  Mayor, 
Henry  Wallice,  Walleis,  or  Wales,  making  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  London  Bridge — this  was  the  first  stone 
bridge,  completed  in  1209 — built  certain  houses  and  premises 
giving  them  as  endowments  for  the  purpose,  and,  amongst 
others,  erected  the  Stocks  Fish  Market  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Mansion  House,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Stock-fish  Market. 

On  this  spot,  because  the  way  there  was  very  large  and 
broad,  had  stood  the  stocks,  those  mediaeval  places  of  detention 
for  petty  offenders,  and  as  he,  Wallice,  built  also  the  Tun 
upon  Cornhill  to  be  a prison  it  is  presumed  that  the  duty 
of  the  stocks  was  transferred  thither,  at  least  they  were  set 
up  there  in  the  year  1401. 

Between  the  Stocks  Market  and  the  Stocks  Fishmongers, 
who  were  apparently  housed  there,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  connection  in  name,  neither  with  a near-by,  but 
later  successor  in  the  vicinity,  known  as  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Stock  fish — from  Stokke  = a stick — were  the  coarser  kinds, 
such  as  cod,  ling,  torsk,  etc.,  split  open  and  dried  in  the  sun 
or  wind  without  salt,  a process  still  in  vogue  although  less 
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largely  practised  than  formerly.  One  sees  in  the  high  Flemish 
gable  a form  of  architecture  resulting  from  this  old  - time 
method,  still  practised  there,  of  wind-drying  fish  for  future 
consumption,  the  Flemings  being  probably  exporters  to 
Blynesgate  and  our  Stocks  Market  men. 

The  Stock  - fish  folk  presumably  did  not  take  kindly  to 
their  trading  being  confined  to  so  narrow  an  area,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  mayor  in  1322,  Hamond  Chickwell,  to 
decree  that  none  should  sell  fish  or  flesh  out  of  the  markets 
appointed,  forfeiting  their  fish  for  a first  offence,  and  losing 
their  freedom  for  a second  infringement  of  the  order. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  1543  the  fishmongers  had 
twenty-five  boards,  or  stalls,  in  the  Stocks  Market,  producing 
a yearly  rental  of  £34,  13s.  4d.,  whilst  it  would  seem  that 
the  use  of  one  of  the  chambers  or  rooms  above,  of  which 
there  were  sixteen,  would  cost  the  tenant  7s.  Id.  extra,  a 
gross  rental  to  the  fishmonger  of  £l,  14s.  lOd.  per  year  for  his 
stand  and  office — not  an  exorbitant  sum  it  would  appear  to  us. 

But  in  Stows  day  the  Stock  - fishmongers  had  migrated 
to  Thames  Street,  close  by  the  brewers,  “ who,”  said  he  with  a 
twinkle  of  wit,  “ remain  near  to  the  friendly  water  of  Thames,” 
whilst  this  branch  of  the  fishmongers  came  to  abide  by  it 
also,  leading  the  way  for  their  fellow  traders,  who  have 
remained  ever  since,  in  spite  of  many  efforts  made  to  trans- 
plant the  business  if  not  the  merchants. 

The  Early  Market  for  Fishmongers. 

The  fishmongers  themselves  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
Knightrider  Street  and  Old  Fish  Street,  apparently  living  above 
their  shops,  as  was  customary  for  even  wealthy  merchants 
in  those  days,  for  the  records  of  St  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey 
Church  from  1400  onwards  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  tell  of  many  fishmongers  buried  there  in  the  Parish 
Church  and  in  land  given  for  a churchyard  by  one  Frere  or 
Fryar,  himself  a fishmonger. 

At  this  time,  1603,  Billingsgate  wharf  was  still  a large 
water-gate  or  port  for  boats  arriving  there  with  fish,  fresh  and 
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salt,  shell-fish,  salt,  oranges,  onions,  and  other  fruits  and 

roots. 

§ 

The  chronicler’s  method  and  order  of  itemising  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  an  especial  part  of  the  work  of  the  port  was 
in  handling  fish,  and  we  meet  also  for  the  first  time  that 
mingling  of  the  two  businesses  in  their  imports  which  was  to 
find  expression  in  other  days  on  the  fishmonger  becoming  a 
fruiterer,  and  later  still  in  that  combination  of  State  offices 
4‘  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.” 

Billingsgate  created  a Free  Market. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  Billingsgate  was  opened  on  the 
10th  May  1693,  as  a free  market  for  the  sale  of  fish,  six  days 
in  a week,  with  permission  to  sell  mackerel  on  Sundays 
before  and  after  divine  service. 

But  between  the  salesmen,  the  fishermen,  and  the  fishmonger 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  law  upon  the  other,  there  had  been 
feuds  from  time  immemorial ; the  law  forbade  buying  to  sell 
again,  contending  that  this  raised  the  price  artificially ; the 
fish  trade  generally  declared  for  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  as  and 
when  they  chose. 

Fourteen  years  before  the  opening  of  Billingsgate  ninety- 
two  of  the  fishmongers  were  proceeded  against  for  buying 
and  selling  fish  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes,  and 
for  their  offences  compounded  with  the  king  for  500  marks. 
The  commentator  gratuitously  records  the  following  : — 

“ If  fishmongers  and  other  regraters,  hucksters,  ingrossers 
of  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  victuals,  coal,  fuel,  and  users  of  false, 
unsealed  weights  and  measures,  within  and  without  the  city 
were  thus  proceeded  against,  and  fined,  in  these  extravagant 
times,  it  would  bring  in  good  store  of  money  to  the  King’s 
Exchequer  and  give  much  ease  and  content  to  the  people, 
cheated  and  abused  by  them.” 

Notwithstanding  these  proceedings,  the  fishmongers  were 
again  in  conflict  with  the  authorities  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  and  five  or  six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
market,  an  Act  was  passed  by  King  William  III.,  the 
VOL.  i.  c 
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preamble  of  which  sufficiently  explains  its  purpose  and 
intent. 

“ Whereas  the  public  wealth,  honour  and  safety  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  trade,  and  support 
of  navigation  as  in  many  other  respects,  depend  on  the 
improvement  and  encouragement  of  the  fishery ; an  echo  this 
of  Dutch  JVilliavis  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  national  value 
of  the  industry , and  Billingsgate  having  been,  time  out  of 
mind,  a free  market  for  all  manner  of  floating  and  salt-fish, 
nevertheless  divers  abuses  evidently  destructive  to  that  trade 
have  been  of  late  years  practised,  by  raising  new  impositions 
and  tolls,  and  by  forestalling  of  the  markets  and  other  methods 
used  by  the  fishmongers  in  not  permitting  the  fish-women  and 
others  to  buy  the  said  fish  of  the  fishermen  to  sell  them  in 
London  and  elsewhere ; by  which  means  the  fishermen  are 
obliged  to  sell  their  fish  to  the  said  fishmongers,  at  their  own 
rates  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  fishermen ; for 
remedy  whereof,  etc.’’ 

Billingsgate  Market  assisted  by  William  III. 

By  this  Act,  Billingsgate  market  was  freed  from  imposi- 
tions, and  the  fisherman  allowed  to  bring  his  fish  there, 
paying  only  a small  toll  in  lieu  of  all  others,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  said  Act. 

It  was  also  declared  lawful  for  any  one  to  buy  or  sell 
fish  there,  and  for  those  who  bought  to  sell  again  by  retail 
in  any  other  market,  except  that  none  but  fishmongers 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  fish  in  public,  or  fixed  shops, 
or  in  houses. 

Also  the  Act  prohibited  the  bad  practice  of  the  fish- 
mongers, as  therein  mentioned,  and  restrained  them  from 
buying  in  the  market  any  quantity  of  fish,  except  what 
should  be  wanted  for  their  own  use  or  sale,  and  forbade 
them  selling  to  other  fishmongers  to  sell  again. 

Various  other  pains  and  penalties  were  exacted  for 
other  possible  offences,  but  apparently  the  fishmongers  and 
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salesmen,  with  their  heads  together,  so  it  was  averred, 
beat  the  law  and  the  legislature. 

Forestalling  and  monopolising — in  other  words,  laying 
out  their  money  to  advantage — still  went  on,  and  Act 
after  Act  was  passed,  1749  and  1756  amongst  others,  to 
terrify  if  not  to  prevent,  the  free  trading  which  the  fisher- 
man delighted  in. 

The  Fishermen  as  Monopolists. 

It  had  been  found  that  these  were  amongst  the  greatest 
sinners,  having  the  audacity  to  bring  their  live  fish  to 
Gravesend,  store  it  there  in  well  - bottomed  boats,  and, 
serve  it  out  to  the  market  as  they  thought  they  would ! 
Statutes  were  therefore  set  up  to  prevent  such  wrongful 
dealings  against  the  best  interests  of  the  public ; acts 
therefore  were  framed  to  compel  the  whole  of  the  cargo 
to  be  sold  within  so  many  days  after  the  vessel’s  arrival 
at  the  Nore. 

The  Dutchmen,  who,  as  we  have  seen  before  (page  1*2), 
brought  the  prime  fish  to  market,  were  found  in  this 
respect  to  be  as  bad  - principled.  “ These  people  follow 
the  track  of  our  own  fishermen,  have  their  own  salesmen, 
stop  at  Gravesend  and  feed  the  market  by  degrees ; these 
people  never  sell  but  at  extravagant  rates,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  when  we  go  to  the  fishmongers  for  turbot,  he 
never  fails  to  enhance  the  price  greatly  in  his  shop,  so 
that  we  never  see  it  at  our  tables  but  as  a rare  dish  that 
costs  much  more  than  it  is  realiy  worth.” 

In  these  modern  days  the  principle  of  trading  is  to 
prevent  gluts,  to  equalise,  with  the  aid  of  cold  stores  and 
such  like,  the  supply  and  the  demand,  but  the  eighteenth 
century  thought  not  so.  Says  one  rabid  apologist  for  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  clamourer  for  still  more  stringent  Acts, 
“ As  to  the  public,  one  may  with  reason  hope  that  they 
would  be  better  satisfied  to  be  without  a particular  sort 
of  fish  for  a few  days,  as  by  accident  it  might  so  happen, 
than  to  have  it  perpetually  at  such  exorbitant  prices  that 
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their  table  expenses  cannot  but  feel  the  weight  of  it.” 
But  his  own  point  of  view  may  be  gathered  by  the 
following : “ The  hawker  would  then  be  able  to  bring  to 
your  own  door  every  kind  of  fish  as  good,  both  in  fresh- 
ness and  in  quality,  as  the  greatest  fishmonger  in  town.” 

A Rival  to  Billingsgate  created. 

But  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  other  law 
— not  even  dimly  understood — that  the  price  of  an  article 
is  what  it  will  fetch,  would  not  be  controlled  by  legislative 
law.  Something  different  had  to  be  tried,  and  some  gentle- 
men and  persons  of  eminence  and  authority  again  applied 
to  Parliament,  this  time  to  sanction  the  opening  of  a free 
fish  market  at  Westminster,  a rival  to  Billingsgate,  but 
under  like  regulations,  that  the  retailers  might  have  two 
markets  to  go  to,  and  might  buy  their  goods  nearer  at 
hand  with  greater  convenience.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
1749  directing  that  “from  and  after  the  24th  June  1749, 
there  shall  be  a free  and  open  market  in  the  City  of 
Westminster  for  all  sorts  of  fish  whatsoever  on  the  river 
bank  adjoining  Westminster  Bridge.” 

Several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
appointed  as  trustees  to  put  the  Act  in  force. 

The  market  space  was  found  on  the  Westminster  side 
of  the  River  Thames,  and  the  east  side  of  the  bridge  end. 
The  trustees,  their  friends,  and  several  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,  subscribed  a large  sum  for 
purchasing  fishing  vessels  for  the  constant  supply  of  fish 
to  the  new  market.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  were 
bound  under  strong  covenants  and  penalties  to  bring  all 
their  fish  to  the  new  market,  but  nothing  availed ; the 
fish  still  got  to  Billingsgate ; by  wile  and  guile  the 
skippers  broke  through  their  contracts,  bolted  from  their 
duty,  often  with  the  cash  that  the  fish  had  been  sold  for ; the 
buyers  who  had  promised  and  meant  to  deal  at  Westminster 
could  never  find  the  fish  there,  and  as  to  the  subscribers, 
they  lost  the  best  part  of  their  money. 
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The  Failure  of  the  Westminster  Market. 

The  Draconian  spirit  of  the  legislation  seemed  to  defeat 
itself,  for  a part  of  this  establishing  Act  of  the  Westminster 
market  provided  that  should  a fishermen  not  sell  off  the 
whole  cargo  within  eight  days  from  his  arrival  from 
fishing  he  should  forfeit  his  cargo  and  vessel,  half  of  the 
penalty  to  be  given  to  the  informer.  But  the  men  who 
put  the  Act  through  were  the  men  that  lost ; their  pet 
project  failed,  and  their  money  was  sunk  and  irretrievably 
lost. 

The  charter  had  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
Westminster  fish  market,  therefore  an  amending  Act  was 
decided  upon,  more  stringent  than  ever.  Neither  care 
nor  pains  were  wanting  in  penning  it,  the  fishermen  and 
fishmongers  did  not  oppose  it  openly,  but  this  also  proved 
useless.  In  despair  suggestions  were  made,  in  1759, 
of  such  a nature  to  curtail  the  liberty  and  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  salesmen  in  Billingsgate  market  as  to 
startle  the  modern  reader. 

The  market  salesmen  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
their  conditions  and  circumstances  to  be  enquired  into,  to  be 
of  good  character,  not  over- necessitous,  and  deemed  qualified 
to  act ; to  have  no  part,  share,  or  interest  in  any  fishing 
vessel  or  contract  with  fishmongers,  or  fishermen,  under  a 
severe  penalty ; prohibited  from  having  any  property  in 
any  fish  bought  or  sold  for  others  or  on  their  own  account  ; 
their  pay  to  be  at  a fixed  rate  by  lot,  weight,  or  tale,  not 
on  the  amount  realised,  and  to  be  admitted  only  under 
oath  to  sell  faithfully  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection. 

Alike  stringent  were  the  proposals  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  market  itself,  to  the  intent  mainly  that  trade  and 
supplies  should  be  diverted  to  the  AVestminster  competitor 
in  Cannon  Row.  As  for  the  Westminster  market,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  all  who  offended  therein  be  dealt  with  summarily, 
one  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  one  person  on  oath  to  be 
sufficient  to  convict  the  offender  without  the  right  of 
appeal. 
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That  of  the  surplusses  that  might  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  the  tolls,  etc.,  one-third  was  to  be  applied  to  putting 
out  apprentices  to  the  fishermen,  and  two-thirds  for  charitable 
support  for  old  fishermen  and  widows  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  relief. 

But  the  market,  although  having  a legal  never  had  an 
actual  existence,  and  all  these  suggestions  were  made  without 
enticing  fish,  fishermen,  or  fishmongers  to  it.  We  do  not  hear 
of  the  Cannon  Row  fish  market  after  1790 ; presumably  the 
mortgagee  foreclosed,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1790 
relieved  the  trustees  of  their  trust,  their  funds  being  handed 
over  to  the  Marine  Society,  and  Billingsgate  remained 
unshorn  of  its  superiority,  and  with  its  prestige  and  priority 
intact. 

Hungerford  Market. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
institute  this  new  competitor,  the  malcontents  had  not 
sought  rather  to  develop  Hungerford,  a market  that  in 
its  establishment,  from  a point  of  date,  was  but  a few  years 
later  than  Billingsgate  itself ; it,  too,  was  near  the  river,  and 
not  many  hundred  yards  from  Cannon  Row,  and  therefore 
closer  to  Billingsgate. 

Whether  fish  was  one  of  the  items  for  which  the  market 
was  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  after  his  town  house 
was  burnt  down,  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  within  living 
memory  fish  was  vended  there,  market-wise,  and  the  writer 
was  himself,  in  his  early  days,  servant  to  a fishmonger  who 
had  transferred  his  business  from  the  spot  when  the  Railway 
Company  took  over  the  site  for  the  Charing  Cross  Railway 
Station. 

Other  Competing  Markets  and  their  Failure. 

Other  fish  markets  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  in 
London,  notably  the  Columbia  market  in  Bethnal  Green, 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
and  re-opened  in  1883  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr 
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Burdett-Coutts ; the  Great  Eastern  Railway  fish  market  at 
Bishopsgate ; the  Waterside  market  at  Shadwell,  this  latter 
having  the  assistance  of  the  co-operation  of  Messrs  Hewitts’ 
steam  - carriers  that  discharged  alongside  the  wharf  of  the 
market;  the  Faringdon;  and  the  market  opened  at  the 
“ Elephant  and  Castle  ” end  of  the  old  Kent  Road. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  hold  that  by  a 
charter  of  Edward  III.,  granted  in  1326,  they  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  preventing  any  market  within  a distance  of 
7 miles  from  the  city,  and  they  have  been  accused  of  lack 
of  encouragement  to  any  project  unless  emanating  from 
themselves.  Be  this  objection  as  it  may,  the  one  fish  market, 
that  of  Faringdon,  established  under  their  auspices,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a conspicuous  success  ; although  at  the 
present  time  it  is  the  only  one  remaining,  and  the  trading 
done  is  but  of  a retail  nature. 

Since  the  W estminster  failure  all  of  these  markets  have 
come  into  existence  without  the  pains,  penalties,  and  inter- 
ferences of  the  State — the  Billingsgate  Act  of  1846  swept 
away  the  last  vestiges  of  interference  with  the  course  and 
customs  of  the  fish  trade,  yet  the  result  has  been  the  same- 
complete  failure. 

The  voice  of  the  public,  or  rather  its  leaders,  has  been 
continuously  heard  that  the  dearness  of  fish  is  due  to  a 
ring  amongst  the  fish  merchants  at  Billingsgate,  who  have 
artificially  raised  the  prices  against  the  public  ; to  break 
the  alleged  ring  the  State  and  private  enterprise  have  been 
called  in  to  prevent  the  waste  that  is  alleged  to  be  encouraged 
that  high  figures  may  be  maintained. 

At  a conference  held  in  connection  with  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  on  the  10th  July  1883,  when  Mr  Spencer  Walpole 
dealt  with  this  subject,  the  public  press  having  stated  that 
unless  something  emerged  from  the  suggested  exhibition  and 
conferences  in  the  way  of  providing  fresh  markets  in  London 
their  value  would  be  nothing  to  the  public  at  large.  He, 
with  sure  touch,  placed  a hand  upon  the  one  fact  that 
mattered.  “ If,”  said  he,  “ the  Corporation  are  prepared  to 
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incur  the  great  expense  which  is  involved  in  doubling  the 
area  of  the  market  as  it  stands,  and  in  widening  Thames 
Street  from  end  to  end,  then  I should  say  leave  Billingsgate 
where  it  is,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  trade  is  a 
conservative  thing,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  move  a trade 
from  any  spot  you  find  it  flourishing.” 

Mr  J.  L.  Sayer  on  the  Billingsgate  Ring. 

To  this  statesmanlike  utterance  there  followed  the 
practical  experience  of  Mr  John  Last  Sayer,  a valued 
member  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  Executive  Committee, 
who  replied  to  the  accusations  of  press  and  public  alike  in 
words  that  are  worthy  of  the  wider  currency  of  these 
pages. 

“ They  had  all  heard  a great  deal  about  a ring , and 
about  the  evil  doings  of  Billingsgate,  but  what  had  Billings- 
gate done  ? 

“ It  had  supplied  500  tons  of  fish  a day,  on  an  average, 
at  about  lid.  to  2d.  a pound,  the  inexpensive  fish,  such  as 
was  being  cooked  in  the  School  of  Cookery,  and  supplied  in 
the  Exhibition  at  6d.  per  plate. 

“ Billingsgate  was  the  cheapest  market  in  the  world, 
and  besides  that,  there  were  forty  markets  round  about 
London  already.”  (He  referred  to  such  markets  as  Leather 
Lane,  Whitecross  Street,  and  Whitechapel — the  Kerbstone 
market,  as  he  called  it,  where  costermongers  sold  their  fish 
at  about  10  per  cent,  above  the  wholesale  price  at 
Billingsgate. ) 

“ The  poor  did  get  cheap  fish,  and  the  rich  could  if  they 
liked,  if  they  would  only  do  as  their  grandmothers  did, 
take  their  basket  on  their  arms  and  go  with  the  money 
in  their  hands. 

“ But  what  was  the  fishmonger  to  do  ? They  expected 
him  to  call  at  the  house  and  ask  ‘ Any  fish  to-day  ? ’ ‘ No, 

not  to-day : ’ and  then  he  came  again  to-morrow  and  perhaps 
got  an  order  for  a whiting,  or  a sole,  and  perhaps  he  got 
paid  for  it,  and  perhaps  he  did  not,  after  giving  twelve 
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months’  credit.  They  could  not  expect  any  fishmonger  to 
do  that  without  charging  for  it.” 

Saner  words  than  these  from  two  representative  men 
were  never  uttered  upon  the  subject,  covering  as  they  do 
the  whole  of  the  disputed  ground,  and  the  experience  of 
after  history  has  proved  both  of  them  to  be  correct. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  another  venture  was  pro- 
jected, “ The  Fish  Exchange  (Blackfriars)  Limited,”  with  the 
usual  board  of  directors  asking  for  a capital  of  £600,000  to 
provide  an  independent  fish  exchange  for  London.  The  vast 
and  ever-increasing  population  of  the  Metropolis  having  long 
since  proved  the  insufficiency  of  Billingsgate,  the  public 
demanded  a central  building  for  supplying  and  delivering  fish,  a 
most  important  article  of  diet— alike  a necessity  and  a luxury 
— at  a minimum  cost,  and  to  meet  the  need,  the  Company 
would  be  their  own  salesmen  for  all  fish  consigned  to  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of 
the  Corporation  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of 
the  fish  supply.  “ This,”  said  they,  “ will  be  a reliable  test 
of  the  actual  wholesale  price  ; ” and  so  forth. 

Had  they  heeded  the  words  of  the  two  speakers  quoted 
above,  the  initial  outlays,  expenses,  and  advertisings  would 
have  been  saved,  and  another  fiasco  prevented. 

The  Duties  of  the  Corporation. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Corporation  of  London  needed  arousing 
to  a sense  of  its  duties,  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr  Walpole 
were  ultimately  carried  out.  Thames  Street  has  been 
widened,  a new  main  thoroughfare.  Monument  Street,  has 
been  driven  from  Arthur  Street  East  to  the  gates  of  the 
market ; the  market  itself  has  been  re-arranged,  and  useless 
space  brought  into  service,  and  over  the  whole  area,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  illustration,  there  is  an 
activity  which  to-day  falls  only  just  short  of  congestion. 

One  speaker  at  the  1883  Conference  had  stated  that 
although  this  large  quantity  of  fish  had  been  sold  at 
Billingsgate  for  l |d.  to  2d.  per  pound  day  by  day,  he  knew 
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that  none  of  the  fish  had  reached  the  poor  of  London  at 
that  price,  or  anything  like  it,  and  that  it  was  a new  thing 
to  a great  number  of  the  poor  who  came  to  the  Exhibition 
that  they  should  be  able  to  have  a fish  dinner,  including 
bread  and  potatoes,  for  (Id.,  served,  too,  in  a more  expensive 
manner  than  would  be  necessary  in  their  own  homes,  and 
further,  that  the  reason  for  their  ignorance  was  that  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  purchasing  fish  at  a reasonable  price 
in  the  Metropolis. 

We  have  remembrances  of  fried  fish  shops  even  in  those 
days,  where  6d.  was  an  outside  price  indeed  wherewith  to 
obtain  a meal,  and  since  that  time  the  business  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  price  of  small  fish  and 
offal,  or  coarse  fish,  ever  coming  down  again  in  Billingsgate 
to  the  wholesale  figures  quoted,  except  very  occasionally. 

Many  are  the  meals,  hot,  nourishing,  and  appetising,  that 
for  less  than  one  half  of  the  magic  sum  of  6d.  are  daily 
purchased,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  the  small  towns 
and  even  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  the  kingdom. 

Billingsgate  as  Distributer. 

The  increased  centring  of  trade  at  Billingsgate  has  not 
prevented  the  feeding  of  London  in  this  manner,  and  the 
outer  ring  of  Greater  London,  greater  in  the  number  of  its 
residential  inhabitants  than  London  itself,  draws  its  supplies 
from  the  same  source. 

That  which  State  Control  was  powerless  to  bring 
about,  that  which  interference  with  the  natural  currents 
of  trade  could  not  accomplish,  has  been  achieved  by 
development  along  sane  lines,  by  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions that  tempted  to  evasion,  and  that  free  access  to  the 
market,  allowing  within  the  reasonable  morning  hours  the 
fish  to  find  its  way  in  and  also  out  of  the  market  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  either  railway  companies  or  the 
fishmonger-buying  public. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  9 Anne,  Cap.  26,  it  was  specified 
that  no  fish  should  be  sold  in  the  market  before  3 a.m.  from 
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Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  or  before  5 a.m.  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady  Day. 

The  wording  of  the  enactment  would  seem  to  imply 
that  limitation  had  to  be  placed  upon  those  ardent  souls 
who  wished  to  begin  their  work  at  an  even  earlier  hour- 
men  to  whom  a Daylight  Saving  Bill  would  have  been  a 
monstrous  thing  seeing  that  they  wished  their  buying 
business  to  be  done  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

There  are  complaints  now  that  when  a glint  of  sunlight 
pierces  the  morning  sky  the  electric  light  is  turned  off, 
leaving  the  following  cloud  to  darken  the  market  space ; 
but  one  wonders  how  fish  was  bought  and  sold  when  the 
rush  light  was  the  sole  illuminant. 

Only  now  has  the  last  of  the  Old  School  passed  away, 
whose  boast  it  was  that  they  were  ready  for  business  when 
the  bell  rang  at  5 a.m.  ! 

A deteriorated  race  has  followed  them,  to  whom  the 
commencing  of  market  business  at  5 a.m.  does  not  stand 
for  a necessary,  a cardinal  virtue  ; possibly  the  electric  light 
makes  life  bearable  until  a later  hour  of  night  than  of  old. 

The  Dialect  of  the  Market. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  sign  of  change ; a writer  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  declared  that  the  fair  ladies 
of  the  place  were  proverbially  famous  for  the  faculty  of 
scolding,  and  that  a Billingsgate  fishwoman  was  generally 
an  adept  in  the  science,  and  out-hectored  all  the  sisterhood 
of  vixens. 

Ancient  authorities  state  that  the  market-women  of 
Athens  spoke  the  Attic  dialect  with  so  much  purity,  or 
had  so  good  an  ear  that  they  could  distinguish  a foreigner 
from  a native.  It  was  not  contended  that  the  Billingsgate 
dialect  was  the  most  correct  in  all  London,  but  it  was 
asserted,  nevertheless,  that  its  tropes  and  figures  of  rhetoric 
were  akin  to  the  Puissardcs  of  Paris,  and  that  to  learn  the 
English  language  in  all  its  purity,  unadulterated  by  modem 
refinements,  Billingsgate  was  the  place  to  frequent. 
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W e will  forgive  the  historian : there  may  have  been 

a substratum  of  truth  justifying  his  observations,  but  the 
Billingsgate  saleswoman  is  a being  of  the  past,  and  although 
it  be  ungallant  to  fasten  the  sins  of  the  race  upon  the 
weaker  sex,  yet  we  can  assert  without  contradiction  that 
more  profanity  is  to  be  heard  in  some  respectable  circles, 
so  called,  than  will  ever  assail  and  assoil  the  ear  in 
Billingsgate. 

But  the  stain  of  mud  clings  close,  long  after  the  mire 
has  fallen  away ; the  fishwomen  have  passed,  the  quintessence 
of  vulgarism  if  it  ever  existed  has  passed  also,  but  the 
language,  the  English  language  that  is,  remains,  and  so  long 
as  the  metaphors,  similes,  and  figures  of  speech  of  the  past 
are  a heritage  to  unknowing  speakers,  and  writers,  so  long 
it  is  to  be  feared  will  scolds,  vixens,  and  impolitenesses  in 
general  be  designated  by  the  one  comprehensive  word  — 
Billingsgate. 

Beyond  the  peculiar  “ back-slang,”  so  called,  a language 
whereby  the  initiated  can  converse  without  imparting  know- 
ledge to  the  bystander,  there  is  little  to  differentiate  betwixt 
the  manners  and  expressions  of  the  rough  but  good-tempered 
porters  and  those  who  claim  a self  - asserted  superiority ; in 
point  of  fact,  the  porter,  and  his  speech,  is  oft  to  be  preferred. 
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GRIMSBY 

Fish  and  Fishing  begins  the  History  of  the  Town. 

The  history  of  Grimsby  as  a port  for  fish  extends  to  a 
time  beyond  which  “the  memory  of  man  runneth  not” 
to  the  contrary. 

The  records  are  few,  and  these  are  divided  by  long 
periods,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  existence  of  a 
grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  is  the  means  by  which  we 
gain  an  insight  into  history  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  hidden. 

To  a grievance,  then,  between  Grimsby  and  her  opposite, 
and  island,  neighbour,  Ravensrodde,  and  its  attempted 
redressment,  is  due  our  earliest  knowledge  of  Grimsby’s 
connection  with  the  fishing,  or,  to  be  precise,  the  herring 
industry. 

Ravensrodde,  settled  by  a Norseman  named  Gryme, 
had  flourished  exceedingly,  and  had  applied  to  King 
Edward  I.  for  a charter  of  liberties,  and  obtained  it,  pay- 
ing therefore  the  great  sum  of  £300. 

With  the  possession  of  the  charter  came  assumption 
and  high  - handedness,  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
doings  of  the  Rodde-ites  were  authorised,  or,  rather,  covered 
by  the  terms  of  the  parchment  deed,  duly  signed  and  sealed. 

Intercepting  the  fishermen  bringing  the  herring  into 
Grimsby,  the  men  of  Ravensrodde  told  how  the  price  was 
only  20s.  a last  on  shore  there — actually  it  was  40s. — that 
more  could  be  made  of  the  fish  in  their  town,  and  thus, 
forestalling  the  men  of  Grimsby,  deprived  them  of  the 
fish  and  the  trade. 
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Appeal  was  made  to  the  King  and  Parliament,  resulting 
in  the  defeat  of  Grimsby  in  1304,  and  the  establishing  of 
Ravensrodde  as  successful  forestallers.  In  passing  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  loyalty 
of  Grimsby  to  the  King  or  to  a common  patriotism,  for 
a body  of  soldiers  was  provided  by  the  town  for  service  in 
the  Scottish  wars,  and  these  acquitted  themselves  so  well, 
attaining  thereby  so  high  a reputation  as  to  receive  the  public 
thanks  of  the  King ; further,  the  contribution  of  the  city  was 
11  ships  and  170  men  towards  the  armament  employed  for 
the  siege  of  Calais. 

But  time  brought  about  its  revenge,  the  sea  rose,  the 
floods  came,  and  Ravensrodde  was  no  more. 

Desolation  and  Disaster. 

An  impetus  was  thus  given  to  Grimsby,  whose  population 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  risen  to  5,000, 
but  disaster  was  in  store  for  them  also.  The  river  Humber, 
a good  servant  but  a hard  master,  wearing  away  the  huge 
cliffs  of  Cleethorpes,  spread  the  debris  over  the  Grimsby 
Haven,  and  filled  the  river  and  a natural  bay  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  giving  wild  common  land  some  two  miles 
broad,  in  place  and  return  for  their  commodious  haven  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Freshney  which  was  silted  up. 

“ A public-spirited  parliament-man,  a noble  soul,”  sought 
to  restore  the  prosperity.  Great  subscriptions  were  gathered, 
“ some  even  of  £2,000  a-piece ! " towards  digging  a new 
sluice  and  haven  and  promoting  the  fishery  at  the  Humber’s 
mouth,  and,  continues  the  Rev.  A.  de  la  Prynne,  giving  an 
account  of  a visit  in  October  1697,  “ five  large  fishing  vessels 
also  are  a-building  at  Stockwith,  and  other  places,  for  the 
town.” 

But  despite  these  efforts  and  the  labours  of  “ the  noble 
soul  ” aforesaid,  decline  had  so  seized  upon  the  town  that 
in  1790  the  population  was  only  982,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  its  population  was  a considerable 
way  below  2,000.  A century  later,  at  the  census  of  1911,. 
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the  number  was  returned  at  74,000,  figures  which  in  1913 
were  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  80,000 — an  increase 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  stable  commerce. 

Recovery  and  Recuperation — the  Outcome  of  Trawling. 

The  rapid  modern  development  of  Grimsby  is  to  be 
attributed  first  of  all  to  the  inception  of  trawling,  which 
had  become  the  recognised  form  of  fishing  by  the  Brixham 
men  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  its  intro- 
duction by  them  to  the  port  of  Hull  in  1844,  spreading 
thence  to  Grimsby  during  the  next  decade. 

In  1856  there  were  four  steam  trawlers  working  from 
the  town. 

The  Albati  •oss,  130  feet  long,  was  one  of  these,  but, 
like  most  pioneers,  was  before  her  time,  and  suffered  their 
usual  fate ; she  could  not  earn  her  working  expenses,  and 
died  out.  It  was  in  this  boat  that  Mr  G.  L.  Alward,  J.P., 
still  happily  alive  (1913),  and  engaged  in  active  business, 
made  a voyage  and  commenced  that  experience  which  has 
made  him  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  trade. 

Two  years  earlier  than  this,  in  1854,  there  were  twenty- 
four  trawlers,  all  told,  working  out  of  Grimsby,  and  in  1856 
the  same  number  were  still  busy,  in  this  latter  year  bringing 
to  market  453  tons  of  fish  at  the  estimated  value  of  £8,000. 

The  Railway  Company  as  Past  Pioneers. 

The  Railway  Company,  then  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincoln,  and  now  the  Great  Central,  realising  the 
possibilities  of  the  business,  called  together  in  1854  a con- 
ference of  persons  interested  in  fish  and  fishing,  the  terms 
of  reference  being,  to  decide  as  to  the  suitability  of  Grimsby 
for  the  establishment  of  the  industry. 

The  Railway  Company  with  commendable  prescience  gave 
to  the  merchants  who  rallied  to  them  free  passes  to  enable 
them  to  scour  the  countryside  in  search  of  trade,  their 
combined  efforts  producing,  possibly,  results  far  beyond  what 
either  side  could  have  expected.  In  fourteen  years,  1868,  the 
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boats  had  risen  in  number  to  139,  all  sailing  craft,  with  an 
out-turn  in  that  year  of  21,620  tons  of  fish  valued  at  £69,500. 

In  this  year  steam  carriers  from  the  fishing  fleet  to 
Billingsgate  were  established— a form  of  trading  the  goods 
to  market  that  was  persisted  in  for  a time  by  the  Grimsby 
men,  and  is  still  followed  by  the  Hull  fleet  presumably 
with  advantage  and  profit. 

Steam  Trawling  and  its  Ultimate  Success. 

The  re-introduction  of  steam  to  the  wants  of  the  business 
was  probably  one  cause  of  attention  being  turned  towards 
the  building  of  steam  trawlers,  which,  with  the  added 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  industry  and  the  ripe 
experience  of  the  skippers  employed,  was  to  revolutionise 
the  catching-end  of  the  business. 

But  during  the  next  twenty-two  years  the  growth  was 
mainly  in  sailing  vessels  ; steam  was  only  slowly,  if  surely, 
to  make  headway,  and  to  proclaim  its  efficiency  and  able- 
ness to  cope  with  the  increased  requirements  of  the  demand 
upon  the  one  side,  and  to  successfully  fish  at  the  greater 
depths  of  the  new  grounds  upon  the  other. 

In  this  year,  1890,  765  sailing  and  61  steam  craft  were 
fishing  from  Grimsby ; in  1900  the  sailing  craft  numbered 
61  as  against  471  steamers ; in  1909  there  were  but  29 
sailing  with  651  steamers,  and  now,  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  the  number  of  the  latter  is  well  on  the  way  to 
the  700  mark,  whilst  of  the  old  sail-trawling  craft  not  one 
remains  in  the  business. 

The  Pre-eminence  of  Grimsby  as  Fishing  Port. 

The  greatest  fishing  port  of  the  world.  Such  is  the 
one  description  applicable  to  Grimsby.  It  has  other  claims 
upon  the  commercial  world ; its  timber  industry,  for  instance, 
is  immense,  but  all  else  pales  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Grimsby  is  fish,  and  fish  is  synonym  for  Grimsby. 

Even  to  the  interested  person,  one  whose  business  is 
connected  with  the  fish,  a walk  upon  the  famous  pontoons 
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is  to  court  bewilderment,  and  if,  from  time  to  time,  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  credit  the  cry  of  the  cheap  alarmist, 
“ The  fish  is  vanishing  from  the  sea,”  a morning’s  walk 
around  the  never-ending  fish  quays  will  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  fish  has  vanished  from  the  sea,  for  is  it  not  all 
here  ? And  whilst  the  thought  is  getting  a hold  upon  him, 
another  trawler  is  moored  alongside,  and  soon  a thousand 
codfish  are  lying  in  ranks,  each  fish  in  its  own  rank  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  this  output  is  but  a portion  of  the  finny 
freight  of  one  boat  now  returned  from  the  Faroe  Island 
fishery. 

And  the  boat  is  not  the  largest  in  the  Grimsby  service 
by  any  means.  At  the  pontoon’s  end  the  Pavlova  — the 
name  itself  will  give  the  cue  to  her  modernity — is  even  now 
taking  on  board  her  35  tons  of  crushed  ice  for  use  upon  the 
journey  she  is  to  commence  when  the  loading  is  complete. 

But  there  is  even  now  a-building  a greater  boat  still, 
the  Passing,  that  within  a week  or  two  will  carry  the 
standard  of  unquestioned  superiority,  and  fly  the  flag  of 
the  well-known  and  successful  firm  of  Alec  L.  Black  & Co. 

As  with  most  developments  that  are  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  the  pioneers,  the  course  of  the  quays,  the  planning 
of  the  pontoons,  and  the  placing  of  the  docks  is  such  that 
a picture  showing  the  immensity  of  the  trade,  or  conveying 
a concrete  idea  of  its  greatness,  is  impossible. 

Piecemeal  has  perforce  been  the  method  of  development, 
with  the  result  that  perpetual  congestion  is  experienced  with 
its  consequent  difficulties  to  all  — difficulties  that  only  an 
enormous  outlay  can  provide  for. 

As  we  write,  a personal  promise  has  been  given  by  Sir 
Sam  Fay  on  behalf  of  the  company  who  own  the  whole 
of  the  territory,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  land,  sea,  and  docks, 
that  plans  shall  be  prepared  showing  the  intentions  of  the 
company  in  respect  to  enlargement — an  enlargement  all  the 
more  imperative  because  of  the  failure  of  Blyth  as  a deep- 
sea  fishing  port  and  the  transfer  of  the  Blyth  trawlers  to 
Grimsby  as  their  present  and  future  base. 

vol.  1.  D 
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These  plans  are  to  be  developed  over  a site  giving  an 
additional  28  acres  of  water  space  with  some  4,000  feet  of 
extra  fish  quay,  but,  when  completed,  he  would  be  a rash 
man  who  ventured  to  predict,  or  assert,  that  finality  would 
be  found  within  its  confines,  or  that  in  less  than  ten 
years  from  its  finishing  the  trade  would  not  again  be 
clamouring  for  more  convenience. 

The  Ice  Business  in  Grimsby. 

Some  reference  is  here  deserved  by  the  ice  business 
which  forms  so  large  a portion  of  the  fish  docks  commerce, 
and  without  which  the  trade  would  be  practically  impossible. 

The  authorities  quote  us  the  fact  that  every  year  some 
7,000  to  8,000  tons  of  ice  are  imported  from  Norway,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  consumed,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  in 
connection  with  the  fishing  industry. 

In  addition  there  is  turned  out  by  the  two  ice  factories 
some  140,000  tons  of  machine-made  ice  per  annum;  one 
company,  claiming  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  was 
referred  to  recently  by  the  highest  authority  upon  the 
subject,  as  the  manufactory  where  40  tons  of  ice  was  being 
produced  from  1 ton  of  coal  — a world’s  record,  it  is 
believed  to  be,  for  America,  the  home  of  big  plants  and 
effective  installations,  is  not  able  to  rival  this ; in  fact  the 
leading  refrigeration  paper  of  the  States  describes  a plant 
that  is  able  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  30  to  1 as  some- 
thing new. 

Misgivings  and  Fears  of  the  Merchants. 

It  is  fitting  here  when  all  the  cry  is  for  room,  more 
room,  to  record  that  in  1886  an  association  was  formed  in 
Grimsby  to  obtain  an  exchange  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
something  very  serious  had  not  happened,  or  was  about  to 
happen,  as  to  whether  the  trade  had  not  reached  the  end 
of  its  tether,  as  to  whether  the  North  Sea  was  not  being 
rapidly  exhausted,  and  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  future 
when  these  things  had  really  come  to  pass. 
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A phase  of  mind  this  that  seems  peculiar  to  the  trade, 
or  is  it  that  such  tremors  are  communicative,  for  Aberdeen 
was  to  be  smitten  by  the  same  pessimism  some  six  years 
after,  and  was  alike  to  emerge  from  “ a passing  phase  ” 
more  vigorous,  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

The  Railway  Company  and  its  Assistance  to  the  Trade. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Great  Central 
Railway  and  the  part  the  Company  took  in  establishing 
the  industry ; this  part  they  have  sustained  all  along  the 
line,  wherever  it  has  been  commercially  possible. 

As  it  is  true  to  say  that  without  the  steam  trawler  the 
fish  trade  at  the  present  time  could  not  maintain  its  prestige, 
it  is  also  right  to  say  that  without  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way, under  the  able  control  of  Sir  Sam  Fay,  and  the  firm 
but  courteous  management  of  the  local  chief,  Mr  Dance, 
the  Grimsby  fish  trade  would  be  impossible,  and  that  with- 
out the  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  merchants 
the  vast  tonnage  of  fish  could  not  be  handled. 

The  record  number  of  tons  of  fish  landed  in  one  day 
up  to  the  present  time  stands  at  1,400,  but  even  this  will 
be  passed  when  the  larger  boats  now  building,  or  designed, 
are  engaged  upon  active  service. 

A yearly  tonnage  of  190,000,  averaging  over  600  tons 
per  day  of  fish,  are  quantities  that  would  surpass  imagina- 
tion were  they  not  authenticated  by  the  Railway  Company’s 
records. 

As  giving  an  idea  of  the  distribution  side  of  the  business 
and  the  claims  it  makes  upon  the  company,  the  trade 
upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  Good  Friday  demands 
400  wagons,  into  which  are  loaded  some  18,000  packages 
for  traders,  and  some  5,000  smaller  parcels,  these  going 
direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  Continental  and  Home  Demand. 

In  addition  to  this,  provision  has  to  be  made  for  an 
export  trade  approximating  to  80,000  tons  per  year,  more 
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or  less,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  Continent,  demands 
which  are  always  increasing,  if  not  at  the  same  rapid 

rate  as  is  the  home  consumption. 

The  Company  has  the  handling  of  4,000,000  packages 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  representing  the  business 
done,  and  the  turn-over,  of  600  merchants,  located  at 

Grimsby  upon  the  pontoon,  who  have  received  their 
supplies  as  the  result  of  the  successful  fishing  operations 
of  the  650  steam  trawlers  trading  to  the  port. 

It  may  be,  as  is  often  alleged,  that  the  Company, 
does  not  do  all  that  it  might  in  fostering  the  business, 
but  an  impartial  observer  might  be  tempted  to  question 
the  justness  of  the  contention,  seeing  that  the  market, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  attracts  to  itself  fish  that 
has  been  caught  over  a vast  area  extending  to,  say, 

1,000  miles  northward,  the  distance  of  the  Iceland  fishery, 
the  same  southward,  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  further 

still  to  the  north-east,  some  1,500  miles  to  the  White 
Sea. 

The  last  eighteen  months  has  seen  an  attempt  to 
establish  a competitive  fish  trade  and  market  at  Blyth, 
but  as  we  write  the  fleet  that  lias  been  trading  there 
is  now  discharging  its  fish  at  the  Grimsby  pontoon  side, 
some  forty  steam  trawlers,  whose  advent  has  probably 
hastened  on  the  conference  with  the  railway  authorities 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  plans  for  increased  dock  and 
pontoon  space  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
fish  merchants’  committee  or  association  for  their  con- 
sideration and  discussion. 

That  some  75  per  cent,  increased  dock  accommodation 
is  projected  will  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  company 
is  prepared  to  do  even  greater  things  for  the  future 
betterment  of  the  trade,  it  being  obvious  that  upon  such 
a great  outlay  as  this  increase  will  demand,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  earn  a satisfactory  rate  of  interest,  and  that 
adequate  recoupment  can  only  be  looked  for  when  many 
years  have  elapsed. 
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The  Grimsby  Herring  Drifters. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  regret,  however,  that  circumstances 
will  not  permit  of  greater  facilities  being  tendered  to  the 
herring  drifters,  at  least,  not  in  the  near  future. 

The  ideal  port  for  these  drifters  is  one  whose  natural 
position  allows  of  free  and  rapid  ingress,  and  egress,  at  all 
states  of  the  tide,  together  with  ample  berthing  room. 

The  provisioning  of  the  boat  goes  on  whilst  she  is 
trimming  herself  for  sea,  immediately  after  the  last  basket 
of  herrings  is  hauled  ashore ; not  a moment  must  be  lost, 
for  that  may  mean  the  missing  of  a shoal  and  the  loss  of 
a speedy  catch  with  its  need  for  a swift  return  to  a high 
priced  market. 

These  ideal  conditions  obtain  to  a limited  extent  at 
Grimsby  around  the  present  herring  slip,  but  its  extension 
is  impracticable,  with  the  result  that  one  sees  a drifter  en- 
deavouring to  nose  its  way  to  the  quay-side,  but  forced  to 
await  the  rough  and  ready  ruling  “ first  come,  first  served.” 

The  Herring  Trade. 

For  the  herring  trade  Grimsby  is  unique  also  in  the  dis- 
tributive sense.  The  pontoon  caters  for  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  traders  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  merchants  that 
supply  them  have  the  first  claim  upon  their  business  and 
ai'e  able  to  influence  sales  if  only  the  fish  were  to  be  had, 
and  this  immense  demand  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
satisfactory  to  the  drifters,  helping,  as  it  naturally  would,  to 
lift  the  price  by  reason  of  the  increased  competition  for 
the  fish. 

Through  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
when  the  fish  are  probably  nearer  to  Grimsby  than  to  any 
other  port,  many  steam  drifters  are  to  be  seen  taking  the 
risk  of  delay,  the  prices  obtained  usually  being  fairly  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  a brave  sight  to  see  a small  fleet  of  boats 
under  every  ounce  of  steam  and  with  all  available  canvas 
spread,  speeding  from  the  open  sea  through  the  wide  reach 
of  the  Humber  racing  for  first  place  at  the  pier  head  and 
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the  entrance  channel  of  the  small  area  shared  in  common 
with  tug  and  passenger  boats. 

With  incredible  celerity  a sample  of  the  catch,  fresh,  over- 
days, and  salted,  of  either,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
conveyed  to  the  small  covered  sale-room  on  the  quay  or  pier ; 
two  or  three  minutes  suffice  for  the  salesman  to  have  gathered 
his  merchants  and  to  have  disposed  by  auction  of  the  freight. 

The  number  of  crans  is  written  upon  a list  for  the 
guidance  of  the  authorities.  The  buyer  in  a moment  is  in 
attendance  upon  the  unloading  ; straight  from  the  vessels’ 
baskets  the  fish,  salted  or  fresh,  are  placed  into  barrels,  kits, 
or  boxes,  and  by  the  time  the  unloading  is  completed  the 
merchant  has  his  purchase  ready  for  home,  for  inland 
travelling,  or  for  over  sea  — across,  as  the  familiar  and 
colloquial  style  has  it. 

And  there  is  moaning  loud  and  emphatic  should  the 
Company  put  a steamer  alongside  to  convey  the  day’s  supply 
to  Hamburg  only  capable  of  carrying  1,800  boxes  instead  of 
the  3,200  the  anxious  merchants  are  hoping  to  despatch. 

The  fish  docks  are  known  as  No.  1 and  No.  2,  the  first 
of  these,  No.  1,  is  divided  from  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  by 
the  usual  dock  gates,  whilst  No.  2 is  entered  via  No.  1. 

One  side  of  each  of  the  two  docks  is  covered  in,  except 
at  intervals,  forming  practically  one  continuous  shed  giving 
a length  of  1,300  yards  in  daily  use,  this  added  to  the 
herring  slip,  or  stage,  of  300  yards,  gives  approximately  a 
mile  of  market  way,  and  forms  the  famous  “ fish  pontoon.” 

Crude  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  the  pontoon 
is  so  constructed  that  the  Railway  Company’s  trucks  can 
run  alongside  of  it,  their  floor  level  at  the  same  height, 
thus  there  is  a wise  economy  of  energy  ; the  result  of  fore- 
thought and  arrangement ; the  trawlers  land  their  fish  upon 
the  market  floor,  and  at  that  level  it  remains  throughout 
the  subsequent  handlings,  selling,  buying,  packing,  and 
despatching. 

The  selling  of  the  fish  is  one  of  the  most  celeritous 
businesses  on  record  ; a thousand  trunks  of  Iceland  haddocks 
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being  “ knocked  down  ” in  a few  seconds,  not  that  any 
bidding  is  missed,  or  any  buyer  is  excluded,  for  it  is 
always  optional  for  the  purchaser  to  take  one  or  more 
trunks  at  the  price,  a system  that,  whilst  it  may  prolong 
the  selling  for  a few  moments  longer,  allows  the  best  fish 
to  make  the  best  price  unhindered  by  compulsion  to  take 
the  earlier  catchings  of  the  voyage  at  the  same  price  as 
the  later  fishings. 

As  in  many  other  trades  doubtless  a little  “ topping 
up  ” is  practised  occasionally.  As  the  fish  is  dug  out  of 
the  icy  hold  of  the  trawler  it  is  cast  in  basketfuls  upon  the 
quay  to  be  picked  up  by  the  mate  and  his  men  and  filled 
into  trunks,  that  are  then  marshalled  into  ranks,  convenient 
for  the  auctioneer  to  sell  and  the  buyer  to  see ; naturally, 
the  best  fish  stands  quite  an  even  chance  of  being  shown 
on  top,  but  the  occasional  throwing  up  of  the  trunk  and 
the  purchase  also  keeps  the  trouble  of  “ topping  up  ” within 
very  narrow  limits. 

The  large  prime  fish,  halibut,  turbot,  brill  cod,  lying 
in  single  file  upon  the  stone-covered  quay-space  are  visible, 
each  one  of  them  to  the  buyer,  so  that  he  gets  what  he 
bids  for,  and  pays  for  what  he  gets. 

With  the  exception  of  perhaps  a large  Iceland  trawler, 
the  bulk  of  the  fish  is  landed  by  eight  o’clock,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  the  fish  is  being  trucked  to  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  various  merchants. 

The  Grimsby  fish  merchants’  truck  is  an  institution  that 
demands  all  the  available  space,  and  takes  it,  to  the  jeopardy 
of  every  one  within  its  reach  upon  the  narrow  alley  ways, 
but  the  days  of  its  dominance  are  numbered ; when  the 
reconstructed  market  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  the 
truck  will  have  a run-way  to  itself  without  discommoding  the 
man  on  business  thoughts  intent,  to  whom  time,  as  well  as 
bruises,  are  matters  of  moment  and  concern. 

Thus  does  Grimsby  make  her  mark  in  the  fish-world,  thus 
set  her  seal  upon  all  departments  of  the  business,  and  when 
the  new  waterways  and  quays  are  ready,  and  the  present 
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huddled  condition  of  the  pontoons  remedied  by  the  projected 
improvement  of  them  in  height  and  width,  then  will  her 
position  be  assured,  unassailable,  and  her  name  the  chief  one 
the  wide  world  over. 

Statistics. 

In  conclusion,  we  give  a few  figures  setting  forth  the 
enormous  quantities  and  values  that  are  handled  year  by 
year. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  extension 
and  expansion,  the  company  despatched  from  Grimsby  453 
tons  of  fish  equivalent  to  1^  tons  for  each  working  day. 
We  leap  the  intervening  thirty-six  years,  and  come  to  the 
totals  set  forth  below. 

It  is  customary  to  set  these  figures  forth  in  cwts., 
possibly  thus  they  are  more  imposing,  but  if  the  reader 
will  bring  his  imagination  to  bear,  and  remember  that  it 
takes  twenty  large  trunks,  or  boxes,  to  contain  a ton  of 
fish,  he  will  probably  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  trade  and  the  vast  issues  that  are  involved 
therein. 

The  tabulated  figures  for  1910,  1911,  1912  were  supplied 
specially  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  whose 
courtesy  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Wet  Fish. 

Total  Value 
including 
Shell-fish. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

£ 

1854 

453 

. . . 

1900 

134,000 

2,273,300 

1909 

173,735 

3,461,800 

1910 

174,538 

2,527,862 

2,534,164 

1911 

190,129 

2,659,728 

2,663,265 

1912 

175, 739* 

2,835,865 

2,841,779 

• 

* Decrease  due-  to  Coal  Strike,  and  increase  of  value  due  to  inflated  prices  in 
consequence. 


ft. 
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Benjamin  Franklin’s  piece  of  silver  has  grown  into 
a harvest  of  gold  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  the 
philosopher,  the  beliefs  of  the  business  men,  or  the 
faith  of  Grimsby’s  first  good  angel,  the  Central  Railway 
Company. 

It  is  fitting  that  just  here,  when  dealing  with  the  port 
where  gathers  and  foregathers  the  greatest  array  of  fishermen 
in  ancient  or  modern  history,  one  should  quote  from  Whittier’s 
“ Songs  of  Labour,”  unfortunately  little  known  : — 


“ Now,  brothers,  for  the  icebergs 
Of  frozen  Labrador, 

Floating  spectral  in  the  moonshine, 
Along  the  low,  black  shore  ! 

When  like  snow  the  gannets’  feathers, 
On  Brador’s  rocks  are  shed, 

And  the  noisy  murr  are  Hying, 

Like  black  scuds,  overhead  ; 

“ Where  in  mist  the  rock  is  hiding, 

And  the  sharp  reef  lurks  below, 

And  the  white  squall  smites  in  summer, 
And  the  autumn’s  tempests  blow  ; 
When  through  gray  and  rolling  vapour, 
From  evening  unto  morn, 

A thousand  boats  are  hailing, 

Horn  answering  unto  horn. 

“ Hurrah  ! — Hurrah  !— the  west-wind 
Comes  freshening  down  the  bay, 

The  rising  sails  are  filling, — 

Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way ! 

Leave  the  coward  landsmen  clinging 
To  the  dull  earth,  like  a weed, — 

The  stars  of  heaven  shall  guide  us, 

The  breath  of  heaven  shall  speed  ! ” 


CHAPTER  IV 


ABERDEEN 

The  Parentage  of  the  Town  and  the  Trade. 

Probably  the  time  has  never  been  when  the  fisheries  were 
not  prosecuted  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  a hardy 
race  of  men  finding  food,  and  an  outlet  for  their  energies, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  sea. 

The  estuaries  of  the  many  rivers  and  the  coves,  or 
cleftings,  of  the  hills  as  they  dipped  to  the  sea,  afforded 
shelter  for  their  house-building  and  home-rearing,  whilst  the 
teeming  waters  of  the  ocean,  stretching  from  their  narrow 
shore  - marge  away  into  the  infinite,  provided  a plentiful 
supply  of  food  once  the  mastery  of  the  waves  and  the 
mystery  of  the  craft  had  been  acquired. 

“ They  do  not  know  the  cultivating  of  grain  and  live 
much  on  fish,”  wrote  Solinus  of  the  Northmen  about  the 
year  240  a.d. 

With  the  ordinary  pre-mediseval  practice,  each  man  fished 
for  himself,  truck,  or  barter,  probably  being  resorted  to  for 
the  supply  of  the  common  wants  of  life,  until,  as  our 
historical  survey  of  the  fishing  industry  sets  forth,  a garnering 
of  the  wealth  of  the  sea  beyond  their  personal  needs  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  providing  of  the  simple  necessaries  of  life, 
led  them  to  venture  beyond  the  horizon,  to  the  Continental 
peoples,  who  gladly  exchanged  their  products  for  the 
welcome  fish,  fish  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  months 
ahead  — a winter’s  storage  of  food,  for  necessity,  ever  the 
mother-wit  of  invention,  had  taught  the  northerner  that  the 
salt  of  the  sea  would  preserve  the  fish  of  the  sea  against 
the  coming  seasons  of  inclemency  and  scarcity. 
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Amid  such  surroundings  and  incidents  the  fishing  villages 
of  Torry  and  Footdee,  the  parents  of  Aberdeen,  and  standing 
still  as  a memento  of  the  past  at  the  gateway  of  her  com- 
mercial traffic,  had  their  rise,  and  pursued  a precarious 
existence,  in  company  with  scores  of  other  similarly  situated, 
and  isolated,  communities. 

With  the  growth  of  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries,  Aberdeen 
sent  a fleet  to  engage  in  the  more  remunerative,  if  more 
dangerous,  fishings,  to  the  north ; whalebone  at  £700  per 
ton  could  not  be  other  than  an  inducement  to  the  ever- 
thrifty  Scot. 

The  Whaling  Industry. 

This  pursuit,  however,  in  course  of  time  lost  its  profit- 
ableness so  that  by  the  year  1820  only  fifteen  Aberdeen-owned 
vessels  were  engaged  in  the  industry ; in  another  forty  years 
it  had  decreased  to  one,  an  end  to  a great  enterprise  in 
which,  with  its  then  sub-port  of  Peterhead,  it  had  taken 
great  interest  and  contributed  much  in  the  matter  of 
invention  and  skill.  When  again,  as  late  as  1882,  the 
bottle-nose  whale  came  into  commercial  notice  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  a Peterhead  skipper,  Captain  David  Gray,  who 
led  the  way,  with  a capture  in  the  one  season  of  over  200 
fish.  The  pressing  into  the  business  of  other  nations,  notably 
the  Norwegians,  reduced  the  value  of  the  proceeds  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it  once  more  unremunerative  to  British 
vessels,  the  owners  and  crews  of  which  were  already  hearing 
of  something  better  in  the  growth  of  the  trawling  industry, 
a growth  that  is  almost  worthy  of  the  word  phenomenal, 
seeing  that  the  values  of  the  landings  in  the  year  of  David 
Gray’s  whale  venture  were  but  a hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
part  of  what  they  are  to-day. 

The  First  Trawler  for  Aberdeen. 

Some  ten  years  previously,  in  1872,  Mr  R.  D.  Walker, 
then  of  Johnshaven,  had  purchased  a Plymouth  trawl-smack 
with  beam  trawl  complete,  and  in  1874  landed  his  first 
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catchings  at  Aberdeen,  amid  scenes  of  popular  hostility. 
“ Our  craft  is  in  danger  ” was  the  trouble  with  the  hardy 
Northmen  as  it  had  been  in  the  softer  south  many  years 
before ; and  in  more  senses  than  one,  because  the  wooden - 
built  fishing  boat  was  to  become  entirely  superseded,  and 
in  the  general  advance  the  wooden  trawler  was  itself  to  go 
the  way  of  its  prototype. 

But  in  the  main  the  methods  in  use  were  primitive 
indeed,  for  catching  fish,  for  landing,  and  for  selling  it  until, 
for  Aberdeen,  as  for  the  bottle  - nose  whale,  the  important 
year  of  1882. 

The  Toiler  and  her  Record. 

A small  syndicate  bestirred  themselves  to  find  a suitable 
steamer  with  which  to  make  an  initial  venture  into  the  new 
form  of  fishing,  and  it  was  found  in  the  appropriately  named 
Toiler,  a wooden  Tyne-built  tug-boat  owned  in  Dublin. 

After  a month  spent  in  fitting  and  replenishing  she  went 
to  sea  for  the  first  time  in  her  new  employ  on  22nd  March, 
and  inaugurated  the  new  era  by  returning  the  following  day 
with  a catch,  all  told,  of  three  boxes  of  haddock,  sold  to 
Mr  Thomas  Davidson  for  £l,  17s. 

To  imagine  that  the  syndicate  would,  or  could,  be 
pleased  with  such  a showing  as  the  result  of  one  night’s 
work,  would  be  to  credit  them  with  more  sanguineness 
than  sense,  but  at  least  the  fact  was  established  that 
ground  trawling  was  possible ; further,  that  the  catch  was 
independent  of  the  fish  being  “ on  the  feed,”  and,  of  more 
import  still,  if  there  were  a failure  of  the  fish  they  were 
after  others  would  be  found  in  the  net,  thus  the  chances 
of  returning  to  port  without  a freight  to  meet  expenses 
were  minimised,  and  the  business,  thus  assured,  was  placed 
upon  a commercial  basis. 

With  that  dourness,  truthfully  proverbial  of  the  Scot, 
the  Toiler  was  headed  for  sea  again,  and,  to  our  ideas, 
with  every  possibility  of  success ; the  three  - mile  limit 
was  an  unknown  proviso,  the  Moray  Firth,  richest  of 
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rearing  grounds,  had  not  been  closed  against  our  own 
countrymen,  and  that  success  was  speedily  achieved  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  Success  of  the  Toiler. 

Sailing  from  the  port  in  the  afternoon  the  rule  was 
to  be  back  in  the  morning,  ready  to  dispose  of  the  night’s 
catchings,  and  these  for  the  first  month  totalled  £207,  Is. 

Another  landmark  was  set  up  when  the  only  known 
method  of  arriving  at  values,  measuring  the  supply  against 
the  demand,  was  instituted  in  the  Aberdeen  business 
by  the  sale  at  public  auction  on  the  25th  May  1882 
of  the  previous  night’s  fishing,  realising  on  this  occasion 
the  sum  of  £2,  11s.  6d— an  insignificant  amount  of  goods 
wherewith  to  give  the  system  a trial,  but,  as  with  the  first 
landing  of  trawled  fish,  the  principle  was  established,  the 
success  was  to  follow. 

It  did ; the  result  of  the  first  six  months’  working  was 
£l,772,  Is.,  the  expenses,  £1,002,  17s.,  giving  a net  profit 
of  £769,  4s.,  and  out  of  this  a dividend  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  cent,  was  declared  ! 

But  a few  other  things  were  in  the  syndicate’s  favour. 
Their  ice  account  for  the  six  months  came  to  £l,  2s.  6d. 

There  were  not  any  harbour  dues  to  meet,  no  charge 
was  made  for  water,  neither  had  the  system  of  discount 
to  buyers  been  introduced. 

Thus  did  everything  play  into  their  hands,  but  not  for 
long ; they  were  to  gather  knowledge  that  others  might 
use  it ; they  were  to  prove  at  their  own  cost  that  converted 
tug-boats  were  not  built  upon  suitable  lines,  and  that 
wooden  craft  were  unreliable  and  unsubstantial  to  face  the 
inclemencies  of  weather  plus  the  continuous  straining  that 
the  work  imposed  upon  them. 

The  Failure  of  the  Toiler. 

In  short,  the  perils  of  the  pioneer  were  theirs,  albeit 
they  had  established  the  business  without  loss  of  capital ; 
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the  Toiler,  to  whose  memory  the  Granite  City  has  yet  to 
do  suitable  honour,  was  sold  out  of  the  service  to  be  lost, 
and  to  lie  in  the  tracks  of  the  Firth  whose  bed  she  had 
been  the  first  to  disturb. 

Her  successor,  the  first  iron  trawler  built  in  Aberdeen, 
the  North  Star,  was  to  signalise  her  honour  by  recovering 
a portion  of  the  Toiler  in  the  trawl,  a fitting  connecting 
link  between  the  two  advance  guards  of  the  new  industry. 

The  new  type  of  boat  at  Aberdeen  was  to  be  farther 
and  more  effectively  equipped  by  the  adoption  in  1885 
of  the  otter  trawl,  in  which  year  two  were  fitted,  whilst 
in  1897  the  beam  trawl  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
newer  method. 

Aberdeen,  as  a city,  wTas  unconscious,  and  pardonably 
so,  of  the  revolution  that  was  working  itself  out  at  her 
ocean-gate. 

The  fish  was  brought  to  land  and  laid  for  sale  upon 
the  primitive,  uncovered,  and  dusty  space  above  Point  Law 
at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  the  spot  where  now  the  herring  sale- 
room is  established. 

A Deputation  of  Scotchmen  sent  South. 

Naturally,  the  incongruity  was  too  great,  and  the  harbour 
commissioners,  probably  scenting  a means  of  increased  income, 
sent  a party  of  four  men  as  a deputation  down  south  to 
learn  how  things  were  done  and  the  best  means  of  doing 
them. 

The  doings  of  that  deputation  should  be  written  every- 
where wherever  men  are  supposed  to  expend  themselves 
for  the  good  of  their  fellows  in  the  public  service. 

They  worked  all  day  inspecting,  and  travelled  all  night 
sleeping,  this  to  save  expense,  and  one  of  their  members  has 
put  on  record  the  history  of  their  coming  into  Grimsby  at 
daybreak,  of  performing  their  morning  toilet  at  a horse 
trough  and  a pump,  and  breakfasting  at  a coffee  barrow  ! 

Such  Spartan  treatment  sent  them  home,  resolved  not 
to  copy  what  they  had  seen  there — as  it  is  possible  they 
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might  have  done  had  Grimsby  received  them  with  open-armed 
hospitality  — but  to  do  better,  with  the  result  that  their 
landing  space  and  stage  was  to  be  forever  unencumbered, 
free  from  the  stacking  of  empties,  of  fish  storage  magazines, 
and  unsightly  and  obstructive  office  structures.  And  when 
Grimsby,  the  premier  fishing  port  of  the  world  within 
the  last  few  years,  was  to  build  the  magnificent  Henderson 
and  Chapman  jetties,  they  were  to  be  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  those  four  pilgrims  from  Aberdeen  who  had  thus 
weariedly  entered  her  town  some  twenty  years  before. 

Shadwell,  the  London  market,  designed  to  relieve  the 
congestion  at  Billingsgate,  was  one  amongst  the  centres 
visited,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  found  a commodious 
premise  lacking  a trade,  and  foredoomed  to  failure.  Never- 
theless, without  accepting  the  omen  of  disaster,  this  was 
the  pattern  chosen  in  lieu  of  the  hampered  design,  although 
busy  to  repletion,  which  the  Lincolnshire  port  could  intro- 
duce them  to. 

The  Growth  of  the  Market  Space. 

From  time  to  time  the  original  market  has  been  added 
to,  and  on  each  occasion  a greater  breadth  of  view,  an 
enlarged  idea  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities,  has  been 
noticeable. 

No  longer  the  Cinderella  of  the  city,  the  fishmarket  has 
become  the  fairy  godmother,  whose  contribution  in  the 
financial  year  just  finished  to  the  fund  of  the  “ common- 
good  ” was  no  less  a sum  than  £5,200. 

Already  the  length  of  covered  quay  space  approximates 
to  half  a mile,  with  a width  of  from  50  to  60  feet ; a further 
length  of  about  500  feet  is  in  a forward  state  of  prepara- 
tion at  the  time  of  writing,  whilst  a jetty  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  last  completed  portion  is  being  planned  for 
early  conversion  to  the  insatiable  and  expanding  demands 
of  the  ever  - increasing  trade,  an  expansion  that  is  all  the 
more  possible  because  of  the  harbour’s  contiguity  to  the 
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open  sea  and  the  possibility  of  “ making  ” and  entering  it 
for  two  and  a half  hours  before  and  after  high  water. 

In  the  matter  of  replenishing,  as  in  the  inloading  of  ice 
and  coal,  it  would  appear  that  Grimsby  is  the  better 
situated. 

Steam-driven  coal  barges  can  there  be  laid  alongside  of 
the  discharged  vessel,  which  can  then  move  along  to  an  iron 
shoot,  down  which  the  ice  is  driven  from  the  factory  in 
one  unbroken,  unhesitating  stream,  and  the  35  tons  of  a 
Pavlova  be  taken  inboard  with  a celerity  unbelievable. 
Aberdeen  lacking  space  and  convenience  must  lorry  its  coals 
and  unload  them,  sack  by  sack,  and  cart  its  ice  and  shoot 
it,  tub  by  tub,  into  the  hold. 

It  might  well  be  a matter  for  consideration  to  the  harbour 
commissioners  and  those  interested  how  these  handicaps  to 
the  northern  port  could  be  remedied  and  removed,  time,  with 
the  trawler,  being  of  the  essence  of  success. 


Aberdeen’s  Volume  of  Fish  Trade. 

As  evidence  of  this  ever-increasing  trade  let  these  figures 
bear  their  eloquent  testimony. 

Values  of  white  fish  as  landed — - 


In  1881 
1887 
1902 
1912 

In  terms  of  quantities— 

1887 

1888 
1902 
1912 


under  £10,000 
„ 86,900 

„ 633,232 

„ 1,241,617 


176,163  cwts 
188,317  „ 

1,105,842  „ 

2,441,903  „ 


As  a proof  of  what  the  market  is  capable  of  handling,  of 
what  the  public  can  absorb,  and  as  a record  of  the  immense 
proportions  the  trade  has  assumed,  we  give  the  landings  for 
one  week,  the  six  days  from  7th  April  to  12th  April  1913, 
a record  we  should  be  the  last  to  say  was  in  the  nature  of 
finality,  for  no  sooner  has  one  been  made  than  another 
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season  breaks  it.  Here  are  the  daily  figures  set  forth  in 
hundredweights  for  the  period  stated  above : — 

16,440  cwts. 

19,020  „ 

20,780  „ 

15,960  „ 

19,020  „ 

9,760  „ 

100,980  cwts. 


The  Pessimism  of  1902. 

It  is  curious  to  read  in  the  light  of  these  figures  the 
remarks  of  an  eminent  bailie  in  the  business,  made  in 
1902,  at  the  launching  of  a new  boat,  “it  was  no  use 
disguising  the  fact  that  there  has  been  over-production  in 
the  building  of  boats,”  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  in  the  same 
lugubrious  tone ; and  a trawling  company  with  a very  fair- 
trading  balance  for  the  year  passed  its  dividend  against 
the  bad  days  in  store  for  them. 

Maybe  such  caution  was  natural,  some  would  say  “ quite,” 
for  never  was  a new  boat  launched  from  the  very  beginning 
of  things  but  that  there  was  heard  the  resolve  prompted 
of  the  croakers,  “ It  will  be  the  last,  we  must  not  build 
another.”  But  ever,  as  the  boats  have  taken  the  water  and 
wetted  their  nets,  it  has  been  to  bring  the  fish  back  home, 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  200,000  square  miles  open 
to  the  steam  fleets  of  to-day  is  an  inexhaustible  area, 
depleted,  apparently,  from  time  to  time  in  parts,  but  yield- 
ing at  other  points  an  ever-increasing  volume  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation’s  food  supply. 

The  Development  of  Ten  Years. 

The  quantities  of  1902,  the  year  of  pessimism,  of  doubt, 
of  distrust,  were  to  be  more  than  doubled  in  1912,  Nature’s 
own  reply  given  in  rebuke  in  Nature’s  own  inimitable 
way,  whilst  the  retort  of  the  ship-owner  was  the  increasing 
of  the  fleet  to  the  280  steam  trawlers  and  80  steam  liners, 
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local  owned,  that  are  now  working  continuously  in  and  out 
of  Aberdeen. 

Quite  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Aberdeen 
market  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  resorted  to  by  the 
German  trawlers  engaged  in  the  Iceland  trade.  In  one 
month  of  1912  out  of  84  Iceland  voyages  of  fish  80 
were  “shot”  by  our  Teutonic  cousins!  As  a set-off  to  this 
pre  - eminence  in  the  more  northern  waters  the  Aberdeen 
men  bring  to  shore  larger  catches  of  North  Sea  fish  than 
do  their  competitors  in  the  same  waters  — the  result  in 
each  case  of  a greater  familiarity  with  the  grounds  that 
are  traversed,  and  these  again  would  each  of  them  be 
failures  did  they  join  with  the  six-day  boats,  whose  custom 
it  is  to  have  Sunday  in  port,  and  devote  the  six  days  only 
to  making  two  trips  with  two  consequent  landings  of  fish 
for  the  week ; each  man  to  his  job,  each  boat  to  its  task, 
the  only  true  axiom  here  on  the  sea  as  elsewhere  in  life. 

The  Six-day  Men : their  Value  to  the  Port. 

These  six-day  men  are  an  institution  that  has  something 
to  do  with  the  average  high-class  of  quality  that  rules  in 
the  market,  with  this  added  assistance  that  all  boats  fishing 
north -about  save  from  one  to  two  days’  journey  by  dis- 
charging at  Aberdeen,  instead  of  making  for  Grimsby,  this 
on  the  round  journey  meaning  at  least  fifty  hours  steaming, 
the  running  expenses  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £30  for 
the  time,  without  the  loss  of  interest,  upon  the  capital  involved. 

Neither  must  the  introduction  of  the  otter  trawl,  to  be 
fully  described  in  the  section  upon  trawling,  be  ignored 
when  discussing  the  growth  of  the  Aberdeen  trade. 

It  was  in  1904  that,  as  far  as  Aberdeen  was  concerned, 
it  began  to  come  into  use,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  only 
just  to  say  that  the  subsequent  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  otter  trawl,  and  also  to  its  effective- 
ness in  securing  quantities  of  fish,  cod,  hake,  and  such  like, 
that  feed  or  swim  at  some  little  distance  from  the  actual 
bottom  of  the  sea.  These  fish  have  more  than  doubled  in 
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quantity  in  their  proportion  to  the  landings,  and  this  seemingly 
without  any  diminution  to  the  parent  stock. 

The  Invention  of  the  “Smoked  Fillet” 

To  Aberdeen  must  also  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  solving 
the  problem  how  best  and  most  profitably  to  use  the  smaller 
selections,  the  tail-ends,  of  the  landings,  for  which  at  times 
there  was  none  other  refuge  than  the  refuse  tub. 

A Faroese,  by  name  Eunson,  settled  in  Aberdeen, 
invented  the  smoked  fillet  that  has  now  become  an  institu- 
tion wherever  a fish  market  exists,  whose  ordinary  channels 
do  not  suffice  to  absorb  the  quantities  of  small-fry,  mostly 
of  the  long  and  round  tribe,  brought  to  land. 

To  this  one  new  factor  in  the  trade  the  trawler  owner 
and  fishermen  must  ascribe  the  credit  of  converting  loss 
into  gain,  and  removing  from  them  the  possibility  in  the 
future  of  bringing  fish  to  land  that  would  not  realise  the 
value  of  the  coals  that  steamed  it  thither. 

So  long  as  the  fish  is  not  veritable  “ chats  ” there  is  a 
demand  so  insistent,  and  persistent,  for  filleting  purposes  that 
the  smaller  fish  easily  make  more  money  per  trunk  than 
the  fish  that  are  large  enough  and  good  enough  for  the 
fishmonger’s  slab. 

The  Value  of  the  Fillet 

When  an  Iceland  voyage  has  been  unduly  delayed, 
it  might  happen  that  the  fish  is  not  trustworthy  for 
a railway  journey  and  the  further  delay  that  must  ensue 
before  the  ultimate  selling.  When  headed,  cleaned,  and 
converted  into  fillets,  however,  the  fish  has  a different 
value,  being  sound  and  wholesome,  with  a ready  market 
that  can  always  absorb  it,  however  great  the  output. 

Singularly  fortunate,  indeed,  was  the  discovery  for 
Aberdeen,  for  Scotland  also,  for  her  shores  teemed  with 
the  coal-fish  or  saithe,  a fish  whose  plentitude  and  universality 
was  such  that  one  wonders  that  it  had  not  a place  in  the 
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coat  - of  - arms  as  being  the  equal  on  sea  with  the  thistle 
on  land. 

Now  it,  the  saithe,  is  brought  into  constant  use;  the 
mountainous  heaps  that  are  cast  by  the  trawlers  upon  the  fish 
quay  have  their  ready  buyers,  who  will,  ere  the  day  be  out, 
have  sent  them  as  fillets  north,  south,  and  west  in  specially 
designed,  half-stone  of  7-lb. -nett  boxes,  in  readiness  for  the 
morrow’s  trade  in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  Finnon  Haddie. 

From  Aberdeen,  too,  came  the  finnon  haddie,  so  named 
from  the  near  neighbouring  fishing  village  of  Findon, 
where  the  peat  - smoked  fish  were  first  tried  as  a variant 
upon  the  wind-dried  and  salted-dried  fish  that  each  fisher- 
men’s cove  had  to  lay  in  store  against  the  off  seasons  of 
winter  and  summer  storms,  winter  particularly,  when  their 
tracks  to  the  town  across  the  wind-swept  hill-sides,  and  the 
precarious  footway  of  the  rock-paths  by  the  sea,  were  im- 
passable, and  impossible. 

Findon,  worthy  of  highest  honour  in  the  annals  of  the 
fish  business,  worthy  of  remembrance  in  name  as  well  as 
story,  for  few  know  now  that  finnon  is  Findon  vulgarised, 
and  fewer  still  realise  that  the  especial  dainty  dish  of  (the 
breakfast  table — and  more  so  when  it  is  the  true  peat- 
smoked  article — came  to  us  from  the  insignificant  fishing 
town  now  almost  forgotten,  but  still  existent  on  the  south 
side  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Influence  of  the  Fishery  Villages. 

The  fishing  villages  still  remain,  Torry,  Footdee,  Muchalls, 
Findon,  Stonehaven,  but  shorn  of  comparative  importance  in 
the  industry ; still  they  act  as  a nursery  of  some  of  the 
younger  race,  tutored  into  usefulness  by  the  few  remaining 
small  boats,  but  for  the  most  part  the  trawlers  are  manned 
by  those  who  have  gained  their  experience  in  the  long-line 
fishing  craft  stationed  at  Aberdeen,  craft  whose  numbers 
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are  always  declining  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  their  ever- 
pressing  competitor. 

Naturally  this  has  brought  about  a shifting  of  the 
population  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  its  daily 
bread.  The  trade  has  gravitated  to  the  big  market.  The 
trawl-men  and  their  families  must  be  located  there  also. 

Thus  an  open-air  industry  has  had  the  unusual  effect 
of  helping  to  congest  the  towns,  and  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  political  economist,  who  sees  in  the 
growth  of  an  urban  population  the  destruction  of  some 
of  the  finer  qualities  of  the  race,  and  an  addition  to  the 
difficulties  of  town  life,  and  government. 

The  Lot  of  the  Old  Fishwife. 

But  with  the  fishing  class  of  Scotland  there  are  com- 
pensations. The  wife  in  the  olden  time  was  much  of  a 
slave,  a willing  one,  doubtless,  for  when  the  catch  was 
brought  ashore  at  their  picturesque  villages,  it  was  the 
wife,  with  loaded  creel  on  back,  who  toiled  up  the  braes 
and  traversed  weary  miles  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Hers  was  a hard  lot,  an  ill  - paid  lot,  but  the  days 
are  better  for  her  now  than  then.  The  proceeds  of  a 
voyage  are  more  certain  and  the  payment  more  regular. 
She  escapes  the  laborious  toil  which  even  now  some  of 
the  old  fishwives  love — for  the  heavy-laden  creel  is  not  an 
unusual  sight,  a creel  whose  weight  and  fish  needs  that 
the  body  be  bent  forward  at  a wearisome  angle  to  counter- 
poise it — and  her  children  have  a better  chance  of  education 
in  the  Granite  City  with  its  old  Foundations,  the  result  of 
the  “ mortifications  ” of  the  past. 

Gradually  the  old  forms  of  fishing  give  place  to  the 
trawler,  the  long-line  men  the  last  to  hold  out,  but  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  rules — the  root  reason,  maybe,  why 
the  Aberdeen  fish  trade  and  market  prospers,  grows  apace. 
The  trade  gives  of  its  sons  to  be  bailies,  magistrates,  and  deans 
of  guild,  is  not  above  linking  the  son  with  the  father,  and 
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of  thus  building  a business  whose  stability  is  assured  to 
a future  generation. 

Perhaps  nowhere  can  quite  the  same  standard  of  refine- 
ment be  met  with  in  the  business  as  is  encountered  at 
Aberdeen.  Environment  may,  and  probably  does,  account 
for  much,  the  Scottish  temperament  and  solidity  for  more, 
and  both  combined  give  the  denial  to  the  fallacious  belief 
that  fish  and  fishing,  and  contact  therewith,  necessarily  de- 
note a lowering  of  tone  and  conduct. 

Twixt  Dee  and  Don  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no 
more  respected  body  of  men  exist  than  those  connected 
with  the  fishmarket  and  its  business,  including  the  courteous 
Superintendent,  Mr  Moir,  to  whom  the  writer  gladly 
renders  this  tribute  of  thanks  and  esteem. 

A tribute,  too,  is  due  to  the  fishermen  and  Associated 
Steam  Fishing  Vessel  Owners  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  these 
days,  when  it  has  become  almost  customary  to  leave  off 
work  when  more  money  is  required,  financial  conditions 
should  be  adjusted  as  between  masters  and  men  in  friendly 
conference,  and  upon  such  terms  as  appear  likely  to  solidify 
the  good  relationships  between  the  two  parties. 

Some  anomalies  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  increases 
of  pay  generally  to  all  hands  have  allowed  for  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  necessities  of  living. 

A moral  and  an  example  to  all  discontented  workers 
and  masters  to  do  likewise. 


CHAPTER  \ 


THE  FISHMONGERS’  COMPANY 

As  to  how,  when,  and  where,  the  Company  had  its  rise, 

it  is  now  beyond  our  powers  to  determine ; undoubtedly, 

the  clannishness,  born  of  the  need  for  protection  to  the 

early  dwellers  within  the  walled  city,  was  responsible  for 

the  rise  of  this  and  of  other  guilds. 

© 

The  barons  without  had  their  marshalled  men,  most 
often  for  offence,  and  it  was  natural  that  this  should  be 
countered  by  a marshalling  within,  and  the  trade  guild 
was  one  effective  form  of  defence. 

From  mutual  protection  to  the  protection  of  their 
trade  was  but  a step,  and  in  this  association  we  see  the 
germ  of  the  club  of  modern  days,  for  from  each  comes 
the  satisfying  of  the  need  for  social  intercourse,  and  ere 
the  body-politic  was  sufficiently  well  organised,  provision 
was  made,  from  a common  fund,  for  aged  and  indigent 
members,  their  widows  and  families. 

In  this  striking  manner  commerce  led  the  way  to 
all  that  is  best  in  civilisation,  and  although  it  may  be 
contended  from  a selfish  motive,  yet  the  outcome  was 
that  the  Trade  Guild  and  Company  represented  in  its  early 
days  civilisation  at  its  highest  and  best. 

As  the  word  guild  would  suggest,  the  associations  had 
as  the  first  principle  of  their  establishment,  the  paying 
into  a common  fund.  Gild  or  geld  was  the  Old  English  for 
a set  payment  or  contribution,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  payment  was  the  one  bond  and  the  chief  title  to 
membership. 

As  the  influence  of  the  guilds  extended,  and  the  power 
to  control  the  conduct  of  their  trade  increased,  it  was 

7i 
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necessary  to  seek  a charter  from  the  over-lord  or  king, 
this,  as  a sequence  of,  and  not  as  a justification  for,  their 
existence. 

In  many  towns,  the  law  of  the  trade  guild  grew  to 
become  the  law  of  the  community,  and  the  defence  of 
the  town,  London,  Bristol,  Worcester,  amongst  others,  was 
undertaken  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  trained  bands  con- 
tributed to,  and  supported  by,  the  funds. 

Once  forming  throughout  Europe  the  strength  of  com- 
merce their  functions  have  gradually  been  absorbed  by  the 
community ; the  altered  conditions  of  social  economy  and 
labour  have  contributed  to  their  decay,  whilst  abuses  from 
within  have  assisted  in  their  downfall,  and,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  livery  companies  of  London  remain  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  unmatched  brilliance  and  power 
of  these  mediasval  trades  and  traders. 

To  the  day  then,  of  which  the  memory  of  man  runs 
not  to  the  contrary,  must  be  ascribed  the  formation  of 
the  Guild  of  Fishmongers.  Certainly  they  had  an  existence 
prior  to  1154  and  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

The  first  extant  Charter,  written  in  Norman  French j 
is  dated  1364,  wherein  is  recited,  “ The  mistery  of  Fish- 
mongers had  grants  from  the  King’s  progenitors  in  ancient 
time,”  a convenient  term,  but  one  whose  significance  may 
be  better  understood  by  the  imagining  what  we,  of  the 
twentieth  century,  would  infer  were  it  used  in  like  circum- 
stance to-day. 

“ Men,  ignorant  of  their  antiquities,”  was  written  of 
the  Company  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  forgive- 
able  if  we,  too,  find  ourselves  unable,  with  certainty,  to 
unravel  the  earlier  history  of  the  corporation.  But  long 
before  this  date,  they  were  an  important  body,  wielding 
large  powers,  and  these,  not  always  in  accord  with  the 
public  interest,  or  the  law,  as  made  and  provided  by 
statute. 

King  Edward  I.  amerced  the  fishmongers  in  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  marks  for  forestalling,  contrary  to  the 
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laws  and  constitutions  of  the  city,  but  no  grudge  against 
his  authority  would  seem  to  have  been  nursed  on  this 
account,  for  when,  some  eight  years  later,  they  heard  of 
the  great  victory  obtained  by  him  against  the  Scots,  “they 
made  a solemn  and  triumphant  show  through  the  city, 
with  divers  pageants,  and  more  than  one  thousand  horse- 
men,” public-spirited  patriotism  rising  supreme  to  private 
considerations. 

But  that  they  were  able  to  make  display  in  this 
magnificent  way  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that, 
between  the  salt  - fishmongers  and  the  stock  - fishmongers 
they  were  the  possessors  of  six  halls,  “to  wit,  in  Thames 
Street  twain,  in  New  Fish  Street  twain,  and  in  Old  Fish 
Street  twain,”  in  each  place  one  for  either  company.  “ The 
Company  was  so  great,”  and,  adds  the  chronicler,  “ these 
fishmongers  have  been  jolly  citizens,”  and  if,  as  some  aver, 
the  word  guild  had  also  a reference  and  extraction  from 
gildi,  a banquet,  and  the  Welsh  or  Breton  gouil,  a feast 
or  holiday,  then  with  six  halls  to  their  credit,  the  record 
may  well  be  believed. 

But  conviviality  did  not  absorb  their  energies,  for,  in 
the  list  of  mayors  of  the  city  of  London,  we  find  six  of 
the  Company  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
seventeen  within  a century  from  1348. 

These  were  the  heydays  of  the  Company,  the  day  of 
William  Walworth  of  Wat  Tyler  fame,  of  Nicholas  Exton, 
like  Sir  William,  twice  chosen  to  the  office,  who,  as  speaker 
for  the  fishmongers,  had  obtained  a restoration  of  their 
liberties  and  charters,  of  which,  for  some  alleged  offences, 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  King’s  Parliament. 

The  course  of  events  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
alleged  offences  were  but  imaginary,  and  the  outcome  of 
spite,  malice,  and  private  animosity ; for  the  prime  movers, 
the  then  mayor,  and  others,  were  afterwards  condemned 
to  perpetual  prison,  and  their  goods  confiscated,  for 
thus  falsely  defaming  the  good  name  of  these  citizen 
fishmongers. 
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It  would  appear  that  in  1536  or  1537  the  two  wings 
of  the  fishmongers  were  united  into  one  company,  with 
one  hall,  in  the  house  given  them  by  Sir  John  Cornwall 
in  Crooked  Lane,  obtaining  an  incorporating  charter  from 
Henry  VIII.  as  “The  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Mystery  of  Fishmongers  of  the  City  of  London.” 

A desperate  feud  thereupon  broke  out  between  the  now 
Associated  Fishmongers  and  the  Goldsmiths  Company  as 
to  the  order  of  precedence  that  could  neither  be  settled 
nor  quelled  until  those  who  persisted  in  their  contumacy 
were  banished  from  the  city,  whose  aldermen,  having  thus 
restored  order,  appear  to  have  allowed  to  the  Fishmongers 
the  right  of  priority,  they  being  placed  fourth  on  the  list 
and  the  Goldsmiths  fifth. 

As  to  what  constituted  the  reasons  and  motives  of  this 
order  of  precedence,  now  long  established,  there  is  no 
knowledge,  the  chronology  of  their  foundation  apparently 
not  being  considered  at  all  in  the  matter. 

In  the  fire  of  London  the  hall  was  consumed  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  belongings  of  the  Company,  the  earliest 
existing  book  being  a Court  Book  dating  from  1592. 

In  1604  there  had  been  granted  to  them  a charter 
conferring  full  and  entire  survey,  governance  and  correction 
of  all  persons,  selling,  or  having,  or  keeping  to  sell,  any 
fish  ; power  to  enter  any  ship,  cellar,  or  shop,  to  search  and 
survey  whether  it  be  wholesome  for  man’s  body  or  no. 

And  although  they  had  lost  their  hall  in  the  general 
conflagration  their  rights  and  privileges  remained. 

From  the  Crooked  Lane  site  the  Company  came  to 
the  west  side  of  London  Bridge,  erecting  a large  and 
handsome  building  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  as  being 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  London  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  is  tempted  to  recall  that  under  the  great  hall 
were  vaults  let  to  wine  sellers,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
familiarly  known  as  The  Shades,  a place  well  known  for 
many  years  to  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  who  resorted 
thither  in  the  evening  and  enjoyed  themselves  with  draught- 
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wine,  sold  by  measure  and  not  by  bottle,  and  much  admired 
by  men  of  taste  in  that  line.  The  place  enjoyed  the  double 
advantage  of  being  snug  and  warm  in  long  winter  evenings 
and  deliciously  cool  in  summer,  when  the  fresh  water  breeze 
wafted  over  the  perfumes  of  the  Kentish  meadows  and  Surrey 
hills.  Perhaps  the  leisurely  grinding  of  the  wheels  that  within 
the  arches  of  London  Bridge  received  and  forced  the  water 
120  feet  in  height  to  a reservoir  for  the  city’s  use  added 
something  of  soothing  effect  also  to  the  habitues  who  resorted 
thither. 

The  members  of  the  Company  comprise,  according  to  a 
return  made  in  1881  : 

1.  The  Freemen. 

2.  The  Livery. 

3.  The  Prime  Warden  of  Court  of  Assistants. 

The  obtaining  of  the  freedom  is  by  one  of  three 
methods  : 

(a)  By  patrimony.  The  child  of  a freeman  of  the 

Company  is  entitled  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
take  up  his  or  her  freedom. 

( b ) By  servitude.  Any  person  duly  apprenticed  to  a 
freeman  of  the  Company  and  has  served  a full 
term  of  seven  years  is  entitled  to  take  up  his 
freedom. 

(c)  By  redemption.  Elected  by  ballot,  and  must  also 

take  up  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  fees  are  : — 

By  service  or  patrimony  . . . <£*1  13  0 

By  redemption  . . . . 113  10  6 

Freedom  is  by  gift  or  presentation,  and  there  is  no  fee  to 
the  Company  or  the  beadle. 

Livery  elected  from  the  freemen  of  the  Company  and 
the  city  is  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Court  and  payment 
within  six  days  of  lines  and  fees  amounting  to  £31,  5s.  Od. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  persons  connected  with  the 
trade  of  fishmonger  have  from  time  to  time  become  members 
of  the  Company;  in  1881  there  were  thirty-nine  liverymen 
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belonging  to  the  trade,  but  as  to  how  many  of  the  freemen 
were  connected  with  the  fishmongering  business  it  was 
impossible  to  say. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Company  a freeman  transmits 
the  right  of  freedom  to  all  his  children,  but  where  there  are 
several  son's  it  is  obvious  that  all  cannot  be  immediately, 
or  even  remotely,  connected  with  the  trade,  the  rule  and 
law  being  thus  answerable  for  the  inclusion  within  the 
corporation  of  those  who  are  not  connected  at  all  or  in  any 
sense  with  the  business. 

As  an  indication  of  the  influence  or  cognisance  of  the 
Company  over  the  trade  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1879  there  were  forty  apprentices  bound  at  the  hall, 
eight  of  whom  were  bound  to  fishmongers ; it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Company  does  not  pay  their  premiums. 

There  are  sixty -one  bye-laws,  dated  15th  September 
1668,  for  the  governance  of  and  by  the  Company ; a few 
of  them  are  extracted,  as  below,  giving  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  authority  with  which 
the  companies  and  guilds  were  invested  in  those  early  days. 

No. 

23.  The  punishment  of  a vicious  apprentice. 

27.  For  the  prevention  of  enhancing  the  price  of  salt  fish. 

28.  What  a factor  shall  have  that  buyeth  wholesome  fish. 

32.  Punishment  for  putting  unwholesome  fish  on  sale. 

34.  No  fish  to  be  bought  which  may  be  offered  for  sale 

in  hostelry  or  inn. 

35.  No  person  to  buy  fish  for  forestalling. 

38.  Oasts  and  buyers  of  fish  in  Sussex  and  Kent  to  be 
appointed  by  the  wardens. 

41.  Oasts  not  to  make  any  over-day’s  fish. 

43.  The  rippyer  or  rippier1  to  bring  a tally  containing 

1 The  rippier,  so  named  from  rip,  a basket  to  carry  fish  in,  was  one  who  brought 
fish  to  market  from  the  coast  to  an  inland  town.  As  early  as  1600  the  fish  jobbers  of 
Lyme  Regis  rode  regularly  to  London  leading  long  strings  of  pack  horses  laden  with  the 
catch  of  the  twenty-five  fishing-boats  of  that  little  port.  A century  later  the  rippiers 
of  Folkestone  rode  daily  to  the  Metropolis,  over  three  hundred  fish -laden  horses 
passing  through  Tunbridge  every  day,  the  town,  presumably,  to  which  converged 
the  carriers  from  the  various  sea-port  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 
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the  price  of  the  fish  he  may  have  carried  from 
Rye,  Winchelsea,  etc. 

55.  For  ending  differences.  Any  dispute  to  be  first  brought 
before  the  wardens  before  proceeding  to  law. 

The  freemen  of  the  Company,  their  widows,  and  free- 
women  in  poor  circumstances  are  eligible  for  pecuniary 
relief  by  way  of  grant,  or  pension,  or  to  the  Company’s 
alms-houses. 

The  children  of  freemen  are  eligible  for  weekly  pension 
or  pecuniary  relief.  Freemen  and  their  widows  are  also 
eligible  for  weekly  pension  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  their  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Loans  may  be  granted  to  freemen  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 

The  Company  has  established  a number  of  educational 
exhibitions  for  the  children  of  deserving  freemen. 

Children  of  freemen  are  also  eligible  for  nominations 
to  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  Blue-coat  School,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Company  and  liverymen. 

The  payments  to  pensioners  in  alms-houses,  and  donations 
to  freemen  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  1881  average  £4,000 
a year ; the  weekly  pensioners  were  213  with  pensions 
ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  30s.  per  week.  The  applicants  for 
the  alms-houses  must  be  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  free  of  the  Company  for  at  least  five  years. 

The  Pension  List  of  the  Company. 

The  following  weekly  pensions  were  granted  to  those 
in  the  Company’s  alms-houses 

In  St  Peter’s  Hospital  26  pensioners  of  15s.  each, 
14  of  20s.  each. 

In  Jesus  Hospital.  Bray,  4 of  11s.,  2 of  16s.,  9 of  8s.  6d., 
25  of  6s.,  I of  5s. 

At  Harrietsham  3 of  10s.,  3 of  15s.,  2 of  7s.  6d. 

In  the  year  1880,  98  poor  freemen  received  donations 
from  10s.  to  £31,  5s.,  and  one  £100  to  assist  a freeman  and 
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his  family  to  emigrate.  Four  of  these  were  in  the  fish 
trade  and  about  70  had  been  connected  with  it. 

There  are  also  22  exhibitions  at  the  University  of  the 
value  of  £20  per  annum  each,  and  4 scholarships  City 
of  London  School  of  £50  each. 

The  gross  income  for  1879  derived  from  receipts  in  England  . 

The  gross  income  for  1879  derived  from  receipts  in  Ireland 


The  disbursements  were  : — 

To  charities  under  trust  ..... 

Donations  to  general  charities  .... 

Donations,  educational  ..... 

Building  industrial  dwellings  .... 

Improvements  of  property  ..... 

Purchase  of  premises ...... 

Interest  on  borrowed  money  ..... 

Rents,  rates,  taxes,  etc.  ..... 

The  hall,  taxes,  expenses,  and  entertainment. 

Members  of  court,  officers,  and  office  expenses 

Expenses,  grants,  outlay  on  Irish  Estate 

Leaving  a debit  balance  of  . . £5,000 

This  debit  balance,  of  course,  has  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  an  increase  in  value  of  assets  as  represented  by  purchase 
of  premises;  further,  it  was  expected  that  from  1881  to  1891 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  rental  value  of  property 
by  reletting  it  of  from  £5,000  to  £10,000. 

As  showing  the  catholicity  of  the  Company’s  contributions 
to  deserving  causes  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1879  the 
Fishermen’s  Chapel  at  Leigh  in  Essex  received  a donation 
of  25  guineas. 

Loan  Trust  Moneys. 

Among  the  properties  or  charities  of  the  Company  are 
loan  trust  moneys  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £2,291,  19s.  lid. 
to  be  lent  to  poor  members  of  the  Company  applying  for 
it  for  not  exceeding  four  years  at  3 per  cent.,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  in  payment  of  certain  gifts  under  the  wills 
of  33  donors. 
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9,953 
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The  same  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  which  defined 
the  scheme  also  made  the  Company  exempt  from  punishment 
for  involuntary  losses,  but  when  these  have  occurred  the 
Company  has  out  of  its  own  funds  made  up  the  deficiency. 

The  Irish  Estates. 

The  Irish  estates,  some  20,000  acres,  came  to  the  Company 
as  the  result  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
days.  A large  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  became  escheated 
to  the  Crown  by  an  act  of  retainder,  and  in  1009  proposals 
were  made  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  corporation  to 
undertake  the  re-settlement  of  the  devastated  areas.  The 
corporation  called  upon  the  companies  to  assist,  and  in  the 
result  £40,000  was  found  by  the  companies  and  a charter 
was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  corporation  as  the  Irish 
Society. 

Ultimately  the  lands  were  divided  by  lot,  the  third 
lot  falling  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  and  the  territory 
handed  over  to  them  was  known  as  the  Manor  of  Walworth, 
on  the  Banks  of  Lough  Foyle. 

Thus  was  the  memory  of  Wat  Tyler’s  Sir  William 
perpetuated,  and  ultimately,  when  the  well  - known  estate 
in  South  London  was  vested  in  the  Company,  it,  too,  was 
to  be  known  by  the  same  name. 

At  the  time  of  the  return  in  1881,  three  fish  meters, 
whose  salaries  as  well  as  a contract  for  deodorising  and 
removing  all  fish  from  the  market  that  the  meters  had 
condemned,  were  met  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Company. 

The  Company  also  discharges  the  duty  of  prosecuting 
offenders  against  the  provision  of  the  Fisheries  Act  (Oyster, 
Crab,  and  Lobster),  40  and  41  Victoria  Cap.  42,  chiefly  directed 
against  undersized  fish,  and  fish  offered  for  sale  during 
close  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  during  the  last  few 
months  has  the  refuse  from  Billingsgate  been  used  by  a 
private  company  for  the  economic  purposes  of  fish  manure 
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after  being  subjected  to  process  similar  to  those  long  in 
use  at  Grimsby  and  other  fishing  ports. 

The  Future  of  the  Company. 

As  the  estates  of  the  Company  fall  in,  and  are  re-let 
at  greatly  increased  rentals,  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  their  support  of  all  things  connected  with  the  trade 
will  expand  ; and  should  it  ultimately  be  possible  for  the 
Company  to  entirely  support  some  practical  and  practicable 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  our  sea  fisheries  it  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  the  industry  of  the  twentieth  century 
for  work  which,  in  its  value,  is  by  no  means  second  to  that 
which  it  was  able  to  do  for  its  members  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  trade. 

At  a recent  dinner  given  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company 
to  the  representatives  of  the  learned  societies,  Sir  James 
Crichton- Browne,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Company  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  cheap  food  to  the  people  of  England, 
commented  upon  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a small 
eater  of  fish  when  a larger  diet  thereof  would  be  to  his  benefit. 

Incidentally  he  remarked  upon  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  the  rearing  and  supplying  of  prize  turbot  and  pedigree 
halibut  ! 

A stretch  of  imagination  perhaps,  but  as  the  greater  includes 
the  less  we  will  hope  that  the  advancing  years  will  find  the 
Fishmongers’  Company  in  the  van  of  progress,  assisting  in 
everything  that  makes  for  the  development  of  our  food 
supply  from  the  seas. 


CHAPTER  VI 


STARTING  IN  A NEW  BUSINESS 
Vcni,  Vidi,  Vici. 

In  a succeeding  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  question  of 
good-will,  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  giving  a decided  negative 
as  to  the  latter  and  setting  forth  the  reasons. 

But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine  that  these  conditions 
should  govern  all ; it  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  life  and 
living  that  some  men  are  beyond  conditions  ; they  are  a law 
unto  themselves,  and  for  such,  in  the  main,  is  this  chapter 
written. 

“ I came,  I saw,  I conquered,”  is  written  of  Cassar,  and 
such  is  the  record,  in  short,  of  the  man  whose  confidence 
is  equalled  by  his  abilities,  and  whose  accomplishments  justify 
the  faith  in  himself  which  is  his  inspiration. 

Of  such  an  one,  Emerson  depicts  his  character  in  quaint 
manner  and  yet  with  wise  insight,  thus  : “ Nature  herself  seems 
to  authorise  trade  as  soon  as  you  see  the  natural  merchant  who 
appears  not  so  much  a private  agent,  as  her  factor  and  Minister 
of  Commerce.  In  his  parlour,  I see  very  well  that  he  has 
been  at  hard  work  this  morning  with  that  knitted  brow.  I 
see  plainly  how  many  firm  acts  have  been  done ; how  many 
valiant  noes  have  this  day  been  spoken  when  others  would 
have  uttered  ruinous  yeas,"  and  further : “ This  personal  force 
never  goes  out  of  fashion.” 

This  type  of  man  “ who  in  turn  teams  it,  farms  it,  peddles," 
is  safe  anywhere,  and  anyhow,  will  always  come  down  on  his 
feet  whatever  his  hand  is  set  to,  knowing  his  business  and 
knowing  that  he  knows  it,  saying  with  Albert  Diirer  when 
some  one  had  criticised  his  workmanship,  “It  cannot  be  better 
done.” 
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The  Incompetent. 

Perhaps  into  no  other  two  businesses  of  modern  times 
do  incompetent  men  crowd  themselves  as  into  Fishmongers’ 
and  Fruiterers’,  the  latter  especially. 

It  seems  so  easy  to  buy  a bushel  of  apples,  a score  of 
cabbage ; the  outlay  is  so  small  that  the  temptation  seems 
irresistible  to  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  failures  in 
all  else  to  choose  that  method,  the  line  of  least  resistance — 
a line,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  too  many  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for — getting  a living  with  the  least  equipment. 

True,  the  business  lends  itself  to  the  assumption  that  it 
is  easy,  that  the  simplest  and  most  unknowing  of  mortals 
can  sell  out  his  stock  in  the  day,  and  buy  again,  pocketing 
the  profit,  whilst  a parlour  window  anywhere  is  good  enough 
and  will  suffice. 

Only  a little  more  difficult  than  this  is  the  commencing 
of  a fishmongering  trade  : the  box  of  kippers,  of  haddock, 
of  fillet,  is  an  easy  package,  and  there  are  so  many  pairs  or 
pounds,  and  the  profit  will  be  so  much  and  the  little  window 
in  the  side  street  is  invitingly  empty,  and  thus  the  first  move 
is  made. 

Unknown  to  Stubbs’,  because  too  small,  the  mortality 
of  these  aspirants  after  fortune  cumber  the  records  of  the 
County  Court  Registrar,  as  a class,  more  thickly  and  per- 
sistently than  any  other. 

Is  a man  therefore  to  be  “warned  off”  from  entering  into 
the  trade  ? By  no  means — not  for  this  purpose  are  these 
pages  written. 

“ I would  You  were  so  Honest  a Man.” 

The  fishmongering  business  is  an  honourable  one,  combined, 
as  it  is,  in  all  primitive  societies  with  that  of  the  fisherman. 

It  has  pleased  certain  self-constituted  lights  of  culture  to  look 
down  upon,  and  to  belittle,  if  not  to  besmirch,  the  business 
with  their  cheap  wit,  but  the  appeal  to  authority  and  to  that 
which  is  traditional  reverses  the  judgment  of  the  traducers, 
and  bids  them  find  other  outlet  for  butt,  gibe,  and  jest. 
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The  fishmonger  can  claim  kinship  with  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  history,  and  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
“Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow,”  and 
that  generalisations  are  unjust  in  proportion  as  they  are 
comprehensive. 

The  Career  and  Education  of  a Fishmonger. 

There  is  room  in  the  business  still  for  men  of  ability  and 
breadth  of  mind — and  culture  also.  With  an  always  expand- 
ing tonnage  of  fish  landed  upon  our  coasts  and  an  increasing 
population  there  are  possibilities  in  new  centres,  and  in 
some  old,  that  will  well  repay  exploiting  by  the  ardent 
worker  and  aspirant  after  a tradesman’s  lot. 

Less  than  ardent  he  must  not  be,  short  of  enthusiastic  he 
cannot  afford  to  be,  and  whilst  the  mainspring  of  these 
qualities  reside  in  the  needs  of  self  and  existence,  they  will 
be  the  better  served  the  more  thorough  is  the  knowledge 
that  backs  them  up. 

Hire  thyself  to  a higher  than  thyself  is  a maxim  worth 
much  in  its  effect  upon  the  after  career. 

Acquire  knowledge  by  the  laborious  methods  of  service, 
is  another  whose  potency  it  is  customary  to  sneer  upon. 

To  be  kept  from  erring  by  a friendly  mentor  is  better 
than  the  buying  of  experience  at  one’s  own  cost. 

Not  what  you  are  worth  to  yourself,  but  your  value  to 
another,  is  the  factor  to  be  considered  when  there  is  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired. 

Better  to  learn  than  to  earn,  for  he  who  learns  is  earning 
more  than  wages,  and  more  than  money  can  buy. 

Find,  then,  the  man  who  will  be  bothered  with  you,  and 
render  him  yeoman  service.  Your  apt  brain,  your  ready  wit, 
both  polished  into  receptivity  by  the  desire  to  acquire,  will 
make  you  valuable  to  him,  and  therefore  valuable  to  yourself. 

If  menial  service  is  asked  of  you  it  may  seem  to  be 
bemeaning — even  so,  it  is  more  than  necessary ; the  ABC 
of  the  business  is  in  the  garm  and  grubbing  of  the  work  ; 
fish  scales  and  blood  are  not  exactly  poetry,  nor  are  the 
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garbage  - residuals  pleasant  to  come  into  compulsory  contact 
with,  but  on  the  principle  that  “where  there’s  grime  there’s 
gold,”  such  things  must  be  treated  as  the  incidentals  only, 
and  not  the  substance. 

See  that  you  pass  through  all  the  grades,  shirking  none 
and  scorning  none.  Some  men  develop  a distaste  for  poultry 
whilst  revelling  in  the  intricacies  of  a pocketed-sole ; another 
delights  in  anything  that  is  akin  to  feathers,  or  fur,  whilst 
looking  upon  a curled  whiting  as  a hateful  thing  to  skin  and 
prepare,  with  the  result  that  in  after  days  their  excellence 
in  one  direction  is  set  off,  and  discounted,  by  the  want  of 
accomplishment  in  another. 

Combining  of  the  Fish  and  Poultry  Trade. 

Time  was,  in  the  old  select  days,  when  fish  and  poultry 
were  kept  rigidly  apart,  and  a fishmonger  could  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  knew  his  business  well  and  disdained  the 
poulterer  and  his  craft — a feeling  that  was  acutely  reciprocated 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

Custom,  the  stores,  and  the  modern  tendency  to  aggrega- 
tion of  trades,  has  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  whilst 
throughout  the  provinces  it  has  become  quite  usual  to  devote 
a portion  of  the  shop  space  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Thus  it  is  imperative  for  a man  wishing  to  be  master  of 
his  craft  that  from  the  general  work  in  the  shop  he  should 
pass  in  succession,  or  alternatively,  from  fish-block  to  poultry- 
block,  until  he  can  be  left  alone  in  charge  of  either  without 
finding  any  task  to  be  his  master,  or  more  than  his  match. 

Achieving  that  result  he  can  take  the  next  step  in  starting 
a business. 

The  Acquirement  of  a Business. 

The  type  of  men  of  whom  we  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
chapter,  the  self-sufficient  man,  the  man  full-fledged  to  fly  in 
whatever  direction  need  compelled,  what  of  him  ? 

Assuming  that  he  has  capital  sufficient — and  he  will  want 
some  capital  in  any  case — let  him  choose  for  preference  a 
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business  already  existent — that  is,  equipped  with  staff,  and 
that  has  all  the  etceteras  of  a going  concern. 

He  will  be  well  advised  to  take  into  his  confidence  each 
man,  and  especially  the  chief  man,  of  the  shop,  to  treat  him 
as  knowing  most  things,  and  to  pay  him  accordingly,  to  be 
governed  by  his  wisdom,  allowing  all  the  latitude  that 
knowledge  of  men,  and  matters,  justifies. 

Some  may  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  your  ignorance. 
The  wise  man  knows  his  own  limitations,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  knows  when  he  is  being  taken  advantage  of,  and  just 
now  and  then,  in  the  matter  of  buying  especially — because 
of  the  recognition  bestowed  upon  him  as  a buyer — it  is  well 
in  the  early  days  to  allow  the  seller  a little  rope,  knowingly 
to  suffer  being  “ done,”  because,  for  one  thing,  the  buyer  is 
not  sure  to  what  extent  he  is  being  “ done.” 

The  Training  for  Buying  at  Market. 

The  seller  cannot  live  without  the  buyer,  it  is  true,  but 
neither  can  the  buyer  advance  very  far  without  the  seller, 
and  to  be  in  the  books,  and  the  good  books,  of  a good  sales- 
man is  worth  a considerable  amount  to  the  tiro  in  the  days 
of  his  pupilage. 

As  he  progresses  in  knowledge,  the  salesman,  quick  to 
detect  it,  will  just  sober  down,  and  if  so  be  that  he  has 
taken  an  occasional  “ rise  ” out  of  the  inexperienced  one 
there  will  be  a mutual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  must 
not  go  any  further. 

In  all  this  “ the  Buyer  must  Beware  ” applies,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  a salesman  is  not  as  highly  principled  as  his 
customer,  in  fact  to  come  one  step  lower  in  the  scale  one 
can  rightly  affirm  that  the  retailer  is  largely  what  the  public 
make  him,  and  that  the  faults  detected  in  him  arise  largely 
from  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  those  who 
would  leave  to  him  but  the  husks  of  commerce  for  which 
he  is  expected  to  be  duly  grateful. 

The  salesman  is  the  most  useful  ally  a man  can  enlist ; 
he  knows  the  supply  end  of  the  business,  an  end  the  retailer 
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may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  is  therefore 
fitted  to  give  guidance  that  is  obtainable  in  no  other  way — 
guidance  that  may  mean  all  the  difference  between  a profit 
and  a loss. 

The  Value  of  the  “ Roadman.’’ 

Another  man  to  whom  the  novice  of  a retailer,  especially, 
should  lay  court,  is  the  traveller. 

His  lot  is  not  a happy  one  by  any  means,  in  the  big 
towns  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a nuisance,  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  as  a worry. 

Invariably,  however,  he  is  a student  of  human  nature,  and, 
as  such,  has  probably  some  faculties  developed  that  it  is  good 
for  a man  to  come  up  against. 

He  has  a wide  insight  into  the  conduct  of  businesses  in 
general,  and  of  your  own  in  particular  ; his  range  of  knowledge 
is  not  provincialised  by  that  of  one  town  or  district ; he  is 
not  fettered  by  the  custom  of  a class,  nor  hide  bound  by  the 
tradition  that  can  be  rampant  in  a shop. 

He  is  broad  of  mind  if  successful  as  a roadman,  and 
contact  with  success  is  as  ozone  from  the  sea. 

If  you  are  lacking  knowledge  and  will  treat  him  as  a 
human  being  he  will  supply  that  knowledge,  probably 
emphasising  the  importance,  or  making  it  cling  tighter 
to  your  memory,  by  a yarn  connected  with  it  and  pointing 
the  moral. 

He  can  tell  you  what  is  selling  most  freely  and  when  is 
the  proper  time  to  stock  up ; he  can  introduce  you  to  fresh 
lines  of  goods  that  help  out  the  general  weal,  assisting 
you  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  ruts  and  into  line  with 
the  advanced  men  of  your  trade. 

He  can  teach  you  your  trade  if  so  the  need  be — although 
this  would  seldom  happen  in  the  fish  business,  it  can  happen 
in  the  fruit  trade,  and  in  others  it  does  happen. 

If  you  cannot  buy,  spare  time  always  for  the  knight  of 
the  road,  the  advance  fighter  of  the  great  forces  of  com- 
mercial life,  and  be  pleased  that  he  honours  you  with  a call ; 
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a shake  of  the  hands,  a pleasant  word,  and  he  is  gone,  cheered 
for  his  next  call,  although  his  pocket-book  lias  an  empty  page 
where  he  hoped  for  a line  from  you. 

Make  friends  and  half  your  trouble  ends,  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  advice  one  has  to  offer  to  the  man  whose 
knowledge  is  less  than  his  desserts,  or  his  desires. 

Proverbs  from  Far  and  Near. 

As  the  writer  has  included  a few  home-made  proverbs  in 
the  chapter,  he  has  here  appended  several  others  that  range 
through  the  eras  of  the  nations. 

Business  makes  men. 

There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  business  than  despatch. 

The  shortest  way  to  do  many  things  is  to  do  only  one 
thing  at  once. 

At  all  times  a shoe  if  larger  than  the  foot  will  cause  its 
owner  to  fall,  if  too  small  will  gall  him,  so  it  is  with  him 
whose  business  is  not  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations. 


CHAPTER  VII 


BUYING  A BUSINESS 

The  Man  as  Master  of  his  own  Fate. 

“ Give  me  an  empty  shop  and  I will  do  the  rest  ” is  the 
confident  assertion  of  many  a man,  believing  in  his  own 
ability  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fate,  the  engineer  of 
his  own  fortune. 

Nor  is  the  confidence  of  itself  wrong,  indeed  it  is  often 
the  one  thing  lacking,  for  under-confidence  is  more  often  the 
prevailing  sin  than  is  over-confidence  the  fixed  habit. 

The  strong  man — financially,  confidently — and  of  ability 
beyond  the  common  run,  can  elect  to  take  this  heroic  course 
if  he  will,  and  it  has  its  advantages. 

He  can  choose  his  position,  he  can  make  terms  with  his 
landlord,  it  being  easier  work  to  do  this  than  when  a business 
is  already  in  existence. 

He  can  choose  his  own  appointments  and  fittings,  instead 
of  taking  over  some  musty,  timber-floored  and  wainscot,  or 
plastered  shop,  of  obsolete  design. 

He  can  begin  with  things  that  are  up-to-date,  instead  of 
having  to  manage  with  the  out-of-date,  and  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  graft  on  new  ideas  and  more  useful  appliances. 

His  vehicles,  bicycles,  and  so  forth,  new,  if  not  novel,  will 
do  him  credit,  far  more  so  than  the  trundling  about  of  worn 
out  tackle  which  has  probably  had  to  be  “ taken  over  ” with 
the  concern. 

The  Strength  of  Tradition  in  Business  Management. 

He  will  make  his  own  traditions,  no  small  item  this  in 
the  conduct  of  a business  when  once  it  has  been  realised  how 
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hard  these  unwritten  laws  are  to  nullify,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  set  up  other  ruling  in  their  stead. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  fronting 
any  man  upon  his  entry  into  a new  business,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  twitch-root  whose  visible  growth  annoys,  but 
whose  support  and  sustenance  is  deep  hid,  as  the  physiologists 
will  tell  us,  scarlet  fever  and  the  plague  is  hid  in  the 
mortared  joints  of  the  house,  aye,  and  in  the  brick  itself. 

Arguments  for  a New  Venture. 

This,  then,  is  another  argument  why  a new  starting- 
place  is  desirable,  and  why  a new  venture  is  more  likely  to 
prove  successful. 

Further,  one’s  own  personality  is  pre  - eminent  when 
the  fashioning  and  moulding  of  employees,  organisation, 
fitment,  and  rules  of  business  have  emanated  from  the 
one  strong  man,  the  central  force  of  all. 

There  is,  however,  the  other  side  of  the  shield  to  look 
at,  and  if  the  former  considerations  are  important,  this  is 
vital ; more  or  less  they  are  trimmings,  this  is  life — or  death. 

And  Against. 

You  cannot  hold  your  goods — ice  is  typical  of  them  all, 
it  runs  away  whilst  you  look  at  it — they  leave  you  hourly, 
either  with  joy  or  loud  lament.  You  must  have  a market 
for  the  first  day’s  purchasings  or  the  end  of  the  week  will 
find  you  exhausting  your  capital  for  household  expenses. 

To  bide  day  by  day  in  a shop  losing  goods  and  cash, 
is  to  lose  heart  in  the  battle  for  life  and  to  be  beaten  at 
the  beginning. 

And  that  man,  indeed,  is  trebly  fortunate  who  can  open 
an  erstwhile  empty  shop  and  straight  away  make,  and  keep, 
of  customers  enough  to  make  a living  headway. 

Thus,  then,  apart  from  exceptional  advantages  possessed 
by  the  would-be  beginner,  let  me  counsel  him  rather  to 
seek  for  a business,  small  and  insignificant  though  it  may 
be,  Tor  his  first  essay  in  trading  on  his  own  account. 
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Buying  a Good-will. 

Something  will  have  to  be  paid  for  good  - will ; the 
amount  of  such  “ dead  ” payment  must  be  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

In  all  probability  it  will  be  more  than  results  will 
justify,  for  the  fault  of  the  seller  is  invariably  that  of 
“ the  Dutch,  in  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much,” 
and  in  due  time  the  buyer  will  himself  acquire  the 
same  fault,  when  his  turn  comes  to  dispose  of  his  going 
concern. 

Should  the  amount  asked  for  good-will  and  purchase 
exceed  £100,  this  should  not  be  parted  with  apart  from  a 
disclosing  of  books,  showing  the  trade  done,  the  disposal  of 
the  moneys  that  daily  have  come  into  the  business,  the 
purchasings  and  expenditures  in  conjunction  with  bank- 
ings, of  which  the  seller’s  pass-book  is  the  final  court  of 
appeal. 

But  not  apart  from  other  considerations.  It  may  well 
happen  that  a shrewd  man  has  passed  moneys  from  other 
sources  into  his  account,  and  that  the  growth  of  a credit 
balance  is  due  to  quite  other  causes  than  the  carrying-on 
of  the  identical  business,  whose  conduct  is  now  called  in 
question. 

A Buyer’s  Knowledge  to  be  backed-up  if  necessary. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  prospective  buyer  has  an  all- 
round knowledge  of  the  business,  one  part  of  such  know- 
ledge being  the  ability,  first  of  all,  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  items  which  the  books  disclose. 

This  presupposes  more  than  a passing  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping,  but  should  this  im- 
portant knowledge  not  have  been  acquired,  then  the  services 
of  a fully  competent  agent,  working  only  in  the  buyer’s 
interests,  should  be  engaged. 

To  such  a man,  figures  are  the  A B C of  life,  and  a 
one  hour’s  conning  of  the  books  presented  will  tell  to  him 
more  of  the  facts  that  matter,  from  the  buyer’s  point  o 
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view,  than  laborious  days  of  investigation  would  reveal  to 
the  uninitiated  tiro. 

The  “Agent”  in  Business  Transfer. 

In  passing,  one  generally  seems  to  have  more  confidence 
in  dealing  direct  with  the  seller  than  with  a seller’s 
agent. 

This  is  so  obviously  true  that  one  hardly  needs  to  state 
it,  for  the  agent  but  rarely  makes  a statement  except  with 
the  authority  of  his  principal,  but  such  statement  is,  after 
all,  only  second-hand,  and  is  usually  a safeguarded  one, 
leaving  the  buyer  mostly  without  the  remedy  that  should 
be  his  should  any  statement  fail  of  subsequent  substantiation. 

It  is  presumed,  also,  that  the  would-be  buyer’s  knowledge 
extends  to  being  able,  by  a sight  of  the  day-books,  with 
their  records  of  goods  sold  to  customers,  to  judge  the  amount 
of  profit  made,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  the  possible  net 
returns  of  the  business. 

Practical  Knowledge  the  Best  in  Purchase. 

This  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  buyer  than  any 
sum  stated  to  have  been  made.  It  has  been  known  for  a 
business  to  be  giving  back  to  its  owner  far  less  in  net 
returns  than  it  should,  and  for  the  incoming  man  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  position  at  a glance,  and  whilst  not 
refusing  to  go  into  figures  with  the  seller,  yet  to  know 
all  the  while  that  he  is  buying  a good  thing,  a “ gold 
mine  ” as  the  phrase  runs. 

Often  will  the  sentence  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  for  sale,  “You  will  be  able  to  do  better  than 
I have,”  and  this  is  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  rather 
heavy  sum  that  is  asked,  but  the  obvious  reply  is,  “ Why 
should  I pay  you  for  what  I am  going  to  do  ? ” — a retort 
to  which  the  seller  cannot  take  exception. 

But,  as  has  just  been  said,  there  are  times  when  the 
seller’s  statement  is  more  than  true.  Incapability,  or  incom- 
patibility, has  come  between  him  and  his  just  dues  and 
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rewards,  his  fault  being  that  he  did  not  know  of  it. 
Had  he  done  so,  the  sale  would  never  have  needed  to  take 
place.  For  such  a man  these  volumes  are  written,  and 
should  prove  of  greater  good  than  a gift  of  gold. 

Fictitious  Books  as  Traps  to  catch  the  Unwary. 

There  are  such  things  as  fictitious  entries  in  a day-book. 
The  writer  has  seen  both  day-book  and  ledgers  prepared 
for  the  unwary  purchaser,  but  where  such  precision  is 
shown  it  only  needs  that  the  buyer  shall  go  a step 
further  and  see  where  the  money  was  entered  that  paid 
for  the  goods  so  booked  up,  and  still  one  more  step, 
where  did  the  money  go  after  it  was  paid  — ultimately 
received  by  the  seller. 

Precision,  if  it  is  genuine,  does  not  stop  at  half-way 
houses,  and  every  shilling  would  be  traceable  right  through 
its  course  to  its  final  rest  in  the  bank. 

Given  a well  kept  day-book  the  writer  would  accept 
the  verdict  it  discloses  in  preference  to  any  complicated 

accounts  and  statements  the  seller  or  his  agent  may 

produce. 

How  much  should  the  good-will  be,  and  what  price  is 
a man  justified  in  paying  ? 

Two  years’  net  profits  would  not  appear  to  be  an 
unwarrantable  sum  to  pay,  and  where  the  business  is 

thoroughly  established,  and  stable  in  every  sense,  even 

three  years  would  not  prove  a bad  investment,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  few  businesses  are  launched  into 
limited  companies  that  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately  after, 
launching  pay  to  the  investor  more  than  10  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  a ten  years’  purchase. 

The  Husbanding  of  Capital. 

However,  whatever  the  price  you  pay,  it  is  not  to  exhaust 
your  capital  in  the  paying  of  it ; there  must  be  a liberal 
margin  left  over  for  working  and  the  debts  that  will  accrue 
more  rapidly  than  is  convenient. 
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Reasons  why  a Purchase  is  preferred. 

Having  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  good-will  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  method  of  entering 
into  business  life  should  be  chosen  and  is  counselled  for 
a fishmonger,  when  for  other  trades  an  empty  shop  is  good 
enough,  and  will  suffice. 

First,  then,  however  small  the  business,  there  is  a 
foundation  to  begin  with,  it  may  not  have  arisen  above 
the  ground  line,  has  not  a brick  in  position  ; never  mind, 
the  footings  are  in,  and  during  the  first  week  of  your  business 
career  you  will  have  done  something,  piled  one  brick  towards 
making  a home,  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  will  have  earned 
one  crust,  or  more,  towards  a sustenance. 

You  have  not  to  starve  entirely  whilst  business  is  grow- 
ing, you  are  not  at  your  wit’s  end  because  all  is  going- 
out  in  purchasings  and  expenses,  whilst  but  three  parts 
of  it  is  returning,  the  remainder  absorbed  by  the  waste 
that  you  cannot  dodge  when  the  trade  is  slow. 

You  attack  your  new  task  with  a fervour  that  is  its 
own  success  because  the  haunting  fear  of  failure  is  not 
creeping  in  with  its  paralysing  power. 

If  a man  be  married  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  he 
is  morally  justified  in  taking  the  risk  of  opening  a new 
business,  assuming,  that  is,  that  his  capital  is  limited.  If 
the  worst  happens  he  can  always  fend  for  himself,  he  has 
not  the  right  of  jeopardising  his  family’s  needs  upon  the 
hazard. 

I have  not  dealt  with  the  employment  of  an  agent  in 
the  purchasing  of  a business,  believing  that  one’s  interest  as 
a seller  is  best  safeguarded  when  a go-between  is  engaged, 
and,  per  contra,  the  buyer  is  better  advised  to  rely  upon 
his  judgment. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  question  of  deeds  and 
documents,  employ  the  most  able  man  that  is  to  be  found 
to  protect  you ; he  will  probably  be  better  able  to  insert 
clauses  or  refuse  them  than,  unaided,  you  will  have  the 
power  to  do,  and  he  will  serve  you  ill  if  his  charges  are 
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not  more  than  recouped  by  the  care  and  expert  thought 
and  knowledge  that  he  can  bring  to  your  assistance. 

Thus  safeguarded,  in  the  first  case  by  your  own  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  second  by  that  of  your  adviser,  you  should 
be  able  to  enter  upon  your  new  purchase  with  every  hope 
of  success. 

Legislation  for  Leaseholders. 

In  the  matter  of  leases,  which  have  always  been  unfairly 
drawn,  at  least  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  against  the 
tenant,  we  are  promised  in  the  near  future  some  respect 
for  the  trader  when  the  time  comes  around  for  renewal. 

Time  and  again  the  ardour  of  a man  in  taking  a business 
over  has  been  unfairly  used  by  the  landlord  as  his  lever  for 
extorting  terms  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  heard  of. 

If  property  in  general  has  appreciated  in  the  vicinity  the 
tenant  should  pay  an  increased  rent  accordingly,  but  nothing 
beyond  it,  neither  should  it  be  possible  to  saddle  him  with  a 
further  sum  based  upon  his  own  outgoings  and  spendings  in 
the  past,  for  which,  on  some  estates,  fines  have  already  been 
exacted  by  way  of  granting  permission  for  the  alterations  and 
additions. 

The  promised  legislation  will  remove  these  anomalies, 
and  in  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  that  what  is  now  granted 
to  the  land  may,  in  some  measure,  be  extended  to  those 
who  in  town  also  make  the  land  and  buildings  valuable, 
the  sitting  tenants. 

The  question  of  capital,  what  it  consists  of,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a subsequent  chapter,  to  which  the  ardent  man  of 
limited  means  is  directed  for  inspiration  and  guidance. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PLANNING  A SHOP 

Throughout  England  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  an 
open  front  was  necessary  when  arranging  a shop  for  a fish 
business ; the  need  for  air  and  light,  as  being  conducive  to 
sweetness  and  cleanliness,  was  too  great  to  be  ignored,  but 
the  development  of  the  motor  traffic,  answerable  for  clouds 
of  dust  unknown  before,  and  the  growing  knowledge  of 
hygiene  with  its  inculcated  dread  of  the  fly  as  one  of  its 
principal  teachings,  seems  destined  to  work  a revolution  in 
popular  ideals,  and  to  bring  in  an  entirely  new  order  of 
things. 

Accustomed  to  seeing  every  fish- shop,  worthy  of  the 
name,  thus  planned,  it  is  strange  on  visiting  a new  town 
to  find  that  every  fish-shop  is  glass-fronted,  and  that  even 
when  fish  and  meat  are  combined  in  one  shop  the  inevitable 
Mass  shields  both  from  the  street. 

O 

That  these  businesses  are  being  successfully  carried  on 
proves  that  the  open  front  is  not  a necessity,  but  rather  a 
conformity  to  custom  ; that  they  are  free  from  an  “ ancient 
and  fish-like  smell,”  and  the  stuffy  “ meaty-flavour  ” of  a 
neglected  shop,  is  conclusive  that  modern  fitting  and  a 
due  regard  for  cleanliness — soap  and  water  and  elbow  grease 
— suffices  to  remove  the  unpleasant  odours  that  can  make 
a fish  shop  the  most  disagreeable  place  one  has  to  visit 
in  a round  of  shopping. 

There  are  many  Scottish  towns  where  these  conditions 
obtain,  in  Aberdeen — the  Granite  City — especially,  and  as 
our  chapter  on  that  northern  fishing  Metropolis  would 
suggest,  they  should  know  there  what  is  necessary  for  the 
business. 
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The  Ventilation  of  the  Shop. 

There  is,  however,  a primal  necessity  for  airiness  and 
ventilation,  and  at  all  costs  these  must  be  obtained.  A 
low-pitched  ceiling  that  when  game  is  hanging  does  not 
give  sufficient  clearance  to  customers  and  assistants  in 
passing  to  and  fro  may  be  voted  at  once  as  too  low  for  a 
closed  front  to  be  advisable — too  low,  in  fact,  for  use  as  a 
fish  shop  at  all ; but  one  is  not  always  able  to  choose  a 
location  or  premises  that  are  replete  with  every  advantage, 
and  this  decided  disadvantage  can  only  be  overcome  by 
making  the  shop  open  to  every  breath  of  wind  that  blows, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a building  of  which 
the  ceilings  are  low  is  also  as  a rule  old  fashioned  and 
confined,  having  been  built  before  any  rules  were  laid  down 
except  the  general  one  to  house  as  many  people  in  a 
small  area  as  was  possible. 

Given  a shop  of  which  the  height  approximates  to  10  or  11 
feet,  it  may  then  be  advisable  to  consider  whether  sufficient 
provision  may  not  be  made  for  ventilation  apart  from  the 
stereotyped  form  of  obtaining  it. 

Without  trenching  on  the  realms  of  prophecy  the  writer, 
bearing  in  mind  the  present  trend  of  education  and  the 
attitude  of  the  public  generally,  believes  the  day  to  be 
close  at  hand  when  to  display  goods — eatables — without 
some  form  of  protection  will  be  to  court  failure,  and  later 
still  to  be  subject  to  regulations,  County  Council  or 
otherwise. 

In  a chapter  devoted  to  the  fly  and  other  pests  and 
troubles  of  the  business,  a plan  of  coping  with  the  difficulty 
will  be  detailed.  Meanwhile  to  the  shop  itself. 

Aids  to  Cleanliness. 

If  loftiness  and  airiness  be  the  desideratum,  then  cleanli- 
ness is  a sine  qua  non,  and  this  can  only  be  thoroughly 
obtained  when  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  are  of  enamelled  brick 
or  tilework,  the  latter  for  preference. 

The  ceiling  ! This  may  give  pause  to  many,  but  it  is 
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made  possible  by  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  in  build- 
ing construction,  and  the  system  of  making  locking-tiles. 
The  cleanest,  sweetest  shop  the  writer  has  seen,  or  knows  of, 
was  one  built  in  such  manner  in  a seaside  village,  arranged 
by  a local  builder  ignorant  of  every  other  convenience  for 
the  business,  but  contriving  that  every  part  of  the  shop 
should  be  within  reach  of  water  and  a cloth.  When  to 
this  was  added  the  daily  rule  and  practice  that  every  part 
of  the  shop  was  to  be  wiped  down  each  day  at  the  close 
of  the  business,  it  is  patent  that  cleanliness  was  not  only 
possible  but  was  obtained. 

The  exterior  of  the  shop  is  also  susceptible  to  such  treat- 
ment as  will  keep  the  whole  uniform. 

The  art  of  the  tile  and  brick  maker  has  advanced  so 
that  almost  anything  is  possible  in  combination.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  conform  to  the  orthodox  horizontal  facia 
and  plain  upright  - squared  pilasters  that  have  been  looked 
upon  as  necessary  and  the  only  possible  form  of  shop 
architecture  for  the  fishmonger. 

Working  from  the  front  backwards,  the  walls  call  for 
a certain  amount  of  notice,  and  for  these  nothing  is  more 
suitable  in  the  front  portion  of  the  shop  than  tiles  surround- 
ing a bevelled  mirror. 

Light,  bright,  clean — more  than  this  is  not  required, 
indeed  cannot  be  given,  but  if  the  top  edge  of  the  mirror 
can  be  of  crescent,  or  lightly  curved  form,  the  appearance 
is  more  pleasing. 

Straight  lines  are  to  be  avoided,  in  moderation  of  course ; 
curved-line  tiling,  for  instance,  would  be  disastrous  in  effect, 
but  in  those  cases  where  the  front  half  of  the  shop  is  naturally 
divided  from  the  hinder  part,  a Tudor  curve  finish  to  the 
bressummer  or  dividing  feature  is  a pleasing  break  to  the 
number  of  straight  lines  horizontal  and  perspective  which  a 
tiled  shop  carries  in  its  make-up. 

The  planning  of  the  shop  implies  the  need  for  ample 
drainage  connected  in  such  manner  that  whether  from  the 
front  slab,  the  swilling-down  where  such  is  necessary,  or  the 
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draining  from  the  block  where  the  work  is  done,  there  may 
be  ample  provision  for  inspection  chamber  and  easy  access 
to  every  pipe. 

Concreting  implies  solidity,  but  a pipe  embedded  in 
such  solidity  is  apt  to  prove  a nuisance  should  a bone,  or 
skewer,  unfortunately — or  shall  we  say  carelessly  ?— find  its 
way  through  the  protecting  grating  and  get  athwart  a bend 
or  turn. 

The  Cleaning  Block. 

The  Block — that  is,  the  cleaning  tank — is  an  important 
feature  of  the  shop's  fittings,  and,  in  the  planning,  its 
position  needs  the  most  serious  discussion  before  a start  is 
made. 

To  the  block  has  to  come  every  piece  of  fish  that  requires 
cleaning ; at  the  block  everything  that  needs  washing  and 
cleansing  must  be  dealt  with ; there  is  a perpetual  stream 
of  water  flowing  into  and  through  it,  and  all  the  garbage 
must  find  a home  there  during  the  day,  and  until  such 
times  as  are  convenient  for  taking  it  away. 

It  must  be  as  close  as  is  practicable  to  the  front  half  of 
the  shop,  but  far  enough  removed  to  prevent  the  messy 
nature  of  the  operations  carried  out  there  being  seen  by 
the  customer. 

Blood,  gut,  and  so  forth,  these  are  by  no  means  pleasant 
things  for  a customer  to  come  into  visionary  contact  with, 
and  such  arrangement  should  be  made  as  is  effective  for 
screening  the  view  from  the  public  gaze. 

The  Qualities  of  Slate. 

The  block  itself  is  preferably  built  of  slate  as  giving  the 
most  lasting  wear,  with  the  added  value  of  coming  clean 
when  scrubbed,  and  being  entirely  impermeable  to  smell. 

If  the  cleaning  department  happens  to  be  in  a separate 
room,  or  an  addition  to  the  shop  proper,  and  even  if  in  the 
shop  itself,  and  the  conditions  there  lend  themselves  to  the 
treatment,  then  slate  is  by  far  the  best  material  for  the  floor 
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and  walls,  if  only  as  a skirting,  some  2 to  3 feet  high,  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  cleaner  and  more  satisfactory  than  concrete ; it  is  not 
difficult  to  get  a secure  fixing  attached  to  it,  and  when  used  on 
the  floor— bedded  in  concrete,  of  course — the  foot  takes  a firm 
hold  upon  it. 

Such  a cleaning  house,  or  part  of  the  shop,  is  open  always 
to  the  hose  pipe  and  the  brush,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be 
sweeter  or  cleaner. 

The  man  who  is  contemplating  such  treatment  of  a part 
of  his  premises  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  some  old  slate, 
tanks,  or  slabs ; these  are  often  a drug  to  the  person  who 
holds  them,  and  a blessing  to  the  fishmonger  who  is  able 
to  purchase  them,  for  thus  equipped  his  premises  need  never 
be  a nuisance  to  any  one. 

A spare  slate  can  be  used  as  a shelf  upon  which  orders 
can  be  booked  out,  or  the  fish  placed  when  it  is  cleaned. 

The  Ice-Box. 

The  position  of  the  ice-box  should  be  as  near  as  is 
possible  to  the  fish-block,  this  enabling  the  blockman,  or  the 
assistant  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  icing  the  fish  away 
and  of  taking  it  out  in  the  morning,  to  perform  his  duty  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  wasted  time. 

The  ideal  position  is  to  stand  at  the  block  and  place  the 
fish  when  cleaned  and  rinsed,  straight  into  its  resting-place 
for  the  night  without  the  blockman  needing  to  journey  to 
and  fro  to  do  it. 

As  to  whether  the  ice-box  should  be  built  into  the  shop 
or  be  a movable  fixture  must  depend  upon  circumstances, 
but  in  the  main  it  is  more  advisable  to  plan  so  that  a box, 
independent  of  the  structure  of  the  premises,  should  be  used. 

Repairs  can  be  more  readily  attended  to,  renovations  more 
easily  carried  out,  and  any  developments  in  the  art  of  ice- 
box building  taken  advantage  of. 

It  cannot  be  too  greatly  insisted  upon  that  the  best  is 
cheapest ; there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the 
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year,  and  each  day  means  an  amount  of  ice  used — a con- 
tinuous expense,  therefore,  and  any  saving,  if  only  sixpence 
a day,  of  useless  wasting,  will  well  repay  an  added  outlay, 
although  the  present  ice-box  may  have  to  be  scrapped  in 
consequence. 

Finally,  should  the  ice-box  be  an  independent  feature  of 
the  fitting  up  of  the  shop,  due  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  drainage  from  it  to  have  free  access  to  a gully  or  gutter,, 
and  thence  to  a drain. 

A pan  or  tub  is  never  satisfactory ; some  one  forgets — 
and  the  human  element  is  always  a fallible  one — and  the 
shop  floor  has  the  benefit  of  the  overflow,  to  every  one’s 
discomfort,  if  nothing  worse  befalls. 

Position  of  the  Counter. 

The  modern  practice  is  to  do  away  with  this  as  a useless 
and  space-wasting  feature — a practice  that  has  grown  up  with 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  a central  slab. 

With  this  form  of  slab  it  is  impossible  for  the  customer 
and  assistant  to  stand  each  at  their  own  side  of  the  counter, 
and  to  see  all  the  fish  that  is  on  the  slab  for  sale,  or  to 
converse  with  each  other  on  equal  terms  whilst  having  all 
the  display  in  view. 

The  choice  of  the  one  and  the  suggestions  of  the  other 
can  only  have  free  play  when  each  is  fronting  the  goods ; 
therefore  that  sales  may  not  be  hindered,  but  the  rather 
helped,  the  counter  is  done  away  with,  and  a shelf  or  smaller 
table  substituted  upon  which  parcels  can  be  wrapped  up  and 
fish  or  poultry  temporarily  laid  out  of  hand. 

But  in  the  strip-slab  things  are  different.  It — the  slab — 
is  but  3 feet  wide,  and  is  therefore  low  down ; the  counter 
runs  back  into  the  shop  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  all 
concerned  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  goods. 

Where  a cash  business  is  carried  on,  and  speed  is  then 
the  essence  of  the  work,  nothing  beats  this  plan ; the 
customer  is  more  readily  brought  to  the  deciding  point  in 
her  purchasing,  and  the  following  - up  customer,  having 
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the  eye  of  the  assistant,  is  not  so  dissatisfied  at  having 
to  wait  a moment  as  would  be  the  case  were  they  free  to 
edge  away  with  no  one  by  to  attend  to  their  wants. 

It  is  true  that  the  counter  eats  away  into  the  available 
floor  space,  but  many  are  the  uses  to  which  the  underneath 
portion  can  be  put  — the  storage  of  bags,  paper,  twine, 
hooks,  for  these  all  must  have  a home  if  ultimately  the 
newly-planned  shop  is  to  be  a tidy  and  neatly  kept  one. 

Some  advantage  may  accrue  from  letting  the  marble 
top  of  the  counter  hang  over  from  4 to  0 inches  on 
either  or  both  sides ; the  width  of  floor  necessary  is  less, 
inasmuch  as  the  feet  of  the  customer,  and  the  assistant, 
have  room,  whilst  the  convenience  of  the  full  width  of  the 
counter  on  top  is  obtained. 

The  Office. 

As  to  the  office,  an  important  feature  of  the  shop  always, 
it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules. 

As  to  whether  it  is  near  the  door,  behind  or  beyond 
the  counter,  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of  the  business. 

If  a credit  business  is  carried  on,  the  cash  desk  must 
be  accessible  to  customers  who  come  to  pay  their  accounts, 
and  that  without  being  discommoded  by  assistants,  or 
goods,  passing  to  and  fro. 

It — the  desk — must  be  placed  with  due  regard  to  natural 
lighting,  mostly  a difficulty  in  adapted  shops  where  light 
from  above  is  unattainable,  but  the  eyes  of  the  clerk 
are  too  useful  to  be  spoilt  by  poor  lighting. 

The  need  for  warmth  in  winter  is  also  a determining 
factor  as  to  position,  for  whilst  the  active -working  part  of 
the  staff  can  keep  warm,  the  clerks  will  find  it  difficult, 
and  the  amount  of  work  that  they  are  able  to  do  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  comfort  with  which  they  are  enabled 
to  do  it. 

Naturally  this  warmth  has  to  be  kept  to  the  office;  the 
game,  etc.,  hanging  about  in  the  shop  itself,  needs  all  the 
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cool  air  that  it  can  get,  and  a constant  stream  of  warmth 
would  be  a nuisance  and  lead  to  loss. 

Contiguity  to  a flue,  then,  has  to  be  considered,  other- 
wise difficulties  will  arise  in  the  cold  winter  weather  that 
will  be  hard  to  remedy. 

If  the  business  is  entirely  a cash  one  the  position  of  the 
desk  can  be  more  readily  arranged  for.  Naturally  its  size  is 
less,  for  records  only  have  to  be  kept ; ledgers,  day-books, 
pass  - books,  and  so  forth,  are  superfluous,  and  one  clerk 
alone  is  required  instead  of  the  two  or  more  that  a credit 
business  demands. 

The  Basement  as  Auxiliary  to  the  Shop. 

In  some  of  the  recently  fitted  stores  and  shops  the 
storing  of  ice  and  fish  and  the  cleaning  of  the  latter  is 
provided  for  quite  apart  from  the  shop  itself. 

Given  a new  premise,  or  the  entire  command  and 
control  of  an  old  one,  when  the  floor  can  be  dealt  with  as 
pleases  the  planner,  the  basement  can  be  brought  into 
service,  made  convenient  for  doing  all  the  dirty  work 
connected  with  the  business,  thus  allowing  the  shop  to 
be  as  clean,  sweet,  and  orderly  as  is  possible  with  any 
other  business. 

The  basement  floor  can  be  bedded  in  concrete,  the  walls 
also,  or  slate  can  be  used  for  both,  or  either,  and  in  addition 
the  cleaning  - block  and  ice  - box  can  have  more  room 
accorded  to  them. 

The  shop  floor  is  girdered  and  finished  with  re-inforced 
concrete,  faced  with  patterned  tiling,  the  slab  being  reared 
upon  a concrete  wall-framing,  and  if  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  daylight  to  the  basement  exists,  then  the  front 
of  the  slab  can  be  iron-latticed,  and  as  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  the  shop  floor  to  extend  beneath  the  slab  a fair  supply 
of  light  and  ventilation  is  assured  to  the  basement. 

Space  has  to  be  provided  in  the  shop  floor  also  for  a 
lift,  quick  running,  to  send  and  receive  back  the  fish  or 
poultry  that  a customer  is  waiting  for. 
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A larger  lift  must  be  provided  outside  of  the  shop 
premises,  if  possible,  for  the  lowering  and  raising  of  heavy 
goods,  ice  and  fish  in  bulk,  and  empties.  More  expense 
this,  it  is  true,  but  where  floor  space  is  scarce  and  the 
desire  or  need  for  a finer  shop  than  ordinary  exists,  this  is 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  it. 

Where  the  same  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a back  premise  some  of  these  preliminary  outlays  may 
be  saved  and  a form  of  continuous-running  belting  brought 
into  use  to  save  the  passing  to  and  fro. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  better  plan,  any  noxiousness 
generated  having  an  opportunity  of  getting  clear  away 
without  annoyance,  instead  of  finding  exit  through  street 
gratings  or  via  convenient  lift  shafts. 

To  walk  into  a shop  or  store  where  all  fish-cleaning 
and  such  like  has  been  removed  and  located  elsewhere, 
is  a pleasure  even  to  the  person  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  whose  susceptibilities  are  somewhat  hardened. 

To  the  man  or  woman  who  has  to  go  shopping,  and  whose 
choice  may  lie  between  the  fish  shop  that  does,  and  one  that 
does  not,  offend  their  finer  senses,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  with 
the  last  they  will  do  whatever  business  is  possible,  to  the 
detriment  and  loss  of  the  competing  house. 

Thus  have  we  dealt  with  the  main  items  of  shop  con- 
struction. Other  details  will  arise  and  receive  attention  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  them. 
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WHERE  FRUIT  IS  INCLUDED 

At  the  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  the  dissimilarity 
between  fish  and  fruit  would  aet  as  an  effective  bar  to  the 
possibility  of  a successful  combination  of  the  two  businesses, 
but  the  increasing  number  of  establishments  that  handle  the 
two  commodities  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  more 
in  semblance  than  in  reality. 

The  question  of  incongruity,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
custom,  would  appear  to  be  settling  itself,  and  if  the  public 
do  not  demur  why  should  the  trader  ? 

But  whilst  this  is  true  one  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  grapes  and  kippers  are  not  accordant  articles, 
that  bloaters  and  pears  are  at  opposites  always. 

And  in  planning  a new  shop  these  things  should  be 
provided  for : for  the  sentiment  that  resides  in  ourselves 
assuredly  has  expression  in  our  customer. 

Not  upon  one  slab  or  placed  side  by  side  must  be  the 
first  rule. 

An  Impromptu  Display  of  Fruit. 

A vacant  wall  along  the  line  of  the  entrance  doorway 
will  often  afford  room  for  many  baby-baskets  of  fruit  and 
vegetables ; these  baskets  being  placed  lengthwise  from  end 
to  end  will  not  reach  out  more  than  a foot  or  thirteen  inches, 
and  by  raising  them  tier  above  tier  a blank  wall  can  easily 
carry  two  or  three  dozen  varieties.  There  is  an  added 
value  in  the  amount  of  colour  and  relief  that  is  given 
to  what  is  often  a deadly  dull  wall,  a value  that  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  a mirror  or  two  is  affixed  to  complete  the 
fit-up. 
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The  accompanying  illustration  represents  an  impromptu 
display  such  as  I have  described  that  was  built  up  to  cope 
with  an  emergency  at  an  expense  that  was  merely  nominal ; 
a few  light  battens,  some  baskets,  and  the  mirrors  being  all 
that  was  necessary. 

Without  doubt,  however,  the  best  display  possible  and 
the  most  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view  is  the  division 
of  the  shop  into  two  sections. 

The  street-front  has  then  its  attractive  dressing,  to  be 
followed  around  in  a more  or  less  orthodox  manner  as  is 
planned  by  the  proprietor,  to  be  completed  with  a glazed 
partition  between  the  fish  and  fruit  departments  in  which 
a swing  door,  also  glazed  and  self-closing,  can  be  arranged. 

This  enables  the  glass  division  to  be  dressed  from  the 
fruit  side  in  such  manner  that  the  customers  in  the  fish 
department  can  see  the  fruit  and  those  in  the  fruit 
department  can  see  the  fish  and  game  and  poultry,  and 
without  further  waste  of  time  or  going  into  the  street, 
can  pass  from  one  store  to  the  other. 

An  arrangement  of  the  premises  such  as  this  would 
not  offend  the  most  susceptible  or  fastidious  customer 
that  we  serve,  and  the  advantages  that  should  accrue 
from  one  close  oversight,  one  directing  brain  being  always 
in  control,  would  be  reaped  to  the  full. 

This  method  obviates  the  possibility  of  the  fish  assistant 
first  handling  the  stronger  smelling  goods  and  then  the 
fruit.  The  writer  remembers  the  horror  of  seeing  Muscat 
grapes,  perhaps  the  most  dainty  fruit  we  stock,  placed 
cheek  - by  - jowl  with  a salmon  and  being  served  by  the 
same  assistant. 

Be  it  remembered  that  however  near  a second  establish- 
ment is,  a few  doors  away,  or  across  the  road  only,  there 
is  a waste  of  time  and  energy  both  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  and  the  executive  that  means  a great  amount  at  the 
year’s  end,  whilst  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  extra  lighting,  total 
up  to  a figure  that  may  well  swamp  any  possible  extra 
returns  that  the  business  may  earn. 
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In  this  respect  the  fruit  business  may  be  a snare  to 
a man.  Accustomed  to  being  able  to  check  the  doings 
of  his  fish  department  week  by  week,  he  finds  a difficulty 
of  drawing  things  together  in  the  other  case,  with  the  result 
that  the  keeping  of  stock  and  profit-accounts  is  neglected, 
and  he  only  realises  that  something  is  wrong  when  the  bank 
balance  proves  an  uncertain  thing  inclining  to  the  wrong 
side. 

This  latter  subject  will  be  dealt  with  fully  under  the  heading 
of  “ Accounting  ” in  our  second  volume ; it  is  mentioned 
here  so  that  when  a man  is  planning  new  business  premises 
he  may  benefit  by  the  prompting  given,  and  order  his 
course  accordingly. 
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THE  MARBLE  SLAB 

We  head  this  section  “marble”  because  until  now  it  has 
always  been  understood  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  any 
other  material,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  especially 
when  centrally  fixed,  the  slab  is  the  one  important  feature 
of  the  shop. 

By  it  the  character  of  the  business  is  very  largely 
judged,  and  on  the  manner  of  its  appearance,  and  the 
amount  of  attention  given  it  in  the  matter  of  brightness 
and  cleanliness,  the  value  of  the  fish,  its  saleability,  and 
its  force  of  appealing  to  the  public  rests. 

The  writer  has  seen  in  a small  town  in  France,  a 
fountain  and  marble  bowl  fitted  into  and  made  a part 
of  the  slab,  and  the  effect  was  certainly  good ; the  little 
spurts  that  oxygenated  the  water  in  the  bowl  beneath, 
making  life  healthy  for  the  goldfish  disporting  therein, 
added  a distinctiveness  to  the  slab  that  was  as  charming 
as  it  was  novel. 

The  Aquarium. 

In  England,  this  permanent  feature  is  replaced  by  an 
oblong  aquarium  upon  a large  slab.  It  may  be  big  enough 
to  be  permanent  also,  and  live  trout  in  this  case  give  “life  ' 
and  movement  to  the  daily  display,  besides  obviating  the 
necessity  of  using  too  much  fish  for  the  purpose. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  one  such  show  that  in  the 
old  days  was  always,  throughout  the  summer  months, 
built  up  with  blocks  of  ice  and  greenery,  an  effective 
background  to  the  salmon,  and  other  big  fish,  with  which 
the  slab  was  decked. 
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The  same  cooling  effect  is  now  obtainable  by  the 
fountain,  the  bubbling  water,  the  moving  fish  ; the  amount 
of  ice  required  is  less  than  half,  whilst,  when  the  slab  is 
cleared  at  mid  - day,  as  is  customary  with  many  shops, 
the  nakedness  of  things  is  not  so  emphatic,  and  the  artistic 
effect  is  distinctly  good. 

If  the  depth  of  the  slab  is  greater  than  its  width,  or 
in  any  case,  if  it  recedes  from  the  centre  of  the  shop  front, 
then  it  should  rise  in  tiers,  each  tier  2,  3,  or  4 inches 
higher  than  the  one  in  front  of  it,  and  the  lowest  tier 
of  all  approximately  fiat. 

Where  each  receding  slab  is  joined  to  its  fellow,  there 
is  usually  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble  as  to  leakage ; 
the  marble  “ riser  ” too  often  takes  the  character  of  a fillet 
about  an  inch  thick,  sufficient  to  give  support,  but  not 
to  make  an  effective  bond,  or  joint,  with  the  result  that 
very  soon  a blow  from  a brush  cracks  it,  or  the  cement 
is  worn  away,  and  a leakage  occurs  with  its  consequent 
troubles. 

What  is  required  is  a more  solid  joint,  effected  with 
a greater  width  of  marble  riser,  well  keyed  to  its 
work. 

An  Effective  Marble  Slab. 

A very  effective  slab  is  made  by  making  these  connect- 
ing pieces  of  black  marble,  shaped,  on  the  front  sides, 
with  a double  curve  on  the  ogee  pattern ; this  ensures 
a greater  bearing  surface  with  safer  bonding,  and  makes, 
taken  altogether,  the  most  handsome  slab  that  is  possible. 

If  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  done  requires  that 
the  slab  shall  be  one  fronting  the  street  in  a narrower 
width,  get  - at  - able  everywhere  by  both  customers  and 
assistants,  then  it  will  probably  need  to  go  right  “home” 
to  the  wall  at  one  end,  finishing  at  the  doorway  at  the 
other. 

The  width  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  conditions, 
but  probably  3 feet  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  with 
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a return  end  by  the  wall,  receding  into  the  shop  for  such 
a distance  as  convenience  and  circumstance  permit,  this 
return  end  to  be  of  about  3 feet  width  also,  otherwise,  if 
greater,  there  will  be  a difficulty  in  reaching  out  and 
serving  from  the  show  itself. 

Should,  however,  it  be  found  necessary  to  make  a 
larger  display  than  this  space  will  allow,  and  therefore  a 
wider  slab,  then  a light  gaff-hook,  such  as  an  angler  carries, 
can  be  used,  which  allows  a fish  to  be  caught  by  its  head, 
and  drawn  towards  the  assistant,  taking  care,  of  course,  that 
such  small  fish  as  herrings  are  kept  within  the  radius  that 
the  hand  can  reach,  the  larger  fish — turbot,  cod,  haddock — 
being  disposed  on  the  slab  beyond. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  whole  of  this  slab  have 
a slight  slope,  otherwise  an  amount  of  building  up  will 
be  needed  to  make  an  effective  show,  and  whilst  pieces 
of  marble  are  useful  for  this  purpose  upon  occasion,  yet, 
in  the  main,  the  fewer  of  these  adjuncts  the  better,  and 
especially  so  when  marble  cannot  be  obtained  and  recourse 
has  to  be  had  to  wooden  blocks  and  such  like. 

It  is  customary  in  many  districts  when  the  right  to 
a frontage-width  exists  over  the  pavement,  for  the  marble 
slab  to  finish  up  where  the  shutters,  revolving  or  other- 
wise, are  placed  in  position. 

The  further  space  is  taken  by  a stall -board,  and  the 
character  of  this  movable  structure  needs  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

Drainage  must  be  provided,  and  the  actual  board  itself 
can  be  placed  upon  trestles,  providing  the  front  and  sides 
are  covered  in. 

These  should  be  of  white  enamelled  boards,  exactly 
fitting  to  their  work,  and  each  bordered  by  moulding 
which  acts  as  a frame  to  set  off  any  lettering  upon, 
them. 

It  is  simple  and  effective,  and  when  kept  in  well- 
enamelled  order,  has  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  order  about 
it,  that  is  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain. 
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The  Tiled  Slab 

Some  men  attempt  to  make  “ slabs  ” by  using  squared  tiles  ; 
these,  however,  are  rarely  satisfactory,  possibly  because  the 
bed  upon  which  they  are  placed  is  apt  to  be  skimpily  covered 
with  plaster  or  cement,  which  cracks  and  crumbles  under 
the  weight,  or  allows  the  water  to  soak  in  and  rot  the 
woodwork  upon  which  the  concrete  is  placed. 

For  dried-fish  sides,  and  for  poultry,  they  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  where  weight,  and  water,  are  to  be  encountered 
Punch’s  advice  of  “ don’t  ” would  seem  to  be  the  true  one. 

The  Making  of  a Cement  Slab. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a movement  towards 
making  the  slabs  of  re  inforced  concrete,  in  which  is  bedded 
marble  cubes  or  chippings.  The  concrete  is  coloured  with 
haematite,  and  toned  down  with  drop-black  to  a suitable  tint. 

This  terrazzo  work  is  generally  executed  by  Italians,  and 
when  well  done  makes  a perfectly  sound  and  serviceable  job. 

The  great  advantage  is  that  the  material  is  mouldable 
to  whatever  shape  or  design  the  builder  wishes.  The  line 
of  wall,  floor,  or  window  can  be  followed,  however  irregular 
it  may  be. 

The  fall,  or  - slope,  can  be  adjusted  to  a nicety,  and  the 
connection  can  be  made  to  the  shop  sill,  where  necessary. 
Guttering  can  be  hollowed  out,  and  edges  can  be  moulded 
on  to  the  slab  all  in  the  one  solid  piece  of  work. 

The  re  - inforcement  with  iron  rods  is  necessary  to 
prevent  cracking  of  the  cement,  and  to  give  stability  to 
the  structure ; legs,  or  supports,  can  be  put  into  position 
just  where  convenience  dictates,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
only  necessary  for  some  good  examples  to  be  executed  in 
the  South  for  the  work  to  have  a great  future  before  it  in 
London  and  the  other  great  centres  of  population. 

With  this  kind  of  slab  there  is  also  the  possibility  of 
following  the  northern  practice  of  extending  the  slab  back- 
wards into  the  shop  and  making  it  the  store  for  fish  during 
the  day.  After  washing,  the  fish  is  laid  out  along  the 
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further  end  of  the  slab  without  any  attempt  at  display,  a 
little  crushed  ice  is  thrown  over  or  mingled  with  it,  and 
thus  the  assistant  is  able  to  look  up  his  orders  with 
a minimum  of  time  wasted  in  doing  it,  and  with  the 
lesser  possibility  of  stock  being  overlooked. 

To  the  average  fishmonger  this  is  an  important  point, 
the  fish  that  may  give  every  satisfaction  to  - day  may 
possibly  give  offence  to-morrow,  and  to  be  able,  without 
the  waste  of  too  much  time,  to  sort  it  out  aright  is  an 
advantage  worth  a considerable  amount  to  the  trader  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  that  of  pleasing  the 
customer. 

The  marble  cubes  or  clippings,  can  be  had  in  various 
colours  to  suit  one’s  personal  ideas,  but  white  is  the  one 
most  commonly  used  for  fishmongers,  and  this,  with  the 
coloured  cement  work  in  which  it  is  placed,  gives  a pleasing 
effect  and  finish  to  the  work. 

The  writer  has  not  seen  this  description  of  slab  used  for 
a central  fixture,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being 
employed  thus — in  fact  it  has  a decided  advantage,  inas- 
much as  the  higher  and  more  permanent  edgings  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  would  prevent  the  continual  drippings  of 
water  from  ice  and  fish  that  are  a drawback  to  the  usual 
marble  fixture ; and  when  this  edging  is  supplemented 
by  a worked  grooving  in  the  slab  itself  on  all  sides  the 
advantage  is  greater  still. 

For  the  trader  who  is  making  alterations  or  project- 
ing the  equipment  of  a new  shop  this  plan  enlarges  his 
possibilities  enormously,  whilst  local  workmen  can  be  more 
easily  found  than  when  the  more  difficult  marble  has  to  be 
worked  and  fitted. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CLASS  OF  TRADE 

This  is  a subject  for  thought  not  always  attended  to  as  it 
should  be. 

There  are  many  things  that  need  to  be  considered,  the 
man  himself,  the  capital  at  his  disposal,  the  district,  and 
its  surroundings. 

A new  business  is  a grafting  on  to  an  old  stock ; not 
every  scion  can  be  grafted  with  advantage  on  to  the  avail- 
able stock,  and  the  class  of  business  that  will  thrive  under 
one  set  of  circumstances  will  be  a complete  failure  under 
another. 

If  the  capital  is  small,  and  returns  have  to  be  looked 
for  from  a speedy  turning  over  of  it,  then  the  choice  is 
limited  to  those  districts  where  a ready  money  business  is 
a prime  necessity,  and  where,  although  the  profits  are  small, 
they  are  quickly  made. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  fruit  business  ; is  even  more 
true,  seeing  it  is  possible  to  commence  with  a smaller 
capital,  a sovereign  going  very  much  further  in  vegetables 
and  cheap  fruit  than  in  fresh,  and  dried,  fish. 

To  turn  one’s  money  completely  over  within  two  days, 
is  an  ideal  that  few  are  permitted  to  realise,  and  yet  the 
man  who  sets  out  upon  a course  of  business  life  with 
limited  means  should  work  up  to  it. 

He  will  be  called  upon  to  display  an  activity  of  mind 
and  body,  that  will  be  an  education  in  itself. 

Before  any  purchase  is  concluded  by  wire,  or  personal 
attendance  at  the  market,  he  will  have  to  balance  the 
probabilities  of  a speedy  sale,  and  having  made  the  purchase 
see  that  his  expectations  materialise. 
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How  he  will  do  this  depends  much  upon  his  abilities 
and  knowledge.  If  advertising  in  any  shape  or  form  is 
resorted  to,  then  it  must  be  speedy  or  ere  the  knowledge  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  the  opportune  time  will  have 
passed,  or  the  goods  themselves  become  unfit  for  sale. 

In  fact  for  such  a one  the  greater  problem  is  not  to 
buy,  but  how  to  sell  what  is  bought,  and  the  effort  for  the 
latter  purpose  must  be  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  in  the  shop. 

The  habit  of  promptitude  to  meet,  or  rather  anticipate, 
the  emergency  is  one  that  will  prove  a great  asset,  and  to 
the  young  beginner  is  in  the  front  rank  of  those  qualities 
he  should  either  possess,  or  acquire. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
figure  at  which  his  goods  should  be  marked,  to  yield  the 
necessary  profit  and  withal  to  effect  a speedy  clearance. 

“ Keep  the  goods  going,”  is  the  axiom  of  perhaps  the 
most  successful  retailer  that  the  writer  knows  who  has 
built  up  an  enormous  business  on  cash  principles  alone. 

He  cannot  live  without  a profit,  neither  can  he  live 
upon  the  goods  ; if  they  will  not  clear  at  a profit  they  must 
be  cleared  at  a speedy  loss,  and  to  be  a good  and  speedy 
loser  is  the  surest  way  to  a certain  profit. 

Even  supposing  the  goods  are  not  wasting  they  are 
occupying  space  that  is  valuable,  space  in  the  frontage  that 
costs  money — and  here  the  writer  would  press  home  the 
fact  that  rent  is  paid  largely  for  frontal  display  to  the  street. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  frontage  governs 
the  rent ; it  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  article  that  is  on 
the  front,  and  blocking  it  up,  instead  of  selling,  is  using, 
or  wasting,  the  space  which  a ready  seller  could  occupy  to 
profitable  advantage. 

Keep  the  goods  going  therefore,  whatever  else  is  done 
or  left  undone,  and  this  practice  is  the  more  valuable  to 
the  retailer,  in  that  nothing  so  quickly  educates  him  to  the 
wants  of  the  public,  his  public,  as  having  to  sell  at  a loss ; 
it  is  far  more  noticeable  than  when  the  stack  of  oranges 
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or  apples  has  to  be  sorted  over  as  they  gradually  waste 
away,  an  occasional  pound  or  dozen  sold  at  the  ticketed 
price  obscuring  the  fact  that  nine  - tenths  were  not  sold 
at  all. 

Better  then,  by  far,  to  sell  out  though  you  have  to 
regret,  if  not  to  repent,  a loss  on  the  deal ; at  least  there  is 
this  comfort,  the  goods  are  supplanted  by  others  that  yield 
you  a living  profit,  and  the  buyers  under  cost  price  of  the 
other  goods  have  had  more  than  value  for  their  money. 

Given,  then,  the  right  district  the  man  who  has  a 
sufficiency  of  cash  for  even  a more  important  business 
might  do  worse  than  decide  that  his  start  in  business  life 
should  be  from  the  basis  of  a ready  money  trade. 

A mixed  business,  cash  and  booking,  ranks  next  in 
the  scale,  and  the  location  of  such  a new  business  will 
need  to  be  chosen  with  greater  care,  its  position  where  the 
two  classes  of  trade  resort,  a centre  where  both  can  be 
catered  for,  with  equal  facility. 

And  of  the  three  distinct  classes,  this,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  is  the  one  to  be  preferred. 

A provincial  town  will  mostly  afford  a situation  such 
as  is  required  without  much  difficulty,  the  trouble  there 
being  that  already  a man  is  in  possession,  and  what  may 
well  be  a living  for  one,  proves  to  be  starvation  for  two 
and  the  hindmost  man  the  worst  off  of  the  two. 

If  therefore  such  is  chosen,  it  needs,  for  safety’s  sake,  to 
be  a larger  town  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
where  a little  business  may  be  looked  to  be  acquired  from 
each  established  shop,  and  where  the  normal  growth  of 
the  town  will  gradually  provide  more  as  time  progresses. 

Such  a town,  too,  usually  has  within  a fairly  narrow 
area  the  composite  character  of  dwellings  which  provide 
the  different  grades,  or  classes,  of  customers  necessary  to 
make  up  the  cash  and  booking  trade  that  is  so  desirable 
for  the  trader. 

Some  would  deny  the  possibilities  that  exist,  and  because 
of  their  own  personal  adherence  to  the  lower  or  the  higher 
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branch  of  the  trade  condemn  the  one  of  mixed  character  as 
being  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 

“ The  world  is  my  parish,”  said  the  ardent  preacher, 
and  the  equally  ardent  trader  looks  upon  every  one  in  his 
neighbourhood  as  a potential  customer,  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  why  not  ? 

He  wishes  to  serve  the  goods  for  an  oyster  feast  or  a 
dinner  party,  but  he  is  equally  desirous  of  selling  the  penny 
bloater  or  the  half-pint  of  shrimps. 

He  is  wanting  to  have  and  to  hold  upon  his  books 
“ the  big  house  in  the  park,”  but  the  shopping  housewife 
is  important  to  him  also,  for  he  realises  that  “ the  big 
house  ” may  be  empty,  whereas  one  housewife  is  succeeded 
by  another. 

The  family  trade  may  demand  all  the  cuts  from  the 
middle  of  the  cod,  but  tails  and  heads  need  customers  also. 

Further,  the  family  accounts  are  long  in  settlement 
sometimes,  whilst  there  are  no  bad  debts  in  the  ready  cash 
trade. 

Thus,  whilst  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the 
mixed  trade  are  greater  and  the  life  is  more  strenuous,  yet 
the  compensations  are  such  that  it  will  be  readily  allowed 
that  the  safest  business  of  all  is  this. 

There  then  remains  the  self  - styled  high  - class  trade, 
whose  cash  takings  are  barely  1 per  cent,  of  the  total 
business  done. 

This  is  a comfortable  business ; when  the  afternoon 
deliveries  are  complete  the  work  is  done  for  the  day,  save 
a man  to  open  oysters  at  the  time  required. 

The  shop  is  tidied  up,  a little  shell  and  dried  fish  perhaps 
is  put  upon  the  slab,  and  the  trader  has  his  evenings  in 
great  part  for  himself. 

Such  a business  needs  a comparatively  large  capital 
before  it  can  be  started ; in  fact  it  is  questionable  whether 
in  the  districts  where  such  trade  is  done  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a foothold  at  all  as  a newcomer. 

The  exigencies  of  the  trade  are  such  that,  only  as  a 
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business  grows  from  small  beginnings  and  eliminates  in  its 
mature  days  the  unwanted  trade,  it  can  reach  to  the  dignity 
of  a family  trade,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  folly  of 
endeavouring  to  commence  business  along  these  exclusive 
lines,  as  the  trader  would  be  foredoomed  to  almost  certain 
failure. 

And  ere  we  pass  from  this  subject  the  reader  is  invited 
to  consider  as  to  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  his  small,  snug,  select  business, 
and  whether  it  is  not  wisdom  so  to  do  without  delay  or 
even  demur. 

“We  cannot  sell  anything  but  soft-roed  bloaters,”  said 
such  a one  ; naturally  he  wanted  only  about  thirty  a day 
and  not  always  that. 

An  order,  therefore,  would  be  sent  to  a man  in  the 
market  for  a quarter  of  a hundred  ; in  such  quantities  they 
rarely  cost,  by  the  time  they  reached  home,  less  than  a 
penny  each,  and  three  halfpence  was  the  lowest  at  which 
they  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer.  Customers  are  scarce 
who  can  pay  three  halfpence.  With  some  persuasion, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  buy  the  bigger  bulk,  sort  the 
soft  roes  out,  and  have  the  remainder  wherewith  to  induce 
a more  vigorous  growth  of  trade. 

From  herrings,  the  demand  increased  for  other  fish 
also,  and  this  trader,  once  embarked  upon  a progressive 
policy,  soon  possessed  a business  that  bore  no  manner  of 
resemblance  to  the  restricted  trade  that  he  had  been  doing 
for  years  out  of  mind. 

But  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  section ; we 
leave  the  subject  hoping  that  sufficient  enlightenment  has 
been  given  to  guide  a man,  when  once  his  mind  is  made 
up  to  go  into  business,  to  decide  as  to  the  class  of  trade 
he  shall  engage  in. 

A word  as  to  the  personal  element : not  every  man  can 
condescend  to  the  smallnesses  of  the  cheap  trade  with  its 
contact  with  the  poorer  phases  of  life,  and  per  contra,  not 
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every  man  feels  mentally  equipped  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  higher  social  grades  that  he  would  come  into  contact 
with  in  the  West  End  shop. 

His  attainments,  intellectual,  and  technical — that  is,  in 
matters  intimate  to  his  business — must  be  such  as  will  fit 
him  well  for  the  sphere  of  trade  that  he  chooses.  Given 
this  and  the  right  selection  of  trade  and  the  location  thereof 
he  has  little  to  fear — success  be  to  his  venture. 

In  concluding,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  suggest  that 
whatever  the  business  may  be — first,  second,  or  third  rate — 
that  is  chosen  in  which  to  make  a beginning,  there  is  only 
one  quality  of  goods  allowable — the  best ; one  quality  of 
service — the  best ; one  class  of  assistant — the  cleanest  from 
boots  upward ; and  the  assistant  wants  and  needs  but  one 
type  of  master,  nothing  less  than  the  type  of  Old 
Hickory,  concerning  whom  it  was  written : — 

“We  wanted  one  that  felt  all  chief, 

From  roots  o’  hair  to  sole  o’  stockin’, 

Square-sot  with  thousan-ton  beliefs, 

In  him  an’  us,  ef  earth  went  rockin’.” 


CHAPTER  XII 


PRELIMINARY  ADVERTISING 

The  herald  has  been  from  of  old,  his  duty  always  to 
declare  and  prepare,  and  the  advertisement,  elevated  in 
these  days  to  a science,  the  heraldry  of  commerce,  has, 
as  one  of  its  most  important  duties,  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  of  the  able  man. 

Indeed  it  is  a sign  of  wisdom  that  in  a wise  way  a 
man  shall  declare  himself,  and  his  intentions,  concerning 
the  business  to  which  he  comes,  a king  into  his  kingdom. 

It  woidd  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  any  man  attempting 
to  deny  either  the  need  or  the  efficacy  of  judicious  announce- 
ment ; here  and  there  is  to  be  found  one  such,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  despiser  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
sandwiched  in  between  others  who  are  spending  time  and 
money  in  booming  their  wares,  in  flooding  with  the  light 
of  publicity  the  especial  corner  in  which  they  trade,  and 
educating  the  people  to  their  need  of  the  goods  they  sell. 

These  despisers  may  well  be  accounted  the  selfish  men 
of  affairs,  who  are  willing  to  profit  from  every  gleam  that 
streams  upon  the  pavement  from  their  neighbour’s  lamp, 
whilst  they  themselves  contribute  a scanty  fish-tail  burner, 
begrudgingly  turned-up. 

What  form  should  this  preliminary  spade-work,  this 
seed-sowing,  take  ? 

It  depends  upon  many  things.  The  class  of  trade 
expected  to  be  done  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trade 
has  been  done  — these  broadly  are  the  two  considerations 
into  which  the  subject  ranges  itself,  but  out  of  them  flow 
divisions  and  subdivisions  innumerable. 

Supposing  the  business  to  be  one  that  is  already  existent, 
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having  a trade,  the  bona-fides  of  which  the  buyer  has  proved 
before  taking  it  over. 

There  are  times,  and  there  is  a class  of  business,  in  which 
it  seems  wise  to  step  in  quietly,  to  consort  for  a while  with 
the  outgoing  owner,  and  then,  gradually,  to  assume  control 
and  mastership.  This  is  a risky  procedure,  however,  for  the 
customers  hate  to  think  that  they  have  been  handed  over, 
for  a consideration,  to  another  man,  sold  without  any 
opportunity  of  remonstrance,  and  rarely  is  an  exchange,  or 
purchase,  effected  in  this  manner  without  a loss  of  several 
of  the  clientele  for  whose  good-will  you  will  have  paid  in 
hard  cash,  the  loss  of  whose  business  may  well  make  all 
the  difference  between  a living,  and  less  than  a living,  to 
the  hopeful  beginner,  always  sanguine  of  profitable  results 
from  his  venture,  and  correspondingly  prone  to  be  dejected, 
and  to  lose  heart,  when  disappointed  in  the  expected  results. 

Notifying  Customers  of  the  Change. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  better  the  class  of  business,  and  the 
better  that  business  is  done,  then  the  least  stir  made  is  the 
best  for  all. 

Rarely  indeed,  however,  is  such  a business  bought,  or 
even  for  sale ; by  far  the  greater  majority  of  those  dis- 
posed of  are  dwindling  concerns — neglect,  age,  death,  these 
are  the  factors  that  make  a sale  necessary ; thus  it  happens 
that  the  incoming  man  has  a free-hand  for  the  exposition 
of  his  individuality. 

Your  first  duty  is  to  notify  the  change  to  all  those 
whose  names  are  upon  the  books,  either  as  customers  present 
or  past ; the  latter  more  important  than  the  former,  for 
the  customer  past  was  enticed,  or  driven,  away,  and  the 
notification  of  a change  in  the  managing  may  affect  their 
return. 

But  in  this  your  first  essay,  1 beg  of  you,  draw  the 
line  at  “ beg-ging,”  better  a mild  form  of  bragging  than 
that,  besides,  the  word  has  done  duty  so  strenuously  through 
all  the  literary,  and  letter,  history  of  commerce  that  it  should 
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be  given  now  a well-earned  rest.  Further,  society  at  large 
is  slowly  coming  back  to  the  old  ideal,  “ when  to  beg  was 
to  be  ashamed.” 

An  admirable  method  of  notification  is  that  of  a double 
or  folded  card  ; it  need  not  be  of  funereal  pattern  or  shape, 
but  rather  a special  size  cut  for  the  purpose,  even  though 
the  printer  has  to  waste  some  of  it  in  trimming,  and 
charge  a little  extra  for  doing  it. 

If  the  business  you  are  to  engage  in  is  a good-class  one, 
let  this  first  effort  be  of  the  same  standard  in  stationery,  with 
the  typography  beyond  reproach ; eschewing  fancy  borders 
scrolls,  and  other  fal-de-rals  beloved  of  the  printer’s  compositor, 
let  the  printer-craftsman  give  you  of  his  best,  sound,  honest, 
thoughtful  work,  and  be  you  willing  to  pay  accordingly. 

The  Subject  Matter. 

As  to  the  matter,  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it 
is  to  be  your  first  speech  to  folk  you  may  never  see  ; you 
have  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men  and 
women,  who  probably  will  not  ever  meet  you,  but  for 
whose  money  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  you  will 
have  cause  to  be  grateful. 

Do  not  send  a “ Dear  sir  ” letter  to  an  elderly  dame 
or  spinster,  that  will  be  an  unpardonable  sin,  nor  a “ Dear 
madam  ” to  an  ancient  bachelor,  he  may  be  wroth ; be 
particular  to  sort  out  beforehand  the  proportion  of  each, 
sirs  and  madams,  that  is  required  before  lodging  the  order 
for  the  printing,  and  then  give  time  to  signing  every  one 
with  your  own  hand. 

In  this  signature  there  is  an  individuality  that  compels 
attention,  and  should  the  outgoing  man.  who  with  his 
acknowledgment  and  thanks  has  occupied  the  first  of  the 
inside  pages,  have  his  name  printed,  because  of  the  trouble 
of  signing,  there  will  then  be  an  added  contrast  which  will 
tell  in  your  favour. 

The  form  of  the  introduction  itself — brief  it  should  be,  terse 
and  truthful  it  must  be. 
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For  instance : — 

1st  January  1913. 

Dear  Madam, 

As  from  Monday  the  sixth  of  January 
I am  taking  over  the  fish  and  poultry  business  carried  on 
for  fourteen  years,  and  until  that  day,  by  Mr  Holdern,  who 
has  kindly  promised  to  remain  for  one  month  to  assist  me 
with  his  knowledge. 

For  many  years  I was  buyer  and  manager  for  a West 
End  firm,  successfully  controlling  one  of  their  largest 
establishments  ; the  experience  thus  gained  of  all  the  markets, 
and  of  the  business  generally,  will  enable  me  to  give  such 
attention  to  your  wishes  as  to  ensure  to  you  complete 
satisfaction. 

Trusting  to  retain  the  honour  and  favour  of  your 
commands, 

Faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  N.  HOWARD. 

Your  second  Christian  name  may  be  Norfolk,  but  it  will 
be  as  well  for  a while  to  sink  it  in  the  more  prosaic  N.  ; 
pretentiousness  is  a sin  to  beware  of  when  seeking  the 
suffrage  of  a new  clientele. 

This  letter,  or  a variant  of  it,  has  touched  upon  all  the 
necessary  and  salient  points,  leaving  out  superfluous  detail, 
which  you  should  be  too  busy  to  write,  and  your  cus- 
tomers to  read ; in  fact,  they  distinctly  jib  at  a long-winded 
screed  full  of  redundancies  and  matter  uninteresting  and 
uninformative ; further,  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  your 
reader  is  at  all  costs  to  be  avoided. 

Seeking  Assistance  from  the  Newspaper. 

If  there  is  a local  paper  of  any  standing  that  is  serving 
the  district,  interview  its  manager  or  proprietor ; he  may 
offer  you  a “ write  up  ” in  return  for  a serial,  or  rather 
series  of  advertisements,  but  it  is  well  to  be  chary  of 
accepting ; better  to  pay  for  what  you  have  at  rock  bottom 
rates,  and  then  to  see  that  you  have  what  you  pay  for. 
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As  a young  beginner  take  this  advice  from  an  old 
hand,  and  pay  for  your  advertisement  every  week  as  it 
appears. 

There  is  sound  wisdom  in  thus  treating  your  advertise- 
ment as  an  expense ; it  is  just  as  much  an  expense  as  the 
weekly  wages. 

You  will  steer  clear  of  the  Lizard  Rock  upon  which 
many  a fair  business  barque  has  been  wrecked  ere  it  was 
well  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  a heavy  bill  for  advertis- 
ing that  had  run  on,  and  you,  the  debtor,  all  unconscious 
of  the  use  or  value,  if  any,  that  it  had  been  to  you. 

But  as  you  dip  into  the  till  for  the  cash  each  week, 
the  question  comes  with  cumulative  force — am  I receiving 
a return  for  this,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

Per  contra,  the  half-yearly  bill  comes  in  when  another 
half-year  has  already  been  entered  upon ; the  amount  is 
heavy,  the  cheque  cannot  be  spared,  and  you  will  not  care 
to  stop  unless  you  can  also  pay,  and  before  it  is  realised 
a twelve-months’  account  is  owing ; the  original  advertise- 
ment still  stands,  the  battered  type  face  tells  its  story  of 
neglect,  and  that  which  should  have  contributed  to  your 
success  may  well  conduce  to  your  downfall. 

At  the  first  interview  with  the  newspaper  man  show 
him  your  double  card  and  ask  to  have  it  reproduced,  type 
and  signature  as  well,  just  as  it  stands,  as  your  first  venture 
into  newspaper  space.  He  will  probably  raise  some  objec- 
tions of  a mechanical  nature,  but  these  are  not  of  such  an 
order  that  they  cannot  be  surmounted,  and  for  a fortnight 
let  that  advertisement  stand. 

A Useful  Handbill  and  Poster. 

Ask  him,  or  your  printer,  the  price  for  printing  off  two 
or  three  thousand  pulls  on  paper,  a little  better  than  news, 
and  let  every  customer  for  a bloater,  a salmon,  or  a shrimp, 
have  one  wrapped  up  with  their  goods. 

You  will  now  have  covered  the  field  fairly  well,  but  if 
you  think  it  wise,  and  can  spare  the  money,  have  the  same 
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two  letters  again  reproduced,  but  poster  size  this  time,  and 
placarded  throughout  the  town  and  district. 

By  this  means  there  will  scarce  remain  a man,  woman, 
or  child  that  has  not  been  in  contact  with  your  personality 
at  second-hand,  and  such  will  be  the  more  easily  influenced 
into  becoming  customers  when  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  come  to  even  closer  hand  grips  with  them. 

Your  methods,  however,  must  be  widely  different  when 
appealing  for  support  at  the  opening  of  a new  business. 

You  will  have  steered  clear  of  the  initial  faults  that  are 
all  too  common  with  the  ardent  beginner  when  adventuring 
his  few  pounds  upon  the  sea  of  trade  — faults  that  have 
been  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  “ Starting.” 

Publicity  for  the  Beginner. 

Your  first  aim  must  be  to  obtain  publicity  for  yourself 
and  your  business,  to  “ paint  the  town  red  ” with  the  facts 
of  your  existence. 

The  blow  you  aim  must  be  a staggering  one,  the  story 
you  tell  a convincing  one,  for  rare,  indeed,  are  the  businesses 
where  it  is  as  necessary,  as  in  yours,  to  make  headway  from 
the  start. 

Consider — upon  the  first  day  of  opening  some  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  your  stock  needs  selling  out ; you 
cannot  wait  until  the  public  come  around,  for  whilst  you 
wait  the  rubbish-man,  day  by  day,  is  carting  away  your 
capital  to  the  dust  destructor. 

You  have  chosen  the  class  of  trade  you  intend  to  be 
doing — probably  a mixed  one  if  in  a country  town,  a 
family  trade  if  in  the  west  end  or  a residential  neighbour- 
hood, and  a “ cutting  ” trade  if  in  the  near  suburbs  of  a 
city. 

The  mixed  trade  means  a price  list  with  your  first 
circular  — a circular  that  has  to  be  a carefully  thought- 
out  production,  telling  pointed  facts  in  a not  too  stilted 
style. 
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“ Make  Good  ” your  Advertising. 

It  may  well  happen,  it  usually  does,  that  the  low  price 
of  to-day  upon  which  you  have  based  your  first  price  list, 
is  followed  by  a dearer  market  to-morrow,  for  one  article 
or  more. 

The  temptation  to  charge  a little  more  will  be  great,  but 
your  business  is  to  inspire  confidence  and  anything  that 
savours  of  “ having  ” a customer,  quoting  one  price  and 
charging  another,  must  be  avoided. 

A year  or  two  hence  you  could,  and  probably  would, 
explain  and  still  be  credited  with  straight-forward  dealing, 
but  just  now  write  the  amount  down  to  profit  and  loss  and 
think  no  more  about  it. 

Throughout  your  business  life?  too,  make  every  advertise- 
ment promise  good,  an  error  of  the  clerk  or  of  the  printer, 
whatever  it  is  within  reason,  live  up  to  it,  act  up  to  it.  Tell 
the  customer  if  you  like  of  the  mistake,  although  with  many 
that  would  be  of  but  a doubtful  benefit  to  you,  and  best  if 
never  mentioned. 

Your  price  lists  and  circulars  will  have  been  sent  to 
the  class  of  customers  that  such  are  likely  to  appeal  to ; the 
circular  will  have  been  framed  something  in  the  style  of 
the  following,  keeping  the  same  ideals  in  view,  and  respecting 
them. 

36  High  Street,  Huddersfield. 

Dear  Madam, 

A fish,  poultry,  game  and  ice  business 
will  be  commenced  as  from  Monday,  1st  May,  at  the  above 
address  (the  premises  lately  occupied  by  D.  Salter,  grocer 
and  provision  merchant). 

A life-long  connection  with,  and  experience  in,  the  fish 
business  will  enable  me  at  all  times  to  supply  you  with  the 
most  seasonable  goods  from  every  fishing-port  in  the  kingdom. 

Controlling  my  own  trade  the  prices  will  be  reasonable, 
commensurate  with  quality — the  one  and  only  test  of  value. 

With  your  permission  an  assistant  will  wait  upon  you 
daily,  always  with  a price  list  for  your  guidance. 
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The  staff  will  be  so  organised  that  any  item  required  for 
lunch  can,  and  will  be,  promptly  despatched,  and  when 
requisite  fish  can  be  delivered  in  ample  time  for  breakfast. 

Telephoned  orders  and  enquiries  will  have  my  careful 
attention  always,  and  the  enclosed  price  list  will,  I trust, 
merit  yours. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  your  commands, 

Yours  faithfully, 

ANDREW  BLACK. 

Telephone,  191-3. 

Telegrams,  “ Fish.” 

The  Cutting  Trade. 

A cutting  trade  is  on  a somewhat  different  footing,  it  sets  out 
to  compete  with  the  hawker  and  to  beat  him  at  his  own  game, 
to  give  permanence  for  casualness,  and  quality  for  indifference. 

The  object  of  a cutting  trade  is  to  handle  quantities, 
because  only  thus  can  lowness  of  price  be  reached. 

Therefore  the  purpose  of  the  preliminary  advertising  should 
be  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  one’s  readers  or  hearers  that 
although  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  that  although  the 
spending  power  of  the  sovereign  is  said  to  have  declined, 
you  will  prove  to  them  that  dealing  with  you  will  give  the 
buyer  the  utmost  value  of  every  penny  of  their  outlay. 

The  ready-money  trade  is  an  ideal  one  in  many  respects, 
the  monetary  outlay  upon  stock  being  recouped  day  by  day. 

The  book-keeping  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  proportions, 
and  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  is  automatically  struck  at 
the  close  of  each  day  or  week. 

The  office  and  desk  with  its  attendant  expense  is  not  required , 
a staff  for  delivery  of  goods  resolves  itself  into  an  errand  boy 
or  two  for  purely  local  deliveries,  whilst,  best  of  all,  the  cheap 
trade  appeals  to  by  far  the  largest  class  of  the  community. 

By  reason  of  this,  advertising  should  be  for  this  class  of 
trade,  the  most  remunerative  of  all,  and  this  a moment’s 
thought  will  prove. 

Few  are  the  folk  that  can  purchase  salmon  at  5s.  a pound,  but 
their  name  is  Legion  who  can  buy  rock  salmon  at  3d.  a pound. 
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This  class  of  tradesman,  too,  specialises  in  handling  the 
goods  whose  monetary  values  at  market  enable  him  to  meet 
the  wants  of  his  class — the  mass — of  customers,  therefore  is 
his  stock  the  more  easily  dealt  with  and  his  advertisements 
can  be  simple,  pointed,  direct ; they  need  not  the  compre- 
hensibility of  his  fellow  traders,  who  are  always  too  apt  to 
be  effusive,  when  the  specific  advertising  of  one  item  would 
be  the  more  effective. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  advertising  for  this  class  of  business 
it  should  partake  more  of  the  short,  terse,  tense  paragraph 
style,  crisp  if  not  catchy,  designed  to  arrest  the  fleeting 
attention  of  the  folk  who  have  all  too  little  time  for  studious- 
ness, and  yet  to  remain  fixed  in  their  memory. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  further  ' 
in  the  article  upon  advertising ; for  the  moment  the  pre- 
liminary methods  are  the  important  ones. 

It  is  not  less  important  for  such  a beginner  that  he  shall 
come  to  close  home-grips  with  every  prospective  customer, 
for  the  smallest  consumers  have  the  failing  of  being  flattered 
by  personal  addressment. 

It  gives  rise  to  the  reflection  that  they  are  of  some 
importance  to  Jones,  an  asset  that  Jones  at  the  outset  of  his 
business  career  will  be  well  advised  to  avail  himself  of. 

His  announcements  to  his  prospective  customers  should 
harp  upon  the  string  to  which  their  needs  are  attuned,  their 
greatest  need  the  stretching  of  a shilling  to  its  utmost 
buying  capacity. 


Provisions  are  dear,  and  will  be  dearer. 

Fish  at  21  High  Street 

will  be  at  rock- 

bottom  prices  always. 

J.  Jones  will 

open  the  above  shop 

next  Monday, 

1st  October. 
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To  make  it  possible  for  a meal  of  fish 
to  cost  less  than  a meal  of  meat.  This 
is  the  reason  of  the  opening  of  the  Fish 
Shop  at  21  High  Street  by  J.  Jones 
on  1st  October,  Saturday. 


Quality  first  and  always,  but  cheapness 
nevertheless.  ; 

Herrings  this  week  - end  at  Jones’, 

25  for  Is.  21  High  Street. 


Every  day  is  a special  day  at  Jones’, 
but  Friday  is  as  good  a day  as  any; 
to-morrow : — 

A boiling  fish  at  3d.  lb. 

A frying  fish  at  2d.  lb. 

21  High  Street. 


Only  ready  - money  taken  at  Jones’. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  prices  are 
so  small  at  Jones’. 

Smoked  Fillets,  4d.  lb. 
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No  bad  debts  for  you  to  pay  for ; that 
is  to  the  good  of  every  buyer. 

.Tones,  21  High  Street,  for  shrimps 
for  tea. 


Here  is  how  one  man  in  more  elaborate  form  seized  upon 
the  cry  of  dearer  goods  and  turned  it  to  his  own  needs. 

It  represents  probably  a more  advanced  type  than  the 
simple  announcements  just  given  as  illustrations,  but  is  not 
without  interest  and  teaching. 


All  things  are  dear,  nay,  dearer  than 
dear,  and  the  buying  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  only — so  much,  and  so  j 
much  ; and  no  two  persons  agree  as  | 
to  how  much. 

But  is  this  so,  entirely  so?  One  must 
not  fall  foul  of  their  betters  and 
deny  it,  that  would  he  treason  even 
if  it  were  not  rank  heresy,  and  so 
we  enclose  the  doubt  with  a query 
mark. 

Take  Pork  Sausages  for  instance.  [ 
Pigs  have  risen,  like  many  another 
thing  with  wings,  or  without  them.  | 

Pork  Sausages  have  been  lOd.  per  lb.  ; 
they  are  now  a penny  dearer  at  11<1., 
a sovereign  in  this  case  being  only 
worth  18s.  2id. 

To  meet  this  rise,  however,  we  have 
recourse  to  Beef  Sausages,  and  these 
are  7d.  lb.  only  ; the  sovereign 
worth,  therefore,  28s.  7d.,  as  against 
the  lOd.  hitherto  paid. 

And  seriously,  is  any  one  the  worse  off 
because  they  buy  beef  sausages  made 
by  Wall,  the  most  famous  sausage 
maker  in  the  world,  instead  of  the 
pork  sausages  made  by  the  same 
firm. 

Speaking  personally,  there  is  as  much 
pleasure  in  eating  the  one  as  the 
other,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  vital 
force,  either  mental  or  physical, 
because  I save  that  4d.  in  the  pound. 

Some  would  even  dare  to  say  there  is 
more  of  sustenance  in  the  7d.  than 
in  the  lid.  worth.  I am  just  a 


plain  fishmonger  and  cannot  say. 
T can  only  think. 

Anyway,  it  is  a plain  proposition 
easily  understood  and  if  you  settle 
it  as  I do  you  will  flock  for  Beef 
Sausage  and  pay  the  7d.,  feeling 
there  is  4d.  in  pocket  to  pay  for 
something  else. 

Something  else ; what  is  that  some- 
thing else  ? Let  me  suggest : — 

We  are  handling  just  now,  in  to- 
day, a truck  load  of  British  Queen 
Potatoes. 

Come  from  a good  county,  well  grown, 
free  of  all  blight  and  disease. 

For  an  autumn  potato  the  British 
Queen  may  know  a rival,  hut  never 
a superior. 

Wants  a little  watching,  perhaps,  in 
September,  as  it  is  ajrt  to  break 
otherwise,  and  is  best  when  finished 
off  with  a little  steaming,  two 
cautions  that  apply  really  to  every 
potato  this  side  of  Christmas,  either 
more  or  less. 

We  are  selling  these  at  G lbs.  for 
3id.,  or,  so  that  you  can  spend 
the  4d.  saved  on  sausages  to  best 
advantage,  say,  7 lbs.  for  4d. 

The  writer  has  listened  to  that  philoso- 
pher and  hands  his  reasoning  on  to 
you  ; do  you  approve  of  it  as 
wisdom  also? 

The  philosopher  has  to  remark  that 
the  rise  in  prices  is  comparative  only  ; 
things,  many  things,  are  dearer,  but 
in  the  eatable  line  why  buy  them  ? 
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How  much  further  J.  Jones  shall  proceed  in  his  plans 
for  publicity  depends  upon  how  far  he  is  prepared  to  go  in 
the  matter  of  outlays,  but  he  will  be  wise  in  not  stopping 
short,  if  his  capital  allows,  of  convincing  every  inhabitant 
within  the  sphere  or  radius  of  his  influence,  of  what  his 
object  is,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  carry  it 
out.  To  the  ready-money  retailer,  as  to  every  other,  the 
counsel  of  persistence  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted 
upon.  Further,  after  the  first  effort,  whatever  method 
is  chosen,  there  should  be  no  falling  back  from  the  standard 
set.  This  is  a phase,  however,  that  will  receive  more 
adequate  attention  under  the  heading  of  “ Advertising,”  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  Value  of  a Beginning. 

In  this  chapter  the  writer  has  sought  only  to  emphasise 
the  need  of  beginning  effectually  and  well,  effectively- well — 
if  the  word  combination  be  allowed — and  without  it  being 
accounted  a digression  he  would  pass  on  the  saying  and 
advice  of  a notable  man  whose  literary  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments through  a long  life  had  been  recognised,  “ Every  day 
a new  beginning.”  With  that  as  guide  and  prompter,  the 
preliminary  advertiser  will  have  success  to  his  credit  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  PUBLIC 

Pope,  with  rare  insight  into  nature,  has  left  on  record  words 
that  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  man  that  in  a com- 
mercial age  seeks  his  present  advance  and  ultimate  advantage 
from  dealing  with  his  fellows,  “ The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,”  to  which,  lest  the  suggestiveness  should  fail 
of  its  purpose,  we  would  add  “ and  woman  also.” 

Writers  of  his  time  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  greater  included  the  less,  but  such  reasoning  is  out  of 
date  in  these  days  of  unlimited  equality,  and  one  must  cease 
from  generalities  and  acquire  habits  of  precision  lest  they 
be  misunderstood. 

Without  a doubt,  from  a retailer’s  point  of  view,  woman 
is  the  supreme  creature,  and  to  please  her  the  supreme 
endeavour  and  the  measure  of  his  ability  in  this  direction 
is  the  measure  of  his  success. 

“If  misery  acquaints  a man  with  strange  bedfellows  ” 
it  is  equally  true  that  shop-keeping  acquaints  a man  with 
strange  creatures,  in  fact  it  can  be  truly  said  that  no  man 
has  known  human  nature  until  he  has  seen  it  from  the  other 
side  of  the  counter. 

The  Trader’s  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature. 

It  would  be  unsafe  and  untrue  to  say  of  human  nature 
that  gold  governs,  and  if  it  did  the  dignity  of  life  would 
not  be  so  badly  hit  as  when  it  is  patent  that  “ Farthings 
frame  and  fashion  conduct.” 

In  a sense  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  none  expect  it 
otherwise,  and  certainly  not  those  whose  living  is  gained  by 
exchange  and  buying  and  selling,  but  the  shrewd  thinker 
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has  to  admit  that  a farthing  even  is  apt  to  bring  a mean 
spirit  to  the  surface,  and  for  a farthing,  let  alone  a penny, 
a petty  self  may  be  displayed  that  casts  entirely  into  the 
shade  the  nobler  qualities  that  are  more  surfacely  apparent. 

Further,  to  whatever  cause  we  may  attribute  it,  there  is, 
without  a doubt,  a fickleness  of  mind  in  the  public  beyond 
what  was  current  a generation  since,  in  fact,  it  is  a factor 
in  business  life  that  cannot  be  ignored,  that  will  not  be, 
if  we  purpose  holding  our  own  in  any  sphere,  least  of  all 
in  that  to  which  we  have  put  our  hand,  the  fishmongering 
business,  with  its  deteriorations,  its  transitions,  its  ever- 
changing  aspects  varied  as  the  weather  and  as  uncertain 
as  the  law. 

The  Continuity  of  Customers. 

Time  was  when  a man  might  proudly  say  of  such  a 
one  “ my  customer,”  and  apart  from  wilful  misconduct  they 
so  remained.  “ My  father’s  tradesmen  ” were  dealt  with  by 
the  son,  who  was  as  proud  of  his  loyalty  to  them  as  they 
were  of  theirs  to  him. 

But  the  era  of  change  came  about — we  will  not  altogether 
deplore  its  coming ; it  was  natural  that  it  should  come  with 
the  wider  outlook  upon  life  and  its  obligations  that  followed 
the  teaching  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  Victorian  era 
— an  unsettling  time,  but  necessary,  that  the  future  might 
have  in  it  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

Therewith  began  to  have  any  force  at  all  the  art  of 
advertising,  the  art  whose  secret  is  to  allure  by  convince- 
ment,  and  just  as  “Free  Trade  ” cut  all  the  former  chains  of 
connection  and  dug  fresh  channels  everywhere,  so  the  era 
of  advertising  broke  the  threads  that  were  re -wo veil  in 
other  directions. 

The  advancement  of  learning,  the  acquirement  of  the 
passion  for  reading,  now  the  birthright  of  every  child  in 
virtue  of  its  compulsory  school-life,  completed  the  task,  and 
to-day  the  old  ways  of  trade  are  no  more,  the  old  ways  of 
the  customer  are  vanished,  and  instead  we  have  to  grapple 
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with  a fickleness,  not  amounting  to  an  infirmity  of  mind, 
that  makes  the  way  of  business  harder,  and  is  the  real 
root  reason  why  men  complain  that  business  is  not  as  it  once 
was  with  them  ; they  lament  the  fact  without  divining  the 
cause,  and  hence  their  dejectedness  and  lack  of  ability  to 
remedy  it.  } 

No  longer  is  it  true,  or  evermore  will  be,  that  “ my 
customer”  is  mine  in  virtue  of  their  name  as  such.  They 
are  “ mine  ” only  as  it  profits  them  to  come  to  me ; when 
another  can  offer  greater  inducement,  attraction,  profit, 
personality,  they  are  his.  And  not  all  of  these  are  necessary 
to  turn  the  scale  either ; one  alone  may  suffice,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  the  weakness  of  any  one  particular  client  is 
will  probably  enable  the  wide-awake  trader  to  keep  them 
attached  to  himself,  spite  of  inducements  to  the  contrary. 

Fickleness  as  a Modern  Characteristic. 

Fickleness  there  is  in  the  public  without  a doubt ; great 
are  the  efforts  made  by  new  men,  with  new  ideas  and 
capital,  not  always  of  their  own,  that  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  and  these,  combined  with  the  ever  - growing 
readiness  of  access  to  the  populous  centres  from  remote 
corners  of  civilisation,  will  assuredly  tend  to  an  even  greater 
instability  as  the  years  advance. 

Let  it  not  be  accounted  against  the  public,  then,  that 
it  is  fickle  in  the  usually  understood  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  rather  concentrate  upon  how  best  to  counter  the  pro- 
pensity and  the  desire  for  change,  which  is  borne  in  upon 
our  customers  from  outside  sources. 

“ Memory  is  short  ” is  another  charge  urged  against  the 
public  as  a whole,  and  has  probably  more  truth  in  it, 
although  this  again,  in  the  main,  springs  from  the  altered 
conditions  of  life  as  lived  in  this  twentieth  century. 

Life  is  fuller,  more  complete,  has  many,  many  more 
activities  and  calls  upon  it ; the  page  of  memory  is  crowded 
and  crowded  again  until  it  is  as  the  palimpsest,  w;hose  new 
inscription  has  been  written  upon  the  obscurings  of  the  old. 
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An  Ever-Changing  Public. 

But  again,  the  apparent  may  not  be  altogether  the  real. 
The  population  is  more  shifting  than  it  was ; a house  is  no 
longer  “ that  of  my  ancestry,”  or  even  of  parents,  a house 
whose  every  stone,  or  brick,  is  eloquent  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  those  bygone  worthies,  and  is  treasured  as  “ my 
home  ” in  consequence. 

The  arts  of  the  Hat-builder,  of  the  garish  house  in  the 
suburbs,  are  exerted,  and  prevail,  so  that  men  and  women 
are  vacillating,  inconstant  in  their  dwelling ; they  may  retain 
kindly  memories  and  good  opinions  of  the  trader,  but  are 
gone  elsewhere,  and  we  blame  the  memory,  or  want  of  it, 
that  has  contributed  to  seduce  the  owner  from  allegiance 
to  us,  and  reduced  our  volume  of  trade  in  consequence. 

But  this  reflection  is  of  little  use  unless  we  alter  the 
wording  of  The  Brook , and  say,  they  may  come  and  they 
may  go,  but  I go  on  for  ever. 

We  write  our  name  and  score  it  deep  to-day,  but  it 
must  be  done  again  to-morrow.  Yesterday’s  inscription  went 
astray ; removals  took  it  hence ; the  graving  tool  must  be 
at  work  again  upon  fresh  material ; the  procession  of  life 
that  confronted  us  then  has  now  passed  on,  these  are 
other  days  and  other  men,  and  we  must  begin  as  though 
yesterday  had  not  been — always  a beginning,  but  never  an 
ending,  and  he  whose  persistence  rises  to  this  height  of 
endeavour  will  realise  that  his  own  memory  is  equalled  by 
that  of  his  public. 

It  is  said  the  public  is  ungrateful  for  services  rendered, 
and  at  times  we  keenly  realise  that  some  slightly  different 
standard  or  code  of  morality  in  this  respect  is  indulged  in 
and  practised,  than  would  pass  muster  as  between  man 
and  man. 

We  do  not  justify  it,  but  there  is  this  little  shade  of 
difference,  the  trader  is  getting  something  for  the  service 
and  the  public  is  paying  it,  and  because  of  that  fact  the 
payer  is  apt  to  consider  all  obligation  at  an  end  ; the  trader 
is  inclined  to  lift  the  transaction  to  a higher  plane,  the 
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public  looks  upon  it  as  tainted  with  gain,  and  depreciates 
the  service  accordingly. 

Let  us  accept  the  situation  with  what  philosophy  we 
may.  At  heart  the  public  is  sound  and  its  instincts  true, 
but  they  are  our  masters,  nevertheless,  in  matters  commercial, 
and  nothing  is  gained  by  disguising  the  fact  or  burking 
the  issue,  and  any  heat  engendered  by  imaginings  contrary 
to  this  will  only  conduce  to  our  own  undoing ; we  might 
wish  it  otherwise,  but  in  an  imperfect  world  it  will  still 
be  true  that  “ whoso  pays  the  piper  will  also  call  the  tune.” 

The  Public  and  Prices. 

There  is  a sense  in  which,  however,  the  public  is  not 
entitled  to  call  the  tune,  although  they  pay,  and  that  is 
as  to  the  price  they  shall  pay  for  the  goods.  We  do  meet 
with  the  assumption  and  the  assertiveness  that  demands  a 
certain  article  for  a certain  price,  but  the  demand  is  justified 
only  when  the  transaction  can  be  along  those  lines  which 
leave  a living  profit  to  the  retailer. 

The  subject  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
upon  “ Profit : what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not.” 

Meanwhile  let  the  retailer  remember  that  if,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  customer,  he  shall  supply  an  article  for  less 
a sum  than  leaves  him  a living  profit  at  the  least,  then 
the  transaction  is  an  immoral  one,  and  his  guilt  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  public  that  has  sought  to  compel  it. 

The  Community  as  Customers. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  public  should  be 
considered — its  universality.  The  community,  or  rather  the 
commonalty,  without  distinction  of  class,  or  mass,  is  the 
field  for  our  labours. 

Not  from  one  alone  should  we  draw  our  trade  and  our 
subsistence ; the  future  is  secured  as  we  are  able  to  broad- 
base  our  clientele,  to  cover  as  many  ranks,  and  conditions, 
as  is  possible. 

A select  trade  is  usually  an  easy  trade ; there  is  apt 
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to  be  so  little  of  it  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  but  an 
easy  trade  is  also  apt  to  be  a very  hard  living. 

Of  as  much  importance  also  is  this  fact,  easy  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  more  select  our  trade  the  less  is  its 
chance  of  permanence. 

“ The  world  is  my  parish,”  said  the  enthusiastic  preacher, 
and  apart  from  the  very  few  centres  of  importance  and 
overflowing  wealth  the  man  is  wise  who  seeks  to  sell  a 
pint  of  shrimps  to  the  housewife,  a bloater  to  a beggar- 
man,  and  yet  is  open  to  contribute  a salmon,  cpiails,  and 
asparagus  to  the  millionaire’s  feast. 

But  the  housewife  and  the  beggar-man  are  like  the  poor — 
41  always  with  us.”  The  millionaire,  by  reason  of  his  wealth, 
may  take  another  house  to-morrow,  and  leave  our  trade 
with  a gap  that  will  not  be  tilled  up  in  years. 

Neither  is  the  discipline  that  this  seeking  after  universality 
of  trade  imposes  to  be  despised.  No  man  can  become  hide- 
bound in  his  proclivities,  no  man  ever  be  classed  as  being 
in  a rut,  who  from  his  business  vantage-ground  appeals  to 
all  and  sundry  for  support,  and  is  ever  seeking  to  widen 
the  ranks  of  his  customers. 

“Each  man  in  his  own  rank”  is  an  excellent  cry  in 
political  economics,  but  the  successful  trader  knows  no  rank 
or  limit,  either  of  himself  or  trading ; with  every  increase 
he  has  broadened  out  ready  for  more,  ready  to  appeal  to 
a wider  circle  still,  and  able  to  cater  for  it  also,  widening 
ever  until  in  one  form  or  another  the  ultimate  period  of 
cessation,  rest,  or  retirement  arrives. 
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MAN— MANNER— MANNERS  AND  SOME  MAXIMS 

Habit — a well  made,  well  fitting,  knit  together  dress,  usually 
tailor-made. 

Such  may  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  when 
correctly  applied  to  men  and  manners  such  must  be  its 
intrepretation.  In  polite  society  and  in  the  realm  of 
business  a bad  habit  is  a misnomer,  for  conduct  breeds 
character,  and  character  crystallises  into  habit. 

A habit  does  not  sit  awkwardly  upon  the  individual,  it 
is  a part  of  himself,  even  as  the  apron  is  part  and  parcel  of 
a fishmonger's  equipment. 

How  does  the  young  man  wear  his  apron  ? might  well 
be  a fitting  enquiry  concerning  an  aspirant  after  business 
preferment,  whilst  the  further  one — what  sort  or  condition 
of  apron  does  he  wear? — woidd  give  an  added  clue  to  his 
usefulness. 

To  declare  all  the  habits  and  manners  a young  man 
should  possess  or  acquire,  even  for  a fishmonger’s  business^ 
would  be  to  write  a treatise  upon  life  in  general  ; here,  how- 
ever, are  a few  maxims  having  a bearing  upon  the  business 
he  has  entered,  or  is  entering  upon. 

Maxims  mostly  Home-Made. 

As  to  personality,  be  clean  and  you  will  look  clean. 
It  was  useless  to  apostrophise  the  incarnadined  stain  in  the 
hand  of  Macbeth’s  wife,  with  the  dramatic  “ Out  damn’d 
spot.”  The  stain  of  a salmon’s  blood  is  on  yours,  the  water 
will  wash  it  away  and  leave  the  always  well-scrubbed  hand 
as  clean  as  heretofore. 

Take  care  of  the  hands ; they  are  the  manifestation  of 
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man’s  superiority  over  all  nature,  the  instruments  whereby 
the  craft  and  ingenuity  of  his  brain  is  made  apparent  and 
his  dominance  secured ; and  he  is  proclaiming  his  ascendancy 
over  the  business  in  which  he  is  working,  when,  with  hands 
well  cared  for,  the  assistant,  or  the  employer,  is  handling 
the  food  that  is  to  be  eaten  by  the  customer,  who,  with 
equal  ease,  is  attracted  or  repelled,  and  by  nothing  more 
surely,  or  readily,  than  the  hands. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  fool  as  well  as  for  the  wise 
man.  To  learn  what  to  avoid  is  as  valuable  as  the  per- 
ceiving of  what  to  acquire  ; every  fool,  too,  is  a wise  man 
somewhere,  and  it  is  a wise  man  who  profits  by  the  perception. 

Watch  the  clock,  but  only  to  keep  your  engagements 
through  the  day.  Ignore  the  desire  to  escape  from  toil  and 
the  necessities  of  washing  and  scrubbing  up ; each  effort  of 
muscle  put  forth  gives  back  a benefit  in  return. 

Be  prompt ; when  the  clock  strikes  be  ready  to  begin. 
The  thrift  of  the  morning  is  rewarded  at  eve,  and  the  display 
which  is  arranged  to  time  is  usually  withdrawn  as  promptly  ; 
begin  aright  and  the  end  will  finish  as  it  should. 

Strike,  by  all  means,  but  remember  that  strike  is  a 
good  old  Saxon  word  that  means  doing ; beware  of  the 
“ striking  ” that  is  an  excuse  or  reason  for  idleness.  Learn 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  interpret  it  as  a verb,  whose 
history  is  bound  up  with  effort  and  all  that  has  been  worth 
doing  in  the  world,  or  ever  will  be. 

Make  yourself  indispensable ; that  one  word  covers  all 
the  desirable  relationships  between  master  and  man,  and 
is  the  only  basis  of  business  equality. 

Be  dependable  ; your  name  a synonym  for  completeness, 
and  a guarantee  of  finality,  concerning  whatever  job  is  handed 
over  to  you. 

Look  askance  at  every  proposition  that  points  lazy-wards ; 
little  of  good  has  ever  come  to  man,  or  men,  from  the  land 
of  sloth. 

“ Laze  not,  lack  not,”  is  an  admirable  motto,  if  mol  apropos 
for  a sun-dial ; the  unresting  sun  needs  it  not — you  may. 
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“ The  foreman  says  ” — respect  his  experience  until  you 
have  evolved  your  own. 

Fishmongers  are  few,  the  manglers  are  many — which  will 
you  be  ? 

“ What  manner  of  man  is  this  ? ” is  still  asked  of  every 
aspirant  after  the  public  suffrage  in  trade,  for  “manners 
makyth  man.” 

Manner  is  the  sharp  line  that  doth  hedge  a man  about ; 
once  overstepped,  the  course  is  rarely  retraced  in  public 
esteem. 

Re  alert,  alive,  awake.  Don’t  overwork — out  of  business 
hours ; the  fishmonger  who  is  awake  half  the  night  will 
be  sleepy  all  the  day,  the  filleting  will  be  ill-done,  and  the 
display  ill-shown. 

Don't  overwork  the  shilling  either,  it  will  not  do  double 
time,  buying  necessaries  and  luxuries  both  ; a sound  sovereign 
will  yield  a sure  sovereign’s  worth  and  no  more. 

Aim  at  the  job  of  the  man  above  you ; if  lie  is  the 
master,  so  much  the  better  for  you  both. 

“ If  you  never  earn  more  than  you  are  paid  for,  you 
will  never  be  paid  for  more  than  you  earn.” 

No  power  on  earth  can  hold  down  the  man  who  wills 
to  rise. 

Adjust  your  conduct  and  character  will  form  itself. 

In  your  business  life,  pains  in  acquirement  mean  pleasure 
in  accomplishment ; out  of  business  the  order  may  be  reversed. 

What  is  not  good  enough  for  your  own  table  is  unfit 
for  any  one  else’s. 

Live  on  the  littles  that  others  despise,  is  a counsel  for 
conduct,  sober,  and  wise. 

“ What  do  you  live  on  ? ” asked  an  income  tax  collector. 
“ LTpon  the  goods  that  other  folks  do  not  buy,”  was  the 
retailer’s  truthful  reply. 

That  man  can  never  be  forced  out  of  business  whose 
wants — and  expenses— are  smaller  than  his  profits. 

“ Know  thyself”  was  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi ; the  Delphic  oracle  of  to-day  has  no  higher 
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wisdom  to  offer,  unless  it  be  this : “ Know  thy  profits 

also.” 

“ The  manners  of  a hear  ” may  be  allowed  in  a philosopher  ; 
bear  thyself  as  a man  is  the  only  bearishness  allowed  to  a 
trader. 

Not  who  I am,  but  what  my  fish  is,  matters  to  the 
most  of  men,  and  women  also. 

When  in  doubt,  don’t ! is  the  only  judgment  that  never 
errs — in  a fishmonger’s  shop. 

A mind  is  made  to  be  made  up ; a mindless  man  is  a 
man  made  up. 

Where  the  loophole  is  there  will  the  wily  one  be  also. 

Trust  not,  bust  not,  is  not  altogether  just. 

Thirst  not,  burst  not,  you  can  as  little  trust. 

But  trust  and  thirst  are  equal  sinners, 

And  each  may  rob  you  of  your  dinners. 

Stars  are  but  specks  of  light,  but  their  fixity  gives  them 
greater  value  than  the  meteor. 

The  Greeks  typified  justice  as  a square  number ; to  give 
to  every  customer  a “square  deal”  is  only  just. 


CHAPTER  XV 


“I,  MYSELF” 

Admirers  of  Omar  Khayyam  will  remember  the  quatrain 
whose  final  sentence  and  confession  begins  with  the  words 
with  which  we  head  this  chapter. 

To  them,  as  to  the  talented  translator,  the  apology  for 
setting  it  in  new  surroundings  must  be  that  it  is  here 
designed  to  do  yet  entirely  other  work  than  that  of  pleasing 
the  litterateur  and  appealing  to  the  well-balanced,  and  musical 
ear. 

These  things,  indeed,  have  their  part  in  the  romance  of 
trade  — is  not  all  trade  a romance? — and  without  them  life 
in  trade  would  be  poor  and  sterile  beyond  endurance. 

The  Trader  in  Business. 

Rut  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  remains  that  the  purpose 
of  trade  is  the  acquiring  of  the  wherewithal  to  live,  an  aim 
which  places  the  business  man  on  exact  and  level  lines  with 
his  more  pretentious,  professional  brother. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  mainspring  of  all,  the 
man  himself,  is  worthy  of  a section  to  himself,  and  that  if 
Pope's  dictum  is  to  be  accepted,  “ The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,”  then  we  are  entitled  to  better  it  by  “ The 
profitable  study  of  man,  the  business  man,  is  himself.” 

The  attitude  of  the  man  towards  his  business — what  is 
it?  and  how  has  he  instilled  it  into  those  that  assist  in 
the  carrying  on  of  it  ? 

The  intelligence  of  an  assistant  may  enable  him  to  make 
a sale,  to  make  it  even  better  than  you  would  yourself,  but 
in  the  sale  is  there  included  your  good  name,  or  has  your 
reputation  been  “ sold  ” with  the  goods  ? 
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The  New  Style  in  Business. 

A departmental-store’s  manager  was  explaining  to  the 
writer  how  that  the  new  assistant  had  to  unlearn  all  that 
had  been  acquired  ere  he  could  be  useful  to  them. 

“Here,”  said  he,  “are  two  clocks,  one  is  105s.,  the  other 
is  45s.  The  ordinary  business  method  of  selling  would  be 
to  push  the  higher  priced  article  to  the  exclusion,  if  possible, 
of  the  lower.  To  the  question  of  the  customer.  Which  is 
the  better  clock  ? we  woidd  reply,  The  works,  madam,  are 
exactly  the  same,  the  difference  in  value  is  in  the  more,  and 
less,  elaborate  marble  casing,  the  services  the  clocks  will 
render  are  exactly  identical.” 

Now  with  the  sale  of  a clock  upon  those  terms  goes 
the  individuality  of  the  house,  the  tradition  which  only 
the  man  “ I myself”  can  set  up,  and  compel  adherence  to. 

It  may  well  be  that  an  assistant  can  sell  a few  flowers, 
for  instance,  but  in  the  result,  will  every  stem  of  those 
flowers  do  justice  to  the  principles  of  business  that  you 
personally  wish  to  set  up  ? Will  it  be  felt  by  the  customers 
that  behind  the  flowers  is  the  proprietor,  behind  the  pro- 
prietor, the  wish  for  “ a straight  deal  ” ? 

Centrality. 

This  imposes  upon  the  trader  an  obligation  of  centrality ; 
as  all  lesser  planets  revolve  around  one  sun,  so  every  detail 
of  the  business  must  swing  around  one  forceful  centre,  or,  to 
vary  the  figure  with  effect,  each  several  spoke  radiates  from 
the  one  common  hub,  and  it  matters  not  how  many  spokes 
there  be  so  long  as  the  “ box  ” upon  which  the  wheel  revolves 
is  held  in  position,  and  whilst  the  hub  remains  sound  and 
the  spoke  - ends  do  not  rattle  in  their  mortice,  all  is  well 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Carry  out  the  analogy  for  yourself ; to  the  make-up  of 
your  business  there  may  be,  and  to-day  often  is,  fish,  poultry, 
game,  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  seeds,  bottled  and  tinned 
goods,  wreath  work,  ice,  and  the  trader,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  must  handle  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  things 
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to  be  a success,  but  in  as  far  as  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference is  knit,  and  kept  knit,  into  one  homogeneous  and 
banded  whole,  the  various  members  will  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  general  solidity  and  the  well  being  of  all. 

Here,  then,  is  our  first  question,  addressed  to  the  men 
who,  whether  as  masters  or  managers — women  also  for  the 
matter  of  that — are  the  recognised  heads  of  the  retail  fish 
and  fruit  businesses  of  England.  Are  you  yourself  the 
master — the  controlling-mind  ? 

The  Controlling  Mind  of  the  Business. 

“ He  did  that,”  “ She  said,”  “ They  sent,”  every  exclamation 
such  as  this  may  stigmatise,  not  unjustly,  the  assistants 
referred  to,  but  as  to  what  proportion  of  these — your  servants 
—misdeeds  and  wrongdoings  is  blameable  to  yourself  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  for  you  yourself  to  say  ; and  until  you 
have  settled  that  to  your  own  satisfaction  leave  recriminations 
alone,  or  if  you  must  relieve  your  troubled  feelings  then 
upon  the  head  of  “ I myself”  let  your  hard  words  descend. 

Yourself  as  centre,  do  you  know  the  condition  of  your 
stock  from  end  to  end  ? 

Which  case  of  420's,  should  be  first  sold  and  whether 
as  it  turns  out  you  ought  not  rather  to  sell  that  gold-stamped 
paper  lot  at  even  less  than  cost  so  as  to  be  quit  of  them, 
melting  as  they  are  like  fat  before  the  fire  ? 

Whether  the  haddock  of  to-day  should  not  be  “ pushed  ” 
before  those  left  last  night,  and  any  loss  debited  to  the 
wholesale  man  who  sent  them  to  you?  You  will  not  know 
unless  you  were  aware  of  their  condition  when  they  arrived. 

Have  you  even  a guess  as  to  the  percentage  of  waste 
in  those  barrels  of  Baldwins,  bought  rather  late  in  the 
season,  but  which  same  mark  you  will  buy  again  next 
day,  believing  them  the  best  value  upon  the  market  ? 

The  Power  of  Knowledge. 

Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  possible  for  Jenkins  to 
finish  his  morning  round  and  the  time  that  he  does  actually 
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finish?  Such  time,  you  might  easily  learn,  was  too  late 
for  vegetables  to  be  cooked  ready  for  one  o’clock,  this  default 
being  possibly  the  root  reason  why  Mrs  Jones  was  seen  by 
you  carrying  home  her  cut  flowers  with  your  competitor’s 
name  upon  the  paper  wrapper. 

Maybe  Jenkins  wasn’t  in  fault  at  all.  You  had  just 
piled  on  customer  after  customer  to  call  at  until  the  business 
was  beyond  him,  and  in  despair  of  getting  your  ear  and 
attention  he  has  let  the  whole  thing  slide. 

Occasionally  you  grumble  and  growl  because  the  floor 
is  untidy  and  the  shelves  disordered,  and  because  dirt  and 
dust  fleck  the  bottle  goods  or  tins  and  make  them  look 
stale  and  uninviting. 

But  do  you  also  break  the  decayed  leaves  from  the 
cauliflower  and  drop  them  where  you  stand  ? Is  your 
apron  clean  from  the  wardrobe  this  morning  and  your  collar 
beyond  reproach  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  make  up  fine  and  large  upon 
important  occasions,  trade  dinners  and  such  like,  impressing 
the  big  men  of  the  business  with  the  importance  of  your 
appearance ; but  neatness  and  tidiness  in  your  own  person 
day  in  and  day  out  will  go  further  in  establishing  your 
actual  importance  than  any  expanse  of  shirt  front  and 
sparkling  shirt  stud  will  achieve  for  you  in  that  assembly 
of  notabilities. 

Example  the  Motive  Force  of  an  Assistant’s  Conduct. 

You  fumed,  and  rightly  so,  because  when  that  lady  was 
looking  intently,  in  half  - convinced  attitude  of  intended 
purchasing,  the  assistant  swung  away  on  his  heel  with  that 
consequential  air  which  said,  “ It’s  immaterial  to  me  whether 
you  buy  or  not,  but  if  you  would  buy,  walk  along  and  wait 
for  me.” 

Has  your  customer  always  been  of  more  importance 
at  the  moment,  to  you,  than  the  butcher  from  around  the 
corner,  who  came  to  tell  you  in  confidence  the  latest  yarn 
from  the  market  ? 
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Has  the  woman  with  the  market  basket  been  greeted 
occasionally  with  “ Come  along,  you  old  growler,”  or  some- 
thing worse,  whilst  that  assistant  stood  by  sniggering  at 
your  self-supposed  smartness  ? 

If  these  things  are  so,  or  haye  been  so,  how  can  you 
complain  if  he  takes  his  cue  from  you,  and  expects  that 
you  also  shall  be  pleased  with  his  shifty  behaviour  ? 

But  once  make  it  plain  that  your  own  conduct  is  other 
than  this,  and  that  a short  shrift  and  a long  rope  is  in 
readiness,  and  awaits  his  wrong  ways  and  ideas,  imported 
perhaps  from  his  previous  job,  and  the  characteristics  of 
“ I,  myself  ” will  be  apparent  to  all,  assistants  and  customers 
alike. 

You  complain,  with  bitterness,  of  the  narcissus  and 
daffodils  that  were  left  on  show  all  repellent  in  their 
shrivelled  ugliness,  but  at  root,  whose  fault  ? 

Yours  for  over  - buying,  or  the  over  - loyalty  of  the 
assistant  in  endeavouring  to  turn  into  cash  that  which 
had  cost  good  gold  to  purchase  ? 

If  courteous  to  a fault,  to  gentle  and  simple  alike,  it 
will  be  strange  if  that  characteristic  does  not  permeate 
and  animate  your  staff*  also. 

Ready  to  make  redress  of  any  grievance,  whether  the 
fault  be  wholly  traceable  to  the  goods  you  sent  or  not, 
you  will  not  have  to  complain  that  the  assistants  have, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  blurted  out  something  about  “liking 
and  lumping,”  to  the  disgust  of  that  woman  whose  tea- 
table  tongue  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  stone  of  the 
suffragette ; the  one  does  but  break  a window,  the  other  a 
reputation. 

Belief  as  a Controlling  Power. 

You  have  moaned  to  the  man  in  the  market  that 
business  is  simply  shocking  and  awful.  You  have  declared 
that  everything  is  going  to  the  dogs,  and  you  have  said  it 
so  often  that  at  last  it  looks  like  being  true. 

Like  the  man  who  believes  he  has  a cold  a-coming, 
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who  has  persuaded  himself  that  already  the  shivers  are 
creeping  down  his  backbone,  who  has  gone  upstairs  in 
doleful  dumps  to  ask  for  gruel  and  mustard  and  water, 
and  has  turned  into  bed,  every  limb  aching  and  shaking 
and  quaking,  with  a cold  well  set  — he  gave  himself  to 
think  it,  to  imagine  it,  believe  it,  and,  behold ! it  is  all 
now  a reality. 

Think  success,  breathe  in  success,  talk  success,  and 
appear  success,  and  you  shall  command  success. 

From  your  shop,  your  store,  every  item  of  goods  and 
service  shall  bear  the  imprint,  as  it  were,  of  “ I,  myself.” 

Every  servant,  and  act  of  service,  will  be  coloured  with 
the  same  legend ; you  will  write  your  name  large  upon 
the  records  of  your  town,  your  neighbourhood,  and  your 
abilities  shall  win  you  the  appreciation  and  esteem  of  your 
fellowmen. 

Pride  in  One's  Occupation. 

“ Only  a fishmonger,  a fruiterer,”  do  you  say  ? Even 
so,  you  have  a part  to  play  in  life,  that  beginning  as  it 
may  do  with  the  four  walls  of  your  shop,  shall  extend 
beyond  its  confines,  and  your  usefulness  shall  date  from 
the  time  you  conned  this  page,  quaintly  headed  and  as 
quaintly  ended  the  record  of  “I,  myself.” 

That  important  piece  of  self-examination  considered, 
and  the  homily  on  personality  concluded,  then  remains 
a few  items  for  treatment  that  are  worthy  of  our  regard. 

“ Too  Old  at  Forty.” 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  cry  “ Too  old  at  forty,” 
until  it  has  become  a bogey  to  the  worker,  and  a haunting 
dread  to  the  fearful,  whether  employer  or  employed. 

“ That  firm  is  doomed  whose  members  are  all  beyond 
the  forty  year  limit,”  declared  a writer,  whose  knowledge 
of  men  was  respectable,  even  if  his  estimate  of  them  is 
not  respected. 

The  tables  of  vitality  prove  that  life  has  a greater 
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tenacity  now  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  we  are  loth 
to  believe  that  life  is  extended,  whilst  youthfulness,  and 
usefulness,  is  curtailed. 

“Woe  to  the  nation  whose  men  are  old  at  forty,  and 
too  old  at  fifty,”  we  declare,  and  because  of  that  belief 
we  utter  a plea  for  the  youthful  stage,  that  it  be  pro- 
longed into  middle  life. 

The  Need  of  Youthfulness. 

“ He  doth  not  lack  an  almanac  whose  youth  is  in  his 
soul,”  is  a couplet  of  Holmes  which  we  would  alter  to 
“ He  doth  not  need  an  almanac,”  for  verily  there  is  no 
counting  of  time  with  the  man  whose  soul  and  heart  are 
young. 

The  body  ages  never  when  these  are  ever -green,  and 
“ In  the  /lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves  for  a bright 
manhood,  there  is  no  such  word  as — fail.” 

Failing  is  the  associate  of  age,  and  were  the  need  of 
youthfulness  more  fully  recognised  and  understood,  failing- 
in  life  and  in  business  would  be  rarer  than  it  is. 

“When  Duty  whispers  low  ‘Thou  must’  the  youth 
replies  ‘ I can,’  and  Emerson’s  estimate  of  life  is  just  and 
right.  It  is  the  prematurely  aged,  the  men  who  have  flung 
youth  from  them,  who  believe  and  say  “ I can’t.” 

Age  loses  its  enterprise,  and  a false  age  has  lost  its  nerve 
and  quest,  and  subsided  alike  into  inaction. 

Age  cannot  endure  ; rebuff  robs  it  of  its  striving-force,  and 
the  striking-force  of  the  young-man-old  is  sterile  and  impotent. 

Age  has  lost  its  vigour  and  the  pseudo-old  its  energy. 

Think  these  maxims  over,  and  how  useless  in  the  business 
of  the  fishmonger  and  the  fruiterer  must  he  be  whose  life 
is  one  continued  call  to  deal  with  problems  more  acute 
and  vexatious  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  if  the  brain  is 
warped  with  the  assumption  of  age  and  the  hand  and  heart 
unnerved  by  the  fear  that  accompanies  it. 

No  older  than  the  heart  is  any  man.  Keep  the  heart 
young  and  you  will  be  youthful  always. 
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The  Quality  of  Enthusiasm. 

Granted  the  quality  of  youthfulness  the  one  of  enthusiasm 
should  follow,  for  it  is  twin-brother  thereto. 

Enthusiasm,  says  an  old  writer,  is  that  temper  of  mind 
in  which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the  judgment. 

This  may  be  an  academic  definition,  but  not  so  do  we 
understand  it. 

Enthusiasm  rides  rough  shod  over  every  cobble  of  diffi- 
culty and  knows  no  ridge  - way  height  along  which  it 
cannot  pass. 

Enthusiasm  sets  out  to  build  the  best  business  in  town 
and  does  it. 

The  markets  are  adverse ; but  enthusiasm  wins  its  way 
to  every  source  of  supply,  and  the  business  knows  no  lack. 

Turn  loose  your  enthusiasm  and  no  stone  wall  can  stop 
you ; it  is  the  quality  that  differentiates  between  mediocrity 
and  success. 

Enthusiasm  it  is  that  makes  the  salesman.  If  he  has  not 
love  for  the  goods  he  vends,  if  he  cannot  enthuse  concerning 
them,  how  shall  another  be  prepossessed  in  their  favour  ? 

It  is  in  this  that  the  quality  of  an  advertisement  is 
seen ; without  it  there  is  woodenness,  unconvincing  appeal, 
advocacy  impossible  of  effect. 

Rarely  can  a stranger  pen  an  advertisement  as  a man 
should  be  able  to  do  it  for  himself.  His,  the  stranger’s 
enthusiasm  is  to  earn  the  reward  ; it  may  stop  short  at  the 
goods. 

The  trader  who  has  tracked  them  out  in  the  first 
instance,  has  also  brought  them  to  the  bar  of  his  business 
for  barter ; he  who  is  acquainted  with  all  their  excellencies, 
can  he  not,  if  he  will,  enthuse  so  that  they  who  read  may 
run  his  way  ? 

If  enthusiasm  in  his  own  cause  is  not  his  to  have,  to 
hold,  and  to  exercise,  shall  it  be  found  in  others  on  his 
behalf  ? 

If  genius,  as  is  said,  is  allied  to  madness,  then  is 
enthusiasm  first  cousin  to  them  both ; possessing  the 
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qualities  of  the  former  it  only  falls  short  of  the  latter  in 
having  the  balance  and  ballast  of  responsibility. 

The  man  with  a mission  is  the  enthusiast  par  excellence , 
the  Samuel  Plimsoll  whose  load-line  is  to  be  painted  upon 
every  cargo-boat  that  flies  the  British  flag. 

Impetuous,  daring,  oblivious  of  failure,  and  conscious 
only  of  attainment,  the  enthusiast  leads  even  a forlorn 
hope  to  victory,  a forlorn  cause  to  triumph. 

Such,  then,  is  the  man  in  trade  whose  windows  are 
always  bright,  whose  goods  are  always  clean,  whose 
advertising  is  always  fresh  and  new,  and  therefore  sparkling 
— as  news  must  always  be. 

Turn  loose  your  enthusiasm  and  no  stone  wall  can  stay 
your  course. 

Enterprise. 

But  a man  can  scarcely  be  filled  with  the  ardour  and 
fervour  of  the  enthusiast  unless  he  is  first  of  all  a man  of 
enterprise. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  fire,  but  enterprise  the  fuel  upon 
which  it  feeds,  and  without  which  it  will  but  consume  its 
own  energies  and  expire. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  we  should  state  the  difference 
between  enterprise  and  adventure,  for  the  two  are  oft  con- 
founded. and  when  wrongly  interpreted  the  reader  and 
thinker  are  apt  to  be  led  astray. 

Adventure  is  content  with  seeking  that  which  is  new. 
accepting  a dangerous  situation,  with  heroism  it  may 
be,  but  is  regardless  of  the  uninformed  crudeness  that 
prompted  to  it.  nay,  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Enterprise,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  that  the  under- 
standing is  consulted,  that  the  conception  of  great  projects 
and  the  pursuit  of  objects  difficult  of  attainment  has  the 
sanction  of  those  higher  characters  of  the  mind,  wisdom 
and  discernment. 

Enterprise  characterises  the  leaders  amongst  men,  who 
give  no  hostages  to  fortune  ; adventure  is  of  the  spirit  of 
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the  gambler  staking  all,  a kingdom  and  a crown  it  may 
be,  upon  a single  throw. 

Reduce  these  two  qualities — positive  and  negative,  shall 
we  term  them  ? — to  business  life,  and  interpret  them  by  the 
doings  of  a day,  and  we  shall  find  that  one  man  buys  a line 
of  goods,  “ on  chance  ” we  say,  wholly  regardless  beforehand 
as  to  how  he  shall  dispose  of  them.  They  may  go,  and, 
again,  they  may  not ; he  may  win,  but  he  is  more  likely 
to1^  lose. 

The  man  of  enterprise,  quickly,  if  need  be,  will  make 
up  his  mind,  as  a preliminary,  that  the  goods  are  wanted  in 
his  locality,  will  decide  as  to  whether  he  has  the  facility 
for  making  them  known  to  all  whom  they  may  concern,  will 
settle  as  to  the  value  of  them  to  his  public,  and  having 
wrestled  with  these  questions  is  ready  to  make  a bid  or  to 
accept  an  offer. 

In  practice  one  can  look  about  them  and  see,  in  a 
fruiterer’s  window  for  instance,  Grape-fruit  marked  at  3d. 
each  that  probably  cost  more,  but  that  will  not  sell  even 
at  Id.  each,  especially  when  one  knows  that  not  an  effort 
outside  of  the  show-window  has  been  made  to  make  the 
possession  of  them  known. 

Enterprise  will  be  cognisant  of  the  possibilities  of 
business,  a cognisance  that  is  only  possible  as  the  trader 
is  a student  of  his  trade,  his  goods,  and  his  neighbours 
— in  business  and  out  of  it. 

“ We  are  so  sorry  for  you  was  the  misplaced  sympathy 
of  lookers-on  to  an  enterprising  man  whose  friends  had 
considered  his  latest  move  in  the  light  of  an  adventure. 

“Go  and  bury  thy  sorrow”  was  the  pleasant  rejoinder. 
“ I am  not  needing  it,”  and  indeed  he  was  not ; these 
watchers  of  many  years  of  an  enterprising  career  had  mis- 
judged his  latest  move;  the  judgment  of  the  man  himself 
was  still  guided  by  the  understanding,  was  still  true  to,  and 
steered  by,  the  polar  light  of  wisdom. 

Bearing  this  definition  in  mind  the  enterprising  man  will 
not  be  otherwise  than  careful. 
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“ We  shall  have  to  give  up  keeping  winkles,”  said  a 
manager,  “ they  don’t  sell.”  And  he  was  right  they  did 
not  sell ; neither  were  they  likely  to,  boiled  as  they  had 
been,  after  the  tea  hour  had  passed,  and  boiled  also 
with  grit  and  sand  in  them,  a perfunctory  rinsing  under 
the  tap  having  to  suffice  instead  of  the  thorough  cleaning 
that  could  have  been  given,  had  they  been  placed  in  a 
basket,  and  twisted  round  and  round  in  a tub  of  water,  so 
that  the  centrifugal  force  drove  the  grit  and  dirt  away. 

“ No,”  was  the  reply,  “ mend  your  methods  and  the 
trade  will  mend  itself,”  and  it  did. 

It  is  as  superfluous  to  mention  carefulness  to  the 
enterprising  man  as  to  talk  of  the  sun  as  a necessity  of 
daylight ; the  one  does  not  exist  without  its  yoked  fellow. 
One  may  differentiate,  therefore,  between  enterprise  and 
adventure  by  applying  the  touchstone  of  carefulness,  and 
if  the  “I  myself”  answers  not  to  it,  this  page  of  printed 
prompting  will  not  have  been  read  in  vain. 

Adaptability. 

This  again  is  a quality  of  which  the  possession,  or 
otherwise,  will  make  for  success  or  failure ; modern  business 
demands  that  we  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances,  or  suffer, 
and  the  fishmonger  and  fruiterer  is  not  exempt  from  the 
working  out  of  the  law,  and  for  any  refusal  to  conform 
thereto  the  pains  and  penalties,  made  and  provided,  will  be 
exacted. 

If  we  cannot  have  the  things  we  like,  we  must  like 
the  things  we  have  — a home-made  philosophy  taking  its 
place  with  the  dictum.  If  you  can  alter  things  why 
grumble  ? Why  not  alter  them  ? and  if  you  cannot — again, 
why  grumble  ? Why  waste  your  time  and  energy  ? 

And  in  this  adaptation  there  is  a widening  of  outlook, 
and  a broadening  of  view ; there  is  the  willingness  to  sell 
Catfish  at  3d.  and  4d.  per  pound,  if  it  will  please  the 
customers,  when  the  7d.  and  8d.  for  Codfish  will  displease 
them ; there  is  the  readiness  to  grapple  with  any  variation 
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that  conies  along,  no  matter  how  it  clashes  with  our 
preconceived  convictions,  if  only  it  will  keep  the  wheels 
turning,  the  Cash  Register  clicking,  and  oneself  from 
stagnating. 

“ The  fish  world  is  my  life  and  my  living,”  says  the  broad- 
built  merchant. 

With  inimitable  skill  the  Chicago  merchant  in  his 
“ Letters  to  his  Son  ” seizes  upon,  and  illustrates,  this 
point ; he  tells  of  the  juggler  who  could  keep  eight  or 
ten  glass  balls  going  in  the  air  at  one  time,  and,  when 
the  beautiful  lady  handed  him,  in  addition,  the  kerosene 
lamps,  the  carving  knives,  and  so  forth,  he  would  get 
them  going  too,  without  losing  his  happy  smile.  It  may 
be  that  we  think  we  have  used  up  all  we  know,  or  want 
to  know,  and  have  given  the  audience  its  money’s  worth, 
when  it  is  only  the  glass  balls  that  are  moving,  and  the 
solid  parts  of  the  business  have  not  even  been  attempted. 

Backbone — and  the  Want  of  It. 

Presumably,  the  backbone  of  the  juggler  needs  to  be 
lissome ; indeed  it  is  the  one  thing  that  requires  exercising 
most  of  all,  and  it  would  he  well  if  the  school  curriculum 
of  to-day  included  more  of  the  training  which  makes  for 
flexibility  and  pliancy  of  body. 

Perhaps  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
parable  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake,  resulting  in  a 
regardlessness  of  what  is  at  one’s  feet. 

Behind  the  counter,  for  instance,  what  a place  of  litter 
the  floor  can  become,  primarily,  because  of  forgetting  the 
fact  that  the  customer  can  see  across,  and  rarely  wants 
a long  neck,  either,  to  do  it  with ; secondly,  because  it  is 
a long  way  down  to  the  level  of  one’s  boots,  and  that 
the  art,  and  love,  of  sweeping  has  not  been  acquired  at 
school  along  with  the  three  R’s  and  the  algebra. 

And  if  it  were  only  litter  that  is  thus  untidily  left 
about,  it  would  not  matter  quite  so  much  : unfortunately, 
in  the  fruit  business  it  is  an  orange  or  two  that  are 
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crushed  when  the  case  is  shifted,  an  apple  that  a kick 
will  bruise  into  uselessness,  and  nuts  that  are  cracked  by 
the  footfall. 

There  is  the  carelessness,  first  of  all,  in  dropping  — a 
fallen  tomato,  for  instance,  is  invariably  useless — but  there 
is  the  added  indifference  or  laziness  that  does  not  see 
and  will  not  stoop  to  pick  the  fallen  up  again. 

One  admires  the  qualities  of  character,  firmness,  stability, 
grit,  that  are  usually  included  in  the  term  backbone,  but 
would  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  Wordsworthian  estimate 
that 

“ Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar.” 

And  without  confounding  civility  with  servility,  or 
confessing  that  there  is  aught  that  is  servile  in  being 
affable  or  courteous,  one  might  well  put  in  a plea  for 
more  of  condescension  towards  the  least  important  of  our 
clients. 

Mock  - modesty  towards  the  great  will  usually  produce 
an  over-bearing  manner  towards  the  weak,  the  one  will 
despise  you,  whilst  the  poor  customer  with  the  penny,  or 
less,  to  spend,  will  go  their  way  and  spend  it  elsewhere. 

The  Cant  of  Can’t. 

As  opposed  to  this  need  of  pliability,  there  is  the 
determination  that  refuses  to  say,  I can’t. 

“ There  is  no  such  word  in  the  English  language,” 
used  to  be  told  us  at  school,  but  usually  we  were  left 
wondering  how  this  could  be ; perhaps  it  should  have 
dawned  upon  us  that  the  English  character  and  the  true 
British  breed  were  the  outcome  of  “ I can.” 

A short  study  of  the  word  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  origin;  it  is  old  Frisian,  source  alike  of  Dutch  and 
German,  therefore  of  our  own  ultimate  Saxon,  and  came 
to  us  in  that  settlement  in  Kent  of  the  Frisian  and  the 
Jute,  who  brought  not  only  the  word,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  race  as  it  is  embodied  in  their  ancient  law,  “ That  the 
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race  shall  be  free  as  long  as  the  winds  blow  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  world  stands,”  and  Kent,  the  unconquered 
county,  stands  to-day  in  evidence  that  the  boast  and 
prophecy  was  not  untrue. 

The  word  itself,  in  its  German  home,  takes  on  yet  other 
developments,  and  comes  in  time  to  be  the  valuable  part  of 
Konning,  king,  meaning  the  able  man,  the  man  who  can. 

Cantia?,  the  Romans  called  the  province  that  was  to 
become  Kent,  but  not  in  derision,  for  it  contained  the 
element  of  the  nation’s  freedom,  the  heart  of  its  future 
prosperity  and  achievements. 

The  men  who  can,  then,  are  the  kings  of  life,  in  trade, 
in  art,  in  state-craft,  and  whatever  the  position  held,  and 
kept,  by  great  men,  has  been  won  in  virtue  of  that  all- 
conquering  “ I can.” 

But  against  the  cant  of  can’t,  we  raise  our  voice, 
for  the  word  is  the  expression  of  a phase  of  mind,  a 
puling  whine,  expressive  of  only  one  attitude  towards 
the  question,  that  the  utterer  means  to  take  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  has  no  heart  for  the  task  that  thrusts 
itself  in  his  way,  and  does  not  even  mean  to  try  his  best 
in  right  soldierly  earnest. 

Cant  may  be  defined  as  using  a term  or  parading  a 
profession  to  which  we  are  not  entitled,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  cant  in  a cant  way,  is  in  claiming  that  some 
poor,  puny  outlook  of  ours  is  to  do  duty  for  the  positive 
endeavours  of  exertion. 

“ Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a perfect  man, 

Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  and  all  fate, 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late ; 

Our  acts  our  angels  are  for  good  or  ill, 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still.” 

Effort  and  Exertion. 

“ 'Flie  struggle  for  existence  is  harder  than  before  ” — this 
is  ever  the  burden  of  the  cry  heard  as  the  younger  genera- 
tion is  knocking  at  the  door. 
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And  it  must  needs  be  so  when  youth  crosses  swords 
with  years,  and  strives  to  wrest  its  pittance  from  the 
meagre  fare  of  the  elder. 

Nevertheless,  so  long  as  progress  remains  the  law  of  the 
race,  just  so  long  will  the  individualism  of  the  man  blaze 
out  and  refuse  to  be  held  in  check  by  aught  else  than  his 
own  limitations. 

Nor  would  we  wish  it  otherwise,  the  beds  of  flowery 
ease  are  comprised  of  but  poor  weeds  at  best,  for  these 
bloom  always  in  the  sluggard’s  haunt. 

The  effortless,  verveless  man  has  been  a failure  any 
time  these  many  centuries,  since  first  the  temperate  zone 
was  peopled  by  our  forebears. 

The  scratched  soil  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  the 
tropics- — this  will  breed  a race  to  whom  an  existence  would 
be  denied  in  our  strenuous  clime,  and  it  were  well  that 
every  man  in  health  should  be  forced  to  the  experience 
that  if  he  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

But  it  is  not  in  work  alone,  as  work,  that  success  is 
achieved,  not  that  we  would  minimise  the  steady  plodding 
and  painstaking  of  the  conscientious  fulfiller  of  his  task ; 
such  is,  and  has,  its  own  reward. 

But  effort  and  exertion  predicates  or  supposes  that 
there  is  a striving,  a putting  forth  of  a power  that  is 
innate,  and  the  developing  thereby  of  a force  that  otherwise 
is  slumberous,  or  unseen. 

“ The  day  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me  ” was  the 
Disraelian  rebuke,  confident  that  powers  were  being  evolved 
that  would  command  attention. 

And  whilst  the  spread  of  education  has  glossed  over  so 
much  of  humanity  with  a film  of  mediocrity,  it  was  never 
more  possible  than  it  is  to-day  for  the  man  of  energy, 
effort,  and  exertion  in  trade,  to  make  himself  a position 
wherever  he  may  be  placed. 

A French  writer  has  declared  that  “ effort  is  more  a 
matter  of  mind  than  body,”  and  one  is  ready  to  credit  the 
statement  although  the  body  has  its  moods — and  its  liver. 
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The  liver  will  yield  to  two  hours  of  digging  in  the 
garden,  ones  own  or  some  one  else’s ; or  the  hoeing  of  the 
weeds,  if  prosecuted  with  determination,  will  remove  that 
sluggish  feeling — nature’s  own  remedial  measures  are  always 
best  — and  thus  will  intentions  of  effort  no  longer  be 
strangled  at  birth,  and  realised  effort  shall  rule  supreme. 

The  arm  and  hand  that  have  never  ached  as  sole  after 
sole  was  cleaned  until  the  whole  trunk  was  cleared,  will 
probably  never  acquire  the  knack  of  the  adept  fish- 
monger’s art. 

, Swatting  they  term  it  now  when  the  application  to  the 
task  is  intense ; sweating  was  the  word  of  old,  less  genteel 
perhaps — albeit  they  are  both  forms  of  the  one  Saxon  word 
— but  the  more  expressive  of  the  two,  and  if  we  could  but 
have  the  condition  and  frame  of  mind  and  body  that 
delights  in  it  we  would  willingly  accept  the  word  as  current 
coin  still  in  our  vocabulary. 

Concentration. 

Closely  akin  to  energy  is  the  art  of  concentration,  in  fact 
it  may  be  termed  as  energy  in  its  highest  form. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this,  or  the  want  of  it, 
is  at  the  foot  of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  bestride  the 
path  of  the  business  man,  colossal  as  he  has  come  to 
regard  them,  both  in  their  singular  and  plural  aspect. 

Now  concentration  is  itself  a mental  effort,  a “ taking  of 
thought,”  which  properly,  conscientiously,  endured,  without 
shirking  the  issues  that  evolve,  will  add  to  your  mental 
stature  and  your  grasp  upon  the  circumstances  of  your  life,, 
whilst  for  want  of  it  life  becomes  the  aimless  thing  that 
loses  itself  in  nothingness,  or  worse. 

Take,  for  example,  the  man  at  the  block,  employed  upon 
the  commonest  task,  that  of  skinning  a whiting.  Why  is 
the  fish  when  he  has  finished  with  it  not  worth  looking  at  ? 
Why  does  it  appear  as  though  its  back  were  anxious  to  vie 
with  the  ragged  serrations  of  a saw-blade?  Why  is  the 
fish  apparently  smaller  than  the  one  given  to  him  to  skin?" 
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And  the  answer  to  the  three  queries  is  simply  that  he 
had  not  given  his  mind  to  the  job ; had  not  looked  at  the 
fish  carefully  enough  to  know  that  the  fin-bones  joined  the 
back-bones  by  a sort  of  knuckle  joint  that  was  immediately 
below  the  skin  ; that,  having  severed  the  two  at  this  point, 
it  was  only  the  skin  of  the  fish  which  needed  cutting  through 
from  head  to  end  of  tail. 

That  being  done  in  this  wise  the  flesh  would  be  left 
with  a roundedness  that  formed  the  chief  attraction  when, 
tail  passed  through  the  eye,  or  secured  by  a skewer  in  the 
mouth,  the  fish  was  ready  to  be  sent  away. 

One  ounce  of  concentration  would  have  turned  out  a 
fish  that  had  not  been  mangled,  and  made  of  the  fish- 
monger a tradesman  instead  of  the  fish-mangier  he  had 
become,  and  as  to  how  many  there  are  of  the  latter  up 
and  down  throughout  the  country,  let  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  unskilled  ones,  tell. 

Concentration  would  have  raised  each  one  of  them  to  the 
status  of  a capable  man,  useful  to  himself,  valuable  to  his 
employer,  and  a credit  to  the  country  at  large. 

As  for  the  master  himself,  without  the  art  of  concentra- 
tion he  is  even  in  worse  case.  There  is  more  dependent 
upon  him,  greater  things  are  at  stake,  position,  reputation, 
and  it  may  be  solvency  as  well. 

To  realise  that  the  ground  is  slipping  from  under  one’s 
feet  this  requires  “ hard  thinking  ” of  a character  that  needs 
to  come  but  once  in  a lifetime ; perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  it  came  to  all  because  of  the  mental  discipline 
involved,  and  if  only  it  were  certain  the  man  would  submit 
to  it. 

Resolutely  bent,  that  is  the  first  outcome,  bent  towards 
your  business  and  its  detail,  for  pleasures  and  politics  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  but  are  badly  in  your  way  when 
you  yourself  are  in  a bad  way. 

Then  gather  up  the  scattered  and  divided  pieces  of 
yourself,  and  of  your  mind,  and  weld  them  into  one  whole 
of  usefulness  and  service. 
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When  a man  is  at  a dead  throw,  he  is  thrown  for  dead 
if  his  attention  is  divided  from  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Begin  with  your  problems  and  attack  them  in  detail. 

Your  buyings — are  you  on  rock-bottom  figures,  or  have 
you  bartered  your  birthright  for  a sovereign’s  worth  of 
credit  ? 

Are  you  doing  the  work,  slogging  your  finger-ends  off 
whilst  some  one  afar  off*  is  exacting  an  unholy  toll  from  your 
slavery,  because  they  hold  the  whip  hand  in  the  matter 
of  money  ? 

The  personnel  of  your  shop — is  it  too  expensive  ? Has 
sentiment  led  you  to  keep  expensive  men,  or  assistants,  as 
in  the  heyday  when  things  were  booming  ? Is  it  not  time 
that  again  you  took  your  place,  the  real  and  practical,  as 
well  as  the  nominal  head,  whilst  the  displaced  man  or  men 
sought  service  elsewhere  ? 

The  good  gold  you  are  paying  out  for  substituted  service 
would  soon  be  levelling  down  those  overdue  and  underpaid 
accounts. 

False  pride  dictates  that  this  means  coming  down  in 
the  social  scale ; a true  man’s  pride  is  in  filling,  as  none 
but  he  can  fill,  the  rightful  position  to  which  commerce 
and  his  trade  has  assigned  him. 

“ Dreaming  when  Dawn’s  left  hand  was  in  the  sky  ” is 
the  poetical  form  of  typifying  a waking  dream,  and  if  we 
would  dream  at  all  let  it  be  then,  not  when  customers  and 
work  are  thronging  about  us. 

The  pre- occupied  assistant,  or  master,  is  letting  the 
customer  and  the  cash  slip  through  the  fingers  that  con- 
centration would  have  held — cash  that  will  be  missed  when 
the  week’s  takings  are  totted  up,  and  which,  if  missed 
entirely,  have  no  compensatory  advantage  to  offer  in  their 
place,  for,  alas ! there  are  few  daydreams  but  that  are  of 
other  things  than  business  and  its  needs. 

Without  dreams  there  is  no  advancement,  but  let  the 
dreams  be  at  dreaming  times,  at  high  dawn  if  you  will,  but 
in  the  midst  of  business — never. 
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“ Keeping  on.’’ 

Allied  to  concentration  are  the  qualities  of  persistence 
and  of  keeping  on. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  initial  effort,  enthusiasm 
and  the  pleasure  and  pride  in  something  new  will  screw  a 
man’s  courage  up,  but  cannot  hold  it  to  the  sticking-point. 

To  climb  on  stepping-stones  of  to-day’s  exploits  and 
reach  out  to  something  better  on  the  morrow  is  beyond 
the  most  of  men  ; they  may  rise,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  except  the  want  of  this  same  persistence  and  the  quality 
of  keeping  on. 

We  have  seen  a fishmonger  essay  to  commence  a new 
business  of  a somewhat  different  grade  to  the  one  he  has 
grown  old  in  the  handling  of. 

Bravely  has  the  start  been  made ; the  fish  is  good  and 
well  displayed,  the  tickets,  too,  are  clean  and  clear,  and 
all  promises  well  for  the  new  venture— we  will  not  call 
it  enterprise,  as  yet. 

The  public  Hock,  as  always,  to  a new  thing  that  is  a 
good  thing ; the  novelty  of  it  all  attracts  them,  the  alertness 
of  the  men — each  assistant  hustling  about  from  customer 
to  front,  from  front  to  block  at  back,  and  back  again,  as 
though  the  business  were  his  own  — is  a communicable 
enthusiasm  of  itself. 

But  as  with  almost  all  new  ventures  there  is  a decline 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  a surfeit  as  the  result  of  extra 
purchases  under  the  spell  of  the  furore  at  the  opening,  the 
relapse  which  follows  a flush  of  higher  temperature,  and 
as  in  the  patient,  so  in  the  shop,  this  is  the  danger  point. 

High  elation  followed  as  the  results  of  the  first  week’s 
work,  a larger  stock  is  brought  into  the  shop,  and  with  it 
a little  carelessness  and  indifference  in  the  method  of 
display,  with  the  result  that  the  goods,  eminently  perishable 
as  they  are,  are  not  cleared  as  they  should  be,  promptly 
and  profitably ; the  weekly  half-day-closing  comes  around 
with  its  stagnatory  trading  generally,  and  the  fish  has  to 
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be  put  into  the  ice-box  with  the  falling  hope  that  trade 
will  be  better  later  on  in  the  week. 

But  it  does  not  brighten,  will  not  yet  for  a while,  and 
the  hope  sinks  lower  still,  and  then  when  in  due  time 
customers  begin  again  to  come  about  hoping  for  the  fish 
to  be  as  bright  as  it  was,  the  salesmen  as  alive  and 
the  display  as  attractive,  they  are  disappointed,  and,  what 
is  worse,  are  dissatisfied. 

The  first  downward  step  has  been  taken  ; the  interested 
passer-by  discerns  the  signs  of  the  times  and  prophecies  that 
short  of  a miracle  — and  miracles  in  business  are  rarely 
wrought  after  middle-age — this  relapse  will  be  followed  by 
collapse. 

The  last  phase  is  a drawn-out  agony,  long  or  short  as 
may  be,  but  the  prophecy  comes  true,  the  final  phrase  of 
all  is  the  black  board  with  “ Shop  to  Let  ” — words  that 
are  the  only  epitaph  possible  on  the  business  grave  of  the 
man  who  could  not  bide  on,  persistence  failing  him  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  it  would  have  saved  the  position  and 
himself. 

“ If  the  day  looks  kind  o’  gloomy, 

An’  your  chances  kind  o’  slim, 

If  the  situation’s  puzzlin’, 

An’  the  prospect’s  awful  grim, 

An’  perplexities  keep  pressin,’ 

Till  all  hope  is  nearly  gone 
Jus’  bristle  up,  an’  grit  your  teeth, 

An’  keep  on  keepin’  on.” 

The  Business  Sense. 

The  poet  is  born  not  made,  and  the  litterateur  is  supposed 
to  be  such  by  inheritance,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
speculate  here  how  far  one  is  justified  in  accepting  these 
dogmatic  assertions  ; this  we  know,  however,  by  experience, 
that  one  who  has  been  considered  incapable  of  a note  of 
music  has  developed  into  an  orchestral  leader,  and  the  man 
to  whom  the  literary  life  and  world  was  as  a sealed  book 
has  taken  his  place  as  a formulator  of  opinion,  a critic  of 
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no  mean  order,  and  a descriptive  writer  of  more  than  ordinary 
force. 

And  the  business  sense,  whilst  it  is  often  the  least  obtrusive 
of  all,  is  yet  capable  of  discovery  and  development,  and  to 
that  end  are  these  volumes  directed.  To  the  man  whose 
life  is  to  be  spent  in  the  service  of  trade  it  is  the  most 
valuable  commodity  in  his  possession,  or  that  he  can  acquire, 
and  the  captains  of  commerce,  whilst  giving  every  considera- 
tion to  the  value  of  technical  equipment,  would  prefer 
their  lieutenants  to  be  imbued  with  sound  business  sense 
and  to  be  minus  technique  than  that  they  should  possess 
the  latter  without  the  former. 

Of  the  twain,  the  technical  training  is  easier  to  obtain 
disciplined  application  will  acquire  it,  whilst  a man  may 
be  so  enthralled  by  his  rule  of  thumb  acquirements  that 
they  absorb  all  of  his  capabilities. 

To  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole,  is  the  desideratum 
in  business  also,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  trained  business 
sense  brings  the  man  and  tits  him  for  his  life  work. 

The  business  sense — what  is  it  ? The  faculty  of  solving 
any  problem  that  arises,  this,  in  essence,  is  the  definition, 
although  it  practically  covers  the  whole  field  and  represents 
the  fitness  of  the  man  for  his  task. 

The  business  sense  may  revel  in  literature  — in  spare 
moments ; but  a litter  is  an  offence,  of  office  and  of  papers,  or 
in  shop.  Order,  which  is  heaven’s  first  lawr,  is  the  rule  which 
the  business  sense  does  not  wilfully  transgress,  or  willingly 
permit  in  others. 

The  business  sense  is  concerned  with  things  that  matter, 
small  as  well  as  great,  but  permits,  nay  insists,  upon  true 
subordination  of  small  things  to  greater. 

The  master  busy,  with  a broom  in  hand,  whilst  a customer 
is  handed  over  for  an  assistant  to  handle,  may  be  said  to 
have  an  unbalanced  idea  of  his  own  importance. 

Not  that  he  shall  not  wield  a broom,  for  the  knowledge 
is  an  important  acquisition,  but  the  lad  at  5s.  a week  will 
probably  do  it  as  well. 
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A wise  definition  of  duties ; this  is  an  important  asset 
of  the  business  man,  the  squared  peg  appointed  to  the 
square  hole,  and  the  stimulating  of  the  man  to  try  for  the 
job  that  is  above  him. 

The  business  sense  takes  in  at  a glance  that  which  is 
laborious  work  for  another  to  acquire. 

The  eye  wanders  over  a shop  or  store ; at  a view 
takes  in  the  display  of  goods,  the  manner  and  the  method 
underlying  the  display,  reads  the  forcefulness  with  which  it 
appeals  to  the  customer,  discerns  the  capabilities  of  the 
staff  and  service  generally,  and  straightway  forms  an  opinion, 
which  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  as  to  the  business 
carried  on  and  whether  it  is  successful  or  not. 

“ Intuition,”  says  one ; in  some  measure  this  is  so,  but  it 
is  intuitiveness  that  has  been  instructed  and  coached  by 
experience,  more  or  less  painfully  acquired. 

“ I would  rather  entrust  the  trade  to  a business  man 
than  to  the  man  who  knows  the  trade  and  yet  lacks  the 
sense,”  was  the  dictum  of  a self-made  man  in  trade,  who, 
commencing  with  the  proverbial  half  - crown,  was  able  to 
leave  a quarter  of  a million  of  money,  to  one  amongst 
many  other  projects. 

Let  me  sketch  the  difference.  It  was  a fishmonger’s 
business  with  a fine  turnover  and  showing  promising  weeks 
of  profit,  a profit  that  somehow  faded  when  the  cold  light 
of  the  auditor’s  figures  beat  upon  the  half-year’s  trade. 

At  last  the  inevitable  rupture  occurred ; Jones  left  in 
a huff,  and  Brown  was  brought  in  to  take  charge,  completely 
so,  in  every  form  and  manner. 

Jones  was  a man  of  his  trade,  knowing  every  move 
and  every  wrinkle,  a keen  buyer,  a good  salesman,  and  in 
every  way,  as  usually  understood,  a complete  tradesman. 

Brown’s  training  lacked  experience,  and  besides  this  he 
had  been  for  some  years  out  of  the  business,  and,  contrasted 
with  his  predecessor,  was  accounted  somewhat  of  a muff. 

However,  the  first  week  of  trading  was  finished,  and 
Brown  was  proud,  prematurely  so,  perhaps,  of  the  figures 
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for  the  week,  and  pleased  that  they  showed  a substantial 
profit. 

The  managing  director,  however,  did  not  think  likewise, 
facing  Brown  with  the  last  week  of  Jones’s  trading,  the  figures 
of  which  showed  a staggering  profit. 

“But  did  you  know  that  Jones’s  statement  was  made  up 
minus  £80  of  goods  bought,  but  not  entered  in  the  market- 
ing ? ” quietly  replied  the  new  manager. 

But  Brown  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  own 
trading,  and  permission  was  readily  given  for  some  alteration 
in  the  shop  and  the  office. 

The  latter  was  extended,  and  a clerk  added  to  the  staff ; 
every  item  of  goods,  bloater,  shrimps,  or  salmon,  was  as 
carefully  entered  up  when  sold  for  cash  as  for  credit. 

Stock  was  taken  every  night,  and  by  a series  of  additions 
and  subtractions  the  actual  gross  profit  was  arrived  at  each 
day,  of  each  individual  item ; these  added  together  gave  the 
gross  profit  made  during  the  day. 

Unexpected  results  were  arrived  at,  some  of  the  goods 
that  had  always  been  considered  as  paying  items  were 
found  to  be  weak  as  profit  earners  ; large  turbots  for  cutting 
up  proved  unremunerative  at  the  small  extra  charge  made 
for  the  cutting,  and  per  contra  other  goods  that  had  been 
slighted,  and  contemned,  were  found  useful  and  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  business. 

From  that  first  day  the  business  began  to  improve  and 
never  looked  back  again. 

Brown  himself  was  quickly  corrected  if  he  had  over- 
bought ; the  assistants  were  kept  up  to  the  mark  as  to 
their  care  of  the  fish,  anything  thrown  away  making  its 
mark  in  the  profits ; the  poulterer  was  roused  from  some- 
thing approaching  lethargy  to  take  an  added  interest  in  his 
stock,  to  more  carefully  and  closely  inspect  it  day  by  day, 
for  not  a fowl  or  pheasant  could  be  wasted  without  enquiry 
being  made  as  to  its  whereabouts  and  the  reason. 

The  loose  ends  of  the  business  were  gathered  up  as  under 
no  other  system  could  have  been  possible,  and  why? 
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Simply  this,  that  Brown  possessed  the  business  sense  that 
was  all  to  seek  in  his  predecessor ; honesty  did  not  enter 
into  it,  but  many  other  qualities  did,  the  business  sense 
wielded  them  into  one  complete  whole,  and  justified  the 
selection  of  the  man  who  was  a business  man  first,  and  a 
fishmonger  only  as  a means  of  making  his  business  capabilities 
known. 

Individuality  and  its  Purposes. 

Without  professing  to  be  of  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
or  to  interpret  their  mission,  past  or  future,  one  is  bound 
to  conclude,  in  spite  of  all  statements  and  wishes  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  world  goes  forward  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  individual. 

From  all  time  the  individual  has  ruled  in  the  world ; he 
has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  generations,  and 
the  course  of  history  is  along  the  peak-top  height  of  men 
whose  greatness  of  thought  and  achievement  thrust  them 
thus,  head  and  shoulders,  above  their  fellows. 

Various  isms  and  ists  have  arisen  that  were  to  level  men— 
mostly  downward ; but  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
is  still  Napoleon. 

Trade  unions  have  scored  — and  sometimes  scarred — 
their  way  deep  through  the  commerce  of  the  country ; 
they  have  accomplished  for  the  weaker  whose  cause  they 
have  fearlessly  championed,  much  of  good  and  right,  but 
the  looker-on,  thinking  things  out,  has  oft  seemed  to  see  a 
pseudo-socialism  rampant,  making  all  men  of  one  dead-level 
— a deadly  level  indeed,  if  and  when  it  has  been  downward. 

But  this  is  superficial  only ; think  deeper  still  and  it 
is  to  find  oneself  athwart  the  facts  of  history,  which  are  to 
be  repeated  through  all  time. 

The  man  of  manly  mould  will  never  be  superfluous  or 
supplanted,  “ the  true  man  belongs  to  no  other  time  or  place, 
he  is  the  centre  of  things,”  and  being  there,  the  world,  his 
world  that  he  has  made  for  himself,  revolves  around  him. 

The  Society,  spelt  with  a large  S or  a small  one,  that 
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seeks  to  reverse  this  law  of  life  will  find  that  the  law  of 
its  life  will  be  to  obey  this  greater,  stronger  force  that 
nature  has  implanted,  innate  in  man,  from  all  time. 

This  individuality  it  is  that,  with  something  of  the  divine, 
hedges  every  true  man  round  and  makes  of  him,  and  his 
business,  as  of  a king  within  his  kingdom. 

Subject  always  to  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of  life 
as  these  sweeten  and  give  it  charm,  but  insisting  upon  him- 
self as  the  one  fact  indisputable  in  life  whose  history  will 
be  poor  without  his  accomplishments  inscribed  upon  its 
roll. 

This  doctrine  translated  into  trade,  our  trade,  will  give  it 
added  dignity,  and  the  fishmonger’s  mart,  or  counter,  will 
be  no  more  the  place  of  littlenesses  and  the  smallest  gods 
of  earth,  but  the  centre  of  usefulness,  of  valour,  and  of 
value. 

The  Fishmonger  in  Public  Life. 

And  there  is  more  than  philosophy  in  it,  individuality  is 
to  carry  the  world’s  commerce  on,  as  well  as  every  other  of 
its  departments. 

Trade  follows  the  flag,  but  it  is  the  individual  that  unfolds 
the  flag,  and  it  is  individuality  permeating  every  avenue  of 
your  trade  with  its  vitalising  and  revivifying  force  that  is 
to  make,  and  will  make  you,  a power  for  good  results  to 
yourself,  and  able  to  communicate  an  equal  good  to  society 
at  large. 

It  may  be  that  failure  in  this  respect  in  the  past  has 
led  to  the  paucity  of  results  and  attainments  in  public  life 
with  which  we  have  to  credit  the  fishmonger. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  great  days  of  the  craft  six 
Mayors  of  London  were  fishmongers  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years.  In  less  than  two  centuries  afterwards  there  were 
not  six  in  a hundred  years,  and  time  has  since  stood  still ; 
we  do  not  know  when  the  last  “My  Lord  Mayor”  issued 
from  the  portals  of  the  Fishmongers’  Hall  or  doff’d  his  apron 
that  he  might  don  the  robes  of  office. 
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Cause  or  effect — which  ? Has  none  arisen  of  equal  worth 
with  his  fellow  guildsmen,  or  have  they  all  withdrawn  through 
false  modesty,  from  the  arena  where  their  services  would 
have  been  of  value  ? 

And  not  alone  of  the  city  of  London  is  it  true  that  the 
craft  have  shirked  their  duty  to  the  community.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  fishmongers  are  a helpless  folk  needing  to 
be  bolstered  up  always  of  their  stronger  brethren,  for  not 
many  callings  in  life  demand  more  of  the  positive  qualities 
of  life  from  their  followers  than  does  the  fishmongering,  our 
trade,  of  which  we  are  proud. 

Others  can  wait  for  goods  to  mature,  to  arrive  in  some 
one  else’s  time,  the  fishmonger  wants  them  now.  The 
key  may  be  turned  in  the  lock,  and  on  the  morrow 
the  stock  will  be  as  it  is  to  - night,  but  the  fishmonger 
must  sell  to-night  or  lose,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  in  the 
morning. 

Alive,  alert,  compelled  to  cope  with  any  problem  that 
presents  itself,  and  these  come,  not  as  spies  come,  one  by 
one,  but  in  battalions ; each  day  has  its  little  host,  and  he 
who  wins — not  worries — through  is  the  man  best  able  to 
fight  the  difficulties  of,  and  for,  his  fellows,  to  guide  and 
influence  the  deliberations  of  those  who  have  not  had  his 
training  and  have  not  acquired  his  skill. 

The  service  that  men  render  for  their  fellows  is  greater 
by  far  than  the  benefits  they  secure  for  themselves,  although 
it  must  still  remain  true  that  the  man  who  cannot  do  aught 
for  himself  is  not  the  man  to  do  something  for  others,  the 
unable  at  home  is  the  unapt  abroad. 

Numerous  are  the  public  tasks  that  need  the  strong,  right 
man  behind  them  ; many  are  the  offices  the  unselfish  trader 
can  fill,  bringing  little  of  credit  and  less  of  gain  to  the 
holder ; the  personal  element  of  pride  is  not  elevated  perhaps 
in  filling  them,  but  the  community,  for  whom  our  abilities 
are  held  in  trust,  will  advance  under  the  spell  of  our  influence 
and  work,  in  even  these  subordinated  positions. 

Keep  tight  hold  of  the  fort  at  home,  without  that  as 
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vantage  ground  your  efforts  will  be  neutralised  ; let  individu- 
ality have  free  play,  and  fair  play,  first  on  your  own  behalf, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  own  purposes  will  come 
the  ability  to  work  and  achieve  for  the  behoof  of  others 
about  you. 

Definiteness. 

In  a future  chapter  the  writer  will  devote  a space  to 
the  growth  of  personality,  tracing  it,  for  some  men,  from 
definiteness,  as  a principle  that  once  acquired  leads  on  by 
natural  stages  to  distinctiveness,  and  culminates  in  that,  the 
greatest  of  all  magnetic  forces  amongst  men,  Personality. 

Where  personality  is  an  abounding  power  definiteness 
exists  as  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  were  personality  the 
common  thing  that  some  declare  it  to  be,  then  definiteness 
would  be  apparent  in  every  direction ; but  our  creed  is  rather 
that  personality  is  more  often  acquired  than  inherited,  and 
for  those  who  would  seek  it  and  its  advantages,  let  them 
learn,  here  and  now,  that  a trained  and  balanced  judgment 
is  the  one  sure  means  of  acquiring  a definite  grasp  upon 
themselves,  and  on  all  the  world  of  life  and  commerce  that 
opens  out  beyond  them. 
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CREATING  AN  IMPRESSION 

Personality  and  Service. 

That  headline,  well-understood  as  it  is.  is  perhaps  incorrectly 
written ; we  scarcely  create  an  impression,  we  are , and  make, 
the  impression,  and  the  public  is  the  matrix  that  receives 
the  impress  of  our  personality. 

We  have  put  it  thus  because  a greater  light  upon,  and 
truer  understanding  of,  the  position  is  thereby  arrived  at 
than  by  leaving  the  statement  standing,  and  failing  in  some 
of  its  purpose. 

How  do  we  impress  the  public  ? This  woidd  seem  to  be 
the  first  enquiry. 

By  personality  and  by  service ; and  included  in  this  latter 
term  is  each  aspect  and  item  of  our  business,  the  shop,  the 
goods,  the  price,  the  cleanliness  and  quality  of  our  display, 
the  despatch,  correct  accounting,  absence  of  errors  of 
judgment  in  selection ; and  just  as  conduct  builds  up  char- 
acter, so  all  these  things  leave  their  impression  for  good 
or  ill  upon  the  public  whose  suffrages  we  seek. 

The  Public’s  Interest  in  what  is  Novel  and  New. 

The  opening  of  a new  shop  can  always  be  trusted  to  make 
its  own  impression,  for  something  new,  if  not  novel,  always 
appeals  to  those  who  are  as  keenly  interested  in  our  doings 
“ as  is  the  watcher  of  the  skies,  when  some  new  planet  swims 
into  his  ken.” 

The  public  will  congregate  from  near  and  far,  especially 
in  a provincial  town  where  the  old  order  slumbereth  on,  to 
view  a startling  departure  from  the  accepted  ideas  and  ideals 
in  shop  fitting  and  furnishing. 
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Critical  always,  they  are  more  so  when  a challenge  is 
thrown  out  to  them,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  departure 
their  judgment  is  invoked  and  their  taste  appealed  to. 

Some  men  have  gone  to  startling  lengths  for  the  sake 
of  first  impressions ; the  house  has  been  painted  a brilliant 
scarlet  from  roof-gutter  to  pavement-line,  or  a garish  green 
has  been  used  in  the  same  manner. 

A safe  rule  to  follow  would  seem  to  be  that  of  taking 
into  account  the  class  of  business  to  be  done,  to  study  the 
needs  of  that  business  as  to  the  detail  required,  and  then  to 
use  the  most  fitting  material  that  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
or  employ. 

Shop  Design  and  Architecture. 

Utility  must  be  at  the  base  of  every  satisfactory  effort  in 
shop  designing,  and  the  two  most  striking  effects  are  obtained, 
first,  by  the  general  design  conforming  to  the  business  needs, 
and,  secondly,  by  ignoring  the  conventional. 

I have  in  view  a shop  recently  converted  from  premises 
in  which  brick  and  mortar  piers,  and  ugliness  were  the  chief 
features  into  one  that  gave  convenience  and  brightness  in 
every  possible  form ; it  was  easily  the  handsomest  shop  in 
town,  but  had  only  one  feature  written  large  everywhere— 
utility ; nothing  superfluous  or  redundant,  but  simply  the 
expression  of  the  proprietor's  knowledge  of  his  needs,  and 
a fitting  treatment  and  provision  for  them. 

The  impression  of  that  shop  will  linger  long  in  the  minds 
of  the  thousands  that  thronged  at  its  opening  days ; some 
accounted  it  daring,  others  with  scanter  knowledge  criticised 
it  unfavourably,  but  all  concurred  that  it  was  the  last  word 
in  design,  certainly  personality  was  written  large  upon  it 
everywhere,  but  the  reality  consisted  in  its  being  adapted 
for  the  business  and  filling  every  business  need. 

The  advertising  force  of  these  received  impressions  was 
an  asset  of  incalculable  value. 

But  behind  the  shop  was  the  man  and  his  personality, 
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whose  impressions  were  to  carry  on  the  work  so  auspiciously 
begun. 

The  “Staying  Power  of  the  New  Man  in  Business.” 

How  does  our  personality  impress  the  public  ? should 
be  the  question  that  each  man  is  willing  to  ask  of 
himself. 

As  of  a man  who  has  come  to  stay  ? 

The  trained  eye  rarely  errs  in  its  estimate  of  the  man, 
as  to  whether  he  can  “ stay  the  course  ” or  keep  up  the  pace 
he  has  set  for  himself  or  not,  and  the  general  business  public 
is  not  long  either  before  it  also  grasps  the  fact. 

The  slacker  invariably  finds  time  hanging  heavily  on  his 
hands,  and  wants  to  be  off  and  away,  if  only  for  a spell,  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning ; time  enough  can  be  found  for 
that,  but  not  sufficient  to  straighten  the  front,  to  write  a 
new  ticket,  to  put  clean  paper  to  a basket,  to  re-arrange 
the  disarranged  parsley,  or  spatter  the  fish  with  a little 
salted  water — the  little  touches  that  proclaim  the  master 
mind  and  hand  and  denote  efficiency,  and  the  obvious  tasks 
that  are  patent  enough  to  the  outsider  in  the  glare  of  their 
neglect. 

And  in  this  word  and  all  that  it  mirrors,  is  contained 
most  of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  man  in 
business  from  the  business  man. 

Civility  and  Servility. 

The  personal  traits  again  have  an  influence  over  the 
business  life,  and  their  importance  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

It  were  elemental,  perhaps,  to  say  aught  of  civility,  a 
something  far  other  than  servility,  and  yet  often  confounded, 
the  one  with  the  other. 

Whatever  obtains  in  good  company  is  naturally  right ; 
whatever  savours  of  obsequiousness  is  as  naturally  wrong. 

It  may  be  arguable  that  there  is  not  any  balance  of 
advantage  as  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  in  one  sense 
this  is  so.  The  trader’s  title  to  his  trade  is  that  he  gives 
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value  for  money,  but  it  is  presumed  that  he  lives  by  his 
trading,  therefore  he  is  beholden  to  his  customers,  and  the 
civility  of  thanks,  if  not  of  gratitude,  is  their  due. 

“ Temper.” 

As  to  the  showing  of  temper,  some  one  has  said  that  if 
you  are  in  the  wrong  you  cannot  afford  to,  and  if  in  the 
right  there  is  no  need  to — a fairly  accurate  estimate,  so 
much  so  that  it  were  best  to  set  up  a cardinal  rule,  and 
to  observe  it,  labelling  the  dangerous  commodity  “ for 
internal  application  only.” 

Keep  your  temper  for  private  consumption,  in  business 
it  is  apt  to  consume  its  owner. 

To  be  all  things  to  all  men,  from  the  child  upwards,  is 
a difficult  7'ole  to  fill,  but  by  no  means  an  impossible  one ; 
a cheery  word  to  the  child  will  be  remembered  by  the 
mother  and  the  child,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  your  customer 
by-and-by. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  APPRENTICE 

Excepting  in  the  mechanical  trades,  one  of  the  features 
of  modern  commercial  life  is  the  gradual,  if  not  already 
complete,  elimination  of  the  apprentice  from  the  scheme 
of  things. 

Causes  for  Decline. 

It  can  be  contended  that  one  cause  of  this  has  been 
the  unfair  treatment  of  the  lad,  by  whose  aid  a business 
could  be  carried  on  without  the  payment  of  a journeyman’s 
wages,  and  further,  that  no  sooner  was  a youth  out  of  his 
apprenticeship  than  he  was  bidden  to  go  elsewhere,  whilst 
his  place  was  immediately  filled  by  another,  who,  entering 
the  master’s  employ  at  the  lowest  point  of  usefulness  and 
remuneration,  was  trained  so  that  he,  too,  should,  for  a 
series  of  years,  take  an  apprentice  pay  whilst  rendering 
journeyman  service. 

A further  cause  is  that  the  world  has  narrowed  down 
with  the  era  of  steam  and  locomotion,  and  when  it  became 
possible  for  a lad  to  pass  into  another  town,  another  district, 
still  keeping  in  touch  with  home,  then  the  realising  that 
he  could  learn  something  as  errand-boy,  more  as  improver, 
and  in  a comparatively  short  while  qualify  as  proficient, 
whilst  being  paid  always  an  increasing  salary,  and  one 
commensurate  with  his  efforts  and  attainments,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  parent,  troubled  with  that 
problem  of  all  the  generations,  “ What  shall  be  done  with 
the  lad  ? ” 
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The  Livery  Companies  and  their  Connection  with  the 
System. 

Another  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  system  was  that 
the  livery  companies  ceased  to  be  companies  of  traders  or 
workers  in  companionship,  whose  existence  was  justified  by 
the  assistance,  social,  commercial,  and  legal,  that  they  gave 
to  their  freemen  and  livery-men,  becoming  nominally  only 
“ The  Company,”  the  funds  and  their  disposal  a foremost 
consideration,  and  the  present  traders,  and  workers,  quite 
secondary,  if  not  a negligible  quantity  altogether,  the  rulers 
and  governors,  men  in  high  places  and  positions,  for  the 
most  part  unconnected  with  the  trade  that  their  offices 
should  have  represented  and  adorned. 

The  apprentice  of  old  serving  his  time  to  a freeman 
of  the  Company,  became  in  due  course,  when  his 
apprenticeship  was  ended,  a freeman  also,  and  the  fees 
charged  to  him  were  merely  nominal  and  momentary,  but 
the  advantages  of  a freeman  were  his  for  a lifetime. 

But  when  the  master  - man  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
Company,  his  apprentice  lost  the  rights  which,  hitherto, 
servitude  had  conferred  upon  him.  The  chain  of  connection 
thus  broken,  the  bond  of  indentureship  was  insufficient  of 
itself  to  link  up  again  with  the  lost  inheritance. 

The  Influence  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Yet  so  great  was  the  amount  of  importance  attached 
to  the  apprenticeship  system  that  in  1834,  when  the  whole 
of  the  poor-law  was  undergoing  reconstruction,  the  first 
recommendation  was  that  out  - door  relief  should  be  dis- 
continued except  for  two  purposes,  one  of  which  was  the 
apprenticeship  of  children ; and  the  act  that  ensued  in  the 
same  year  empowered  the  central  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions for  the  apprenticing  of  the  children,  and  this  applied  to 
all  those  “ whose  parents  shall  not,  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  thought  able 
to  keep  and  maintain  them.” 
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It  would  not  be  wise  or  true,  perhaps,  to  assert  that 
these  recommendations  and  enactments  were  entirely  dis- 
interested, and  the  central  authority  rather  discouraged 
the  custom,  especially  where  premiums  were  payable,  and 
they,  in  1845,  issued  a memorandum  making  their  opinions 
known,  a memoradum  followed  by  many  others  regulating 
and  limiting  the  practice— a limitation  that  has  kept  pace 
always  with  the  popular  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

Also  there  has  arisen  the  idea  that  the  position  of  an 
apprentice  is  a menial  one,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  principle,  originally  extended  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, has  been,  and  is,  maintained  by  them  with  in- 
creasing persistence,  the  church,  the  law,  the  physics,  being 
closer  corporations  than  aforetime,  whilst  a contrary  purpose 
has  been  manifest  and  experienced  in  trading  circles. 

Mediaeval  Antipathies  to  Apprenticeships. 

It  is  not  that  modern  compulsions  are  answerable  for  the 
distaste,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  had  its  development 
along  with  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty 
amongst  men.  A law  of  Elizabeth  was  passed  to  compel 
every  trader  and  worker  to  be  a member  of  his  guild, 
qualifying  by  a seven  years’  service  before  exercising  his 
vocation.  Against  this  there  was  at  once  expressed  a dis- 
inclination to  obey,  and  even  the  judges  took  every 
opportunity  of  nullifying  its  precepts ; and  whilst  it  was 
not  until  1814,  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  that  the 
law  was  repealed,  yet  we  have  the  apparent  paradox  that 
law,  again  following  public  opinion,  was  always  making 
more  stringent  the  rules  governing  the  acceptance  of  men 
into  the  learned  pursuits  and  faculties. 

Thus  whilst  the  public  at  large  demanded  the  right  to 
sell  its  labour  to  the  best  advantage,  producing  and  procuring 
free  and  unrestricted  conditions  of  service,  and  competition 
for  employment,  at  the  same  time  it  was,  and  is,  willing  to 
abide  by  whatever  results  arise  through  placing  larger 
powers  of  exclusion  in  the  hands  of  the  profession. 
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The  Practice  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company. 

The  freemen  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  whilst  the 
law  remained,  received  and  trained  their  apprentices  as 
did  their  fellow  guilds,  and  these  apprentices,  having  com- 
pleted the  full  term  of  seven  years’  service,  were  then  entitled 
to  be  themselves  enrolled  as  freemen  of  the  Company  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto,  for  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  their  children,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  small  sum  of  £l,  13s. 

With  the  decay  of  the  system  may  be  traced  the  decline, 
as  trade  factors,  of  the  city  guilds,  and  with  this  decline 
the  power  that  until  then  had  resided  in  them. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  What  have  we,  as  a 
craft,  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  system  ? Admittedly 
it  had  its  failures — what  industrial  system  has  not  ? — but 
at  least  the  fishmonger  of  that  day  was  a tradesman,  skilled 
and  efficient,  able  to  wield  the  knife,  an  artist  and  an  adept 
in  the  detail  of  his  trade,  and  we  ask  again,  what  system 
have  we  that  is  able  to  produce  the  like  results  ? 

Stumbling  Blocks  and  Blind-Alleys. 

That  some  system  is  urgently  called  for  is  seen  by  the 
general  outcry  against  “ blind  - alley  ” occupations,  of  which 
the  errand-lad,  unfettered  and  uncompelled,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  general  example. 

Voluntarily,  the  ordinary  type  of  run-about  lad,  averse 
to  restraint,  will  not  yoke  himself  to  a master,  and  in  the 
near  future  we  must  expect  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in 
this  matter  to  be  restrained  by  some  measure  of  State 
interference,  or  for  mediocrity  to  become  even  more  rampant 
than  it  is  to-day. 

To  cope  with  our  modern  business  and  its  more  scientific 
demands  it  is  possible  that  a plan  can  be  evolved  that  is 
likely  to  produce  the  best  results  in  the  future,  a plan, 
however,  that  will  not  square  with  the  idea  that  a shirt- 
cuff  is  respectable,  whilst  a shirt- cuff,  turned  up  in  any- 
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thing  else  but  sport  and  play,  is  bemeaning,  and  to  be 
condemned  and  despised. 

The  Best  Way  of  gaining  Experience. 

To  know  the  fish  business  from  inside  is,  without  a doubt, 
the  best  method  of  gaining  a first  experience. 

In  the  office  the  lad  comes  into  contact  with  technical 
terms,  the  deciphering  of  letters,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  wants  of  the  writers  of  them. 

Here,  too,  he  makes  a first  acquaintance  with  method,  and 
methods. 

If  the  business  chosen  be  a progressive  one,  conducted 
upon  sound  business  lines,  the  intelligent  lad  will  be  able 
to  follow  and  track  out  the  controlling  strings,  the  lines 
of  force  which  flow  outward,  but  the  motive  power  of  which 
is  concealed  and  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  office  and  its  staff. 

A Valuable  Training  for  the  Business. 

As  telephone  boy  he  learns  the  art  of  courtesy  to  all 
with  whom  he  speaks,  or  that  speak  to  him,  and  included 
in  this  is  the  compulsory  virtue  of  promptness,  a virtue 
that  has  not  lessened  in  value  since  the  era  of  the  wire  with 
its  peremptory  demands  upon  the  trader  and  his  business. 

The  mysterious  art  of  book-keeping,  so  necessary  to 
all  successful  trading,  and,  it  has  to  be  remarked,  so  widely 
different  in  practice  from  the  elaborate  methods — for  slavish 
transcribing  of  which  he  has  possibly  in  past  school-days 
received  a diploma  — still  taught  in  the  technical  classes 
and  schools,  is  acquired,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  essential. 

The  economy  of  cash,  every  penny  to  be  accounted  for, 
will  instil  into  him  orderliness  and  care. 

The  handwriting,  probably  all  unformed,  will  acquire 
stability  and  speed,  both  necessary  to  successful  counterwork 
and  the  demands  that  the  ultimate  charge  of  a business  will 
place  upon  him. 

The  carrying  of  messages  to  and  fro  will  foster  his  ideas 
of  usefulness,  whilst  developing  the  sense  of  location,  a sort 
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of  seventh  sense  that  is  extremely  helpful  when  it  conies  to 
a question  of  the  delivery  of  bills,  books,  or  goods  by  the 
lads  who  will  come  under  his  control  in  the  future. 

First,  Inside  the  Office ; Secondly,  Outside  in  the  Shop. 

After  from  one  to  two  years,  the  latter  preferred,  the  lad 
may  go  out  into  the  shop,  and  if  he  has  properly  conducted 
himself  he  takes  a certain  status  with  him,  of  knowledge,  of 
refinement,  of  position — a status  that  is  in  no  wise  belittled 
even  though  for  some  months  he  shall  act  as  the  errand 
lad,  ride  a bicycle,  or  drive  the  pony  on  a round. 

Prior  to  this  he  has  probably  made  some  acquaintance 
with  the  block,  the  knife,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  mysteries ; 
now,  attaching  himself  by  acts  of  service,  or  consideration,  to 
the  best  blockman  in  the  shop,  he  will  gradually  acquire  that 
style  and  a correctitude  of  practice  that  is  to  differentiate  him 
from  the  bird  of  passage,  the  season-hand,  and  the  ne’er-do-well. 

The  Royal  Road  to  Success. 

Between  the  lad,  who  has  thus  grown  into  usefulness,  and 
his  employer  there  is  an  attachment  and  trust  that  is  acquir- 
able in  no  other  way,  the  basis  of  such  trust  being  the  bond 
of  a common  knowledge  and  a mutual  esteem,  a respect  on 
the  one  side  for  the  generalship  that  successfully  controls  the 
business,  and  a realising,  on  the  other,  that  the  lad  has  in 
him  the  makings  of  a future  assistant  who  will  probably 
relieve  the  employer  from  some  of  the  fag  incidental  to  the 
detail  of  the  work. 

The  business  as  a whole  is  emerging  from  the  position 
that  it  has  all  too  long  occupied  in  the  scale  of  trade,  and 
he  is  raising  the  tone  still  higher  who  will  seek  and  provide 
for  the  future  assistant  along  these  lines  of  training,  and  the 
lad  who  will  conform  thereto  will  be  inducted  into  a business 
that  can  give  him  a brighter  future  than  many  now  classed 
under  the  shadowy  term  of  “respectable.”  Manliness,  and 
all  that  it  implies,  makes  the  business,  and  no  business  ever 
yet  made  the  man,  let  alone  a gentleman. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


LIGHTING 

This  is  a subject  that  is  unfortunately  very  imperfectly 
understood. 

To  have  a flood  of  light,  is  one  idea  of  what  is 
necessary ; the  other  is  the  belief  that  every  penny  saved 
in  the  quarter’s  gas  account  is  a profit. 

Eight  is  the  cheapest  form  of  advertisement  that  can 
be  used,  and  light,  more  light,  should  be  the  cry,  and  the 
demand,  of  every  trader,  but  — it  is  light  upon  the  goods 
that  is  required. 

The  lighting  of  the  street  walk,  or  pavement,  is  altogether 
a secondary  matter,  but  the  greater  part  of  present  outside 
lighting  consists  in  a concentration  of  light  for  the  benefit 
of  the  passer-by. 

Some  Errors  in  Lighting. 

It  would  not  do  for  the  exterior  of  the  shop  to  be 
ignored,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  effectively  lighted  displays 
the  writer  has  seen  was  obtained  by  shielding  the  light 
street  - wards  and  focussing  it  upon  the  goods  with  such 
brilliancy  of  effect,  and  in  such  volume,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  shop  by  without  stopping  to  admire 
the  results  of  the  effort. 

The  old  type  of  upright  incandescent  light  erred  also 
in  that  whilst  casting  a shadow  below  the  fittings  it  also 
illuminated  the  ceiling  above  more  brightly  than  any  other 
part  of  the  shop ; this,  for  the  fishmonger,  is  manifestly 
wrong,  and  yet  the  method  is  continued ; and  again  a 
further  evil  is  very  patent  to  the  thinking  man,  for  it 
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would  seem  that  the  greater  the  candle  power  of  the  light 
used  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  public,  dazzling  the  eye 
but  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  goods  that  are 
to  be  sold,  the  goods  for  whose  selling-sake  the  light  was 
installed. 

And  yet  another  error  is  that  gas  is  burnt  in  a globe 
of  obscured  glass,  good  money  is  paid  for  light  and  more 
money  is  paid  for  the  ground,  or  opaque,  glass  that  “ eats  ” 
it  up ! 

This  may  have  had  its  use  when  the  electric  arc  lamp 
ran  its  course  amongst  the  larger  business  houses,  but  the 
majority  of  these  have  now  agreed  that  an  intense  and 
blinding  light  is  a mistake  and,  however  softened  down, 
a wasteful  method  of  illumination. 

Lamps  of  moderate  power,  if  of  gas,  then  250  or  300 
candle  power,  of  the  inverted  type,  are  to  be  desired  as 
giving  the  maximum  light  for  a minimum  outlay ; and  for 
outside  lighting  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few  positions 
where  a three  or  four  light  burner  is  justified,  and  where  it 
is  not  more  economical  to  use  a smaller  number  of  burners 
to  each  lamp  or  to  instal  them  as  single  units,  the  diffusion 
of  the  light  is  better  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  effect 
obtained  is  greater. 

Exchanging  one  Form  of  Lighting  for  Another. 

In  towns  where  electric  light  is  installed  it  will  often 
become  a question  of  exchanging  one  form  of  lighting  for 
another. 

Each  has  its  advantages,  but  outside  of  the  cost  per  hour 
few  of  these  appeal  to  the  ordinary  fishmonger  ; his  shop 
is  not  usually  confined,  therefore  the  question  of  the  heat 
scarcely  affects  him.  If  he  possesses  an  up-to-date  shop  the 
blackening  of  walls  and  ceiling  are  not  vital,  a damp  cloth 
removes  the  sootiness,  thus  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  upkeep  and  daily  burning  cost  — the  mantle  of  the 
incandescent  against  the  filament  globe  of  the  electric,  the 
cost  of  gas  per  day  against  the  current. 
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Enthusiasts  on  either  side  will  prove  that  their’s  is  the 
cheapest ; candle  powers  will  be  reckoned  out  in  terms  of 
£ s.  d.  and  compared  with  the  competing  system,  and  until 
the  other  side  is  heard  the  contention  holds  the  field. 

Mantles  lose  their  brilliancy,  so  also  the  bulbs ; one  has 
to  be  replaced  when  broken,  the  other  is  not  so  easily 
ruptured,  but  costs  more  when  it  does  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Further,  the  difficulty  of  comparing  costs  is  enhanced 
because  of  the  strides  that  each  has  made  and  is  still 
making. 

The  upright  burner  was  beaten  by  the  carbon  bulb  and 
this  in  its  turn  was  displaced  by  the  inverted  mantle  to  be 
effectually  replied  to  by  the  metal  filament. 

The  inverted  burner  was  improved  in  its  efficiency,  and 
this  again  is  being  supplanted  by  the  new  half-watt  Tungsten 
lamp. 

As  against  the  incandescent  gas  lamp  it  must  be  urged 
that  the  bye-pass  and  pilot  flame  form  a source  of  annoyance, 
if  not  of  complication,  and  these  need  constant  adjustment, 
especially  in  those  districts  and  localities  where  water-gas 
is  mixed  with  the  coal-gas,  the  effect  of  the  combination 
being  the  crystallising  and  clogging  up  of  the  fittings,  and 
naturally  the  smaller  pipes  are  the  more  quickly  affected. 

The  use  of  the  pilot  flame  gives  an  equal  advantage 
with  the  speedy  and  sure  ignition  of  the  electric  switch, 
but  none  would  contend  that  it  is  as  efficient,  or  as  reliable? 
and  in  addition  there  is  always  some  amount  of  gas  burnt 
that  would  be  otherwise  unnecessary. 

At  the  present  moment  it  would  seem  that  the  electric 
system  holds  the  field  for  efficiency  and  candle-power  cost, 
but  as  to  how  long  this  may  remain  true  depends  upon 
the  industry,  and  research,  of  the  gas  engineers  who  may  be 
expected  to  evolve  a system  of  high  pressure  contained 
within,  or  attached  to,  the  lamp,  and  not  dependent,  as 
hitherto,  upon  a subsidiary  engine  to  compress  the  gas 
before  passing  into  the  lamp  itself. 
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Petroleum  and  Petrol  Lighting. 

This  high  pressure  system  has  been  affixed  with  success 
to  the  petroleum  hanging  lamps,  and  in  those  districts 
where  gas  and  electric  are  inordinately  dear,  or  entirely 
wanting,  the  trader  should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  possibilities  of  oil  to  give  him  an  effective  substitute  at 
a low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Petrol  gas  for  lighting,  too,  has  made  great  strides  of 
late  years,  and  now  that  the  universality  of  motoring  has 
necessitated  depots  for  the  spirit  in  every  locality,  it  is 
always  possible  to  consider  this  as  an  alternative  to  the 
regulation  methods. 

Petrol  can  be  used  in  self-contained  lamps  with  reservoirs 
attached,  or,  for  larger  installations,  a complete  gasometer 
system,  automatically  worked,  is  obtainable  at  quite  a 
moderate  outlay. 

Carbide  of  calcium  also  has  been  improved  in  its  method 
of  working  and  distillation,  the  risks  of  explosion  that 
attended  its  use  in  the  early  days  are  eliminated,  and  it  has 
gradually  been  brought  to  the  perfection  stage  that  allows 
of  its  adaptation  to  house  and  shop  use  with  advantage. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


CLEANLINESS 

The  importance  of  this  elementary  and  essential  virtue  as 
applied  to  the  allied  trade,  is  so  great  as  to  demand,  and 
receive,  a section,  or  chapter,  devoted  entirely  to  it. 

“ Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,”  is  true  in  life,  as 
true  also  as  that  “ cleanliness  and  profit  run  in  double 
harness,”  which  we  coin  for  the  occasion. 

This  is  a war  that  every  man  must  wage  if  he  would 
win  out,  in  these,  the  most  untidy  and  unclean  businesses 
that  exist. 

And  here  the  writer  would  note  the  difference  between 
the  words  clean  and  cleanly,  such  words  denoting  distinct 
things. 

A clean  shop  signifies  all  dirt  and  offensive  matter 
removed,  a cleanly  person,  one  that  cannot  endure  unclean- 
ness ; the  one,  freedom  from  soil  or  dirt,  the  other,  the  dis- 
position or  habit  of  being  clean.  And  the  last  must  be 
first. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  fish  business  is  the  dirtiest, 
messiest  business  there  is,  and  the  fruiterers  the  most 
untidy,  and  full  of  litter. 

As  environment  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  marring 
the  making  of  a man,  so  the  tendency  that  the  fish  business 
is  apt  to  develop,  is  towards  uncleanliness. 

The  Tendency  to  Carelessness. 

A kit  of  fish  is  placed  on  the  door-step,  is  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  into  the  shop,  so  it  is  rolled  on  its  iron-shod 
bottom-rim ; where  it  stood,  there  it  has  drained,  where 
it  rolled,  there  it  has  stained. 
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Thus  begins  the  day,  possibly  only  a little  while  after 
the  tiled  flooring  was  scrubbed,  and  that  drain  and  stain 
alone  is  pronounced  enough  to  declare  for  hours  after- 
wards, “ This  is  a fish  - shop  ” ; and  that  it  is  unclean, 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  slime  from  the  unpacking  of  the  fish  is  spattered 
over  arms  and  apron,  the  person  and  the  attire  both 
suffering,  the  hands  are  cleaned,  the  arms  may  be,  the 
apron  probably  not,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
the  assistant  is  obviously  “employed  by  a fishmonger.” 

The  fish  is  carried  from  the  block  at  the  back  to  the 
customer  at  the  counter,  some  amount  of  water  falling 
from  it  all  the  time,  impregnating  the  flooring,  if  there 
is  one,  or  lying  in  beads  of  moisture  on  the  tiles. 

These  things  make  for  uncleanness,  and  they  cannot 
be  avoided ; nevertheless,  the  cleanly  person  will  not  be 
deterred  because  of  them. 

The  man  with  grit  rises  to  the  occasion,  the  greater 
the  need  the  higher  is  the  determination,  and  he  governs 
the  dirt,  and  is  not  soiled  by  it. 

The  Leasehold  Premise. 

Too  many  businesses  are  conducted  on  premises  that 
have  once  been  dwelling-houses,  and  they  carry  with  them 
all  the  disadvantages  linked  with  the  further  and  greater 
handicap  of  being  leasehold  holdings. 

Were  they  a man’s  own,  or  had  he  a security  of  tenure, 
they  would  probably  be  remodelled  entirely,  but  spending 
money  upon  another’s  property  is  apt  to  be  profitless  work, 
entailing  the  increase  of  rent,  if  not  of  rates. 

Dealing  with  a Leasehold  Shop. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  would  often  prove  a 
profitable  investment,  given  a considerable  lease,  to  spend 
money  in  bringing  the  shop  to  such  condition  as  will 
enable  the  business  to  be  satisfactorily  conducted  from  a 
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cleanliness  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the  saving  of  money 
in  the  carrying  of  it  on  more  economically. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  a lease,  a man  should  resolutely 
and  fearlessly  consider  his  future  years  in  the  business, 
for  assuredly  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  status  of 
the  man,  and  the  business,  than  the  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness, with  which  everything  is  invested. 

Concrete  floor,  tiled  walls,  and  porcelained  ceiling,  all 
these  things  are  possible  and  profitable. 

Some  Necessities  of  Cleanliness. 

But  the  man  who  is  cleanly  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  shop  alone,  or  his  own  person ; answering  to  the 
imperious  demands  of  the  public,  all  must  go  together  in 
common. 

The  marble  slab  will  not  carry  last  night’s  scales  and 
blood-stains,  the  front  of  the  stall-board,  if  of  tiling,  will 
be  sponged  over,  the  foot-walk,  curbing,  and  gutter  will 
be  scrubbed  with  a long  broom  and  ample  supply  of 
water,  and  when  this  is  all  in  order  the  facia  and 
pilasters  will  have  the  attention  that  their  importance 
deserves. 

As  is  the  face  of  man  or  woman,  so  is  the  shop  front 
to  the  passer-by. 

With  many  shops  it  is  customary,  as  it  is  necessary, 
to  erect,  or  place,  a movable  stall-board  outside  the  shop, 
and  this  can  be,  and  too  often  is,  the  most  unpleasant 
feature  of  all. 

Proper  provision  is  not  made  for  the  drainage  to  be 
carried  away ; beneath  the  stall  - board  is  convenient  space 
for  the  thrusting  of  boxes  of  fish,  or  even  of  ice,  it  being 
handy  to  the  unloading  vans. 

From  all  these  there  is  a soakage  that  is  a menace  and 
an  offence  to  dainty  skirts,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
untidiness  and  an  air  of  neglect  that  does  not  consort  well 
with  up-to-date  ideas,  and  that  go  far  to  nullify  the 
endeavours  of  the  trader  after  more,  and  better,  business. 
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A Clean  Stall-Board  a Necessity. 

The  movable  stall-board  is  necessary,  but  ingenuity 
should  devise  such  planning  that  it  adds  to  the  appearance 
of  the  shop  and  is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  it. 

If  the  stall-board  is  simply  an  extended,  bracket-carried 
board,  then  the  scrubbing  of  it  should  be  with  a little  silver 
sand  as  well  as  soap.  This  will  keep  the  fibres  always  showing, 
the  grain  of  the  wood  always  apparent,  and  such  board  can 
be  beautiful  in  its  plainness. 

If  the  board  is  painted,  then  white  enamelling  that  has 
stood  a considerable  while  after  being  painted  is  best,  better 
still  to  have  two  boards  in  use,  giving  each  one  so  many 
days,  say  three,  of  service,  alternately. 

This  keeps  the  enamelling  hard,  and  the  painting  will 
last  and  look  well  considerably  longer. 

Cleanliness  a Necessity  at  every  Point. 

But  cleanliness  will  not  stop  at  the  shop  front,  it  will 
extend  beyond  it  and  include  the  carrying- out  baskets  or 
trays,  and  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  often  sadly  in 
need  of  a scrubbing — a scrubbing  that  is  not  superficial,  but 
extends  to  the  interstices  of  the  wickerwork,  and  the 
inside  also. 

Perhaps  nothing  looks  better  than  a basket  for  delivering 
goods,  and  unfortunately  nothing  so  quickly  looks  neglected 
or  holds  the  evidences  of  the  neglect  more  firmly. 

The  Basket  Boy. 

A basket  boy,  one  whose  duty  it  is  day  by  day  to  scrub 
and  keep  clean  every  basket  or  tray  in  the  business,  would 
be  an  institution  worth  the  outlay  several  times  over  to 
a progressive  man.  A clean  delivering  basket  needs  the  fish 
to  be  delivered  in  a cleanly  method. 

Everything  wrapped  in  white  paper,  greaseproof  for 
preference,  is  the  ideal — it  is  a keen  rebuke  for  a customer 
to  write  and  remind  you  that  greaseproof  paper  is  only  so 
much  a pound ; but  where  the  class  of  business  does  not 
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justify  the  outlay,  then  a small  sheet  of  white  paper  to 
come  first  in  contact  with  the  fish,  with  newspaper  to 
finish  the  wrapping-up  with,  is  imperative. 

Customers  do  demur  at  fish  and  fowl  being  sent  through 
the  streets,  open  to  every  passing  dust-storm,  and  the  growth 
of  hygienic  principles  and  ideas  should  prompt  us  to  fall 
in  line  with  latter  day  demands. 

A Clean  Staff. 

But  the  principle  of  cleanliness  is  not  completely  adhered 
to  unless  the  errand  boy,  the  roundsman,  as  well  as  the 
shop  assistant,  are  as  clean  as  hands  can  make  them. 

Dirty  boots  are  out-of-date,  whilst  clean  collars  are  but 
a small  outlay  for  the  lowest  paid  lad,  or  his  parents,  to 
meet. 

The  larger  shops  insist,  some  of  them,  upon  white  jackets 
also,  and  whilst  the  whiteness  is  maintained  nothing  can 
be  nicer  in  appearance,  but  probably  this  is  an  outlay  that 
the  general  run  of  businesses  cannot  engage  themselves  to, 
because  to  keep  aprons  and  jackets  as  clean  as  they  must 
be  means  that  the  business  must  supply  them  or  at  least 
be  charged  with  the  washing  of  them,  and  this  is  a perpetual 
outlay ; rarely  will  either  last  clean  beyond  one  day. 

Cleanliness  of  the  Fish. 

Cleanliness  in  every  detail,  this  is  the  tenor  of  this 
chapter,  and  this  detail  extends  from  the  fish  as  it  arrives 
until  finally  it  has  resting-place  in  the  customer’s  kitchen. 

Clean  as  it  leaves  the  block,  the  eyes,  the  mouth  well 
rinsed,  the  latter  especially,  seeing  how  easily  slime 
accumulates  there ; cleaned  from  blood,  another  detail  too 
often  overlooked,  wherever  blood  is  there  resides  ofFensive- 
ness,  and  the  V-shaped  endings  of  the  back  bone  of  haddock, 
whiting,  or  cod,  just  below  the  vent,  are  the  most  commonly 
neglected  parts  of  these  and  other  long,  round  fish,  with 
the  result  that  when  the  fish  is  boiled  there  is  a stained 
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appearance  of  bone,  and  fish,  that  is  usually  attributed  to 
staleness,  and  quite  unwarrantably  so. 

Cleanly  Handling. 

A clean  handling  of  the  fish  also. 

Some  years  since  on  a Continental  holiday  the  writer 
stood  and  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  a fishmonger 
opening  oysters. 

By  his  left  side  upon  the  counter  was  a pile  of  white 
cloths,  each  cloth  a little  larger  than  the  open  hand. 

One  of  these  cloths  was  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand  and  the  oyster  held  with  it  whilst  it  was  opened.  After 
a dozen  or  so  had  been  opened  the  cloth  was  laid  aside 
and  another  one,  snow  white  in  its  cleanliness,  was  taken 
up,  and  so  on  till  the  order  was  completed. 

Such  exquisite  sense  of  cleanly  practice  I have  never 
seen  elsewhere ; needless  to  say  everything  else  in  the 
shop,  and  its  appointments,  were  as  scrupulously  and  as 
rigidly  kept. 

And  the  daughter  of  the  house,  whose  office  in 
life  it  was  to  have  charge  of  the  business,  would  have 
graced  with  her  spruceness  any  West-End  store,  let  alone 
a fish-shop  abutting  on  to  a Bruges  Canal. 

Below  the  shop  upon  a raft  on  the  canal  was  an  assistant 
at  his  evening  task  of  basket-scrubbing ; true,  water  was 
indeed  laid  on  at  the  back-door,  but  few  can  now  complain 
that  this  necessity  has  to  be  fetched  from  a distance ; the 
one  thing  lacking  is  the  will  to  work  and  not  the  stamina 
to  do  it. 

Pleasing  the  Senses  of  the  Public. 

Pleasing  the  senses  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks 
you  have  to  perform,  for  eye  and  nose  are  always  alert,  and 
the  more  virulent-tongued  the  “ gossip  ” is,  then  the  more 
are  these  senses  of  hers  alert. 

The  affected  madam  who  walks  by  nose  buried  in 
handkerchief  because  it  is  a fish-shop,  is  usually  of  as  much 
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importance  personally  as  her  behaviour  warrants  you  in 
imagining ; nevertheless  she  has  the  entree  to  many  a house 
and  circle  where  her  tongue  amuses  and  occasionally  hurts, 
and  in  proportion  as  is  the  status  of  the  house  visited  to 
that  extent  is  her  activity  in  gossip  and  scandal  stimulated. 

She  is  the  woman  who  would  leave  your  bill  unpaid  for 
months  whilst  dealing  with  the  barrowman,  and  add  insult 
to  the  injury  by  vilifying  you  when  occasion  permits. 

The  trader  in  the  large  town  will  not  come  into  contact 
with  littlenesses  such  as  this,  but  provincial  places  are 
proverbially  “ small  ” in  outlook,  and  in  all  else  that  makes 
town  life  on  the  large  scale,  pleasant,  healthful,  and 
independent. 

Beware,  then,  how  Mrs  Gossip  gets  a hold  of  aught  that 
is  harmful  to  you. 

Her  acute  senses  must  have  nothing  forced  upon  them 
that  is  an  annoyance  or  a source  of  irritation,  and  whilst  we 
hate  the  type  of  man  or  woman  here  depicted,  at  least  we 
can  say  that  the  attention  given  to  provide  against  their 
harmful  doings  will  keep  us  in  the  narrow  way  of  cleanliness 
which  alone  is  satisfaction  to  one’s  self  and  to  one’s  customers. 
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ICE 

Its  Necessity  to  the  Trade. 

Without  a doubt  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
fishmonger’s  business  is  Ice,  entering  into  every  part  and 
detail  of  his  daily  work.  With  its  aid  the  volume  of  supplies 
from  the  far  ends  of  the  trawled  seas  are  possible,  and  by 
its  use  the  day-by-day  trade  at  home  is  preserved. 

Before  mechanical  refrigeration  was  thought  of,  or  became 
a practicable  concern,  Norwegian  ice,  to  the  use  of  which 
in  the  main  the  fishmonger  has  adhered,  allowed  our 
trawlers  to  venture  further  afield.  Now  the  newer  boats 
take  on  board  some  35  tons  of  crushed  ice  and  extend 
their  journeys  as  many  weeks  as  days  were  once  possible, 
bringing  back  their  spoils  from  the  White  Sea  or  Icelandic 
waters. 

Time  was  when  the  fishmonger  had  to  build,  or  dig,  an 
ice  well,  into  which  was  loaded  through  the  winter  months 
all  the  plate  ice  possible  from  pond  and  park-lake,  and  this 
constituted  his  supply  for  the  year — unhygienic  to  a certain 
extent,  but  not  so  great  as  would  appear,  Nature  thrusting 
from  her  many  impurities  and  refusing  to  take  them  up 
in  crystalline  form.  Gradually  Norwegian  Ice  was  intro- 
duced, and  in  due  time  the  home-grown  product  was  ousted 
entirely. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Ice  Trade  for  the  Fishmonger. 

The  fishmonger  used  it  of  necessity,  and  was  the  largest 
user  of  all ; to  him,  therefore,  came  the  business  of  supplying 
it  in  smaller  quantities  to  traders  and  to  private  consumers. 
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The  development  of  the  business  at  the  various  centres  of 
population  has  taken  much  of  the  former  trade  from  him,  but 
the  latter  remains  largely  within  his  grasp,  for  two  reasons — 
one,  the  erratic  character  of  the  business ; the  other,  the 
messy,  wet,  and  therefore  dirtied  condition  of  whatever  place 
is  used  to  store  it  in,  such  discomfort  being  foreign  to  almost 
every  other  trade,  not  to  speak  of  the  unpleasantness  of 
handling  the  article  itself. 

Circumstances  therefore  combine  to  conserve  some  portion 
of  the  trade,  and  this  being  so,  the  fishmonger  is  well  advised 
who  seeks  to  make  of  this  part  of  the  business  an  adjunct 
worth  keeping  and  extending. 

Keeping  Ice. 

Let  it  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  one  problem  is 
how  to  keep  it.  It  is  said  that  “ nothing  abides  under  the 
sun,”  and  assuredly  ice  does  not,  whether  under,  or  in  the 
sun,  or  out  of  it. 

Even  in  this  there  is  some  consolation  to  the  thinker 
that  whilst  the  ice  is  wasting  upon  his  premises  it  is  wasting 
in  some  one  else’s  also ; the  customer’s  ice-box  will  want  filling 
as  well  as  his  own. 

The  waste  is  inevitable  and  cannot  be  dodged  ; it  can,  how- 
ever, be  minimised,  by  the  remembrance  of  some  simple  and 
elemental  facts. 

Ice  and  its  Natural  Foes. 

Wind  is  a greater  foe  than  sunshine  ; the  latter  is  naturally 
provided  against  in  a fishmonger’s  shop,  so  that  the  question 
of  protection  does  not  arise,  but  against  the  wind  and  its 
destroying  effect,  sufficient  steps  are  rarely  taken. 

“ Keep  the  sun  off,”  and  all  further  care  is  at  an  end,  is 
the  wasteful  practice  commonly  in  vogue. 

Thus  we  find  the  blocks  naked,  and  thrust  for  the  most 
part  under  a projection,  the  ice  itself  resting  upon  a concrete 
floor. 

A simple  experiment  will  prove  in  part  how  this  is  wrong : 
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a piece  of  stone  or  concrete  laid  upon  a block  of  ice  will 
rapidly  eat  its  way  into  and  completely  through  the  block ; 
iron  and  metals  act  in  the  same  manner  : all  of  these  being 
good  conductors  of  heat  are  bad  when  used  uncovered,  or 
unprotected,  from  the  ice  itself. 

If  nothing  better  can  be  provided,  then  a covering  of  a 
close  woven  nature,  like  a blanket,  to  shield  it  from  the 
atmosphere  and  planks  of  wood  between  the  ice  and  floor 
should  be  compulsory  in  the  shop  or  store. 

Another  source  of  waste  that  is  avoidable  consists  in  the 
crushing  of  ice  for  icing-up  purposes  before  it  is  required 
for  use. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Ice-Crusher. 

Forethought  in  getting  on  with  the  evening’s  work  is 
laudable,  but  when  this  takes  the  form  of  uncovering  the 
block  of  ice,  washing,  cutting,  and  throwing  it  into  the  iron 
hopper  of  the  crushing  machine  an  hour  or  more  before 
using  time,  then  it  is  wasteful  ; when  in  addition  to  this 
the  ice  is  crushed  and  run  off  into  a box  that  holds  the 
waste  water,  or  into  a basket,  as  is  more  usually  the  case, 
through  which  wind  or  air  is  circulating,  then  the  practice 
is  culpable,  and  to  be  condemned  with  the  greatest  energy 
possible.  Wind  and  water  are  twin  foes,  and  between  them 
there  is  little  to  choose. 

An  ice-crusher  is  one  of  the  most  economical  machines 
to  be  found  in  an  up-to-date  fishmonger’s  shop,  and  the  best 
position  of  all  is  to  install  it  as  a permanent  fitting  above 
the  ice-box,  so  that  the  crushed  article  can  fall  directly 
upon  the  fish ; and  if  only  care  is  taken  not  to  begin  until 
the  work  is  ready,  and  the  ice  is  taken  from  the  store  as  it 
is  required,  the  fishmonger  will  find  his  outlay  recouped  in 
double-quick  time. 

The  old  style  of  crushers  was  cumbersome,  and  when 
a tooth  was  broken  upon  the  drums  nothing  could  be  done 
except  to  take  the  machine  to  pieces  and  have  the  stub  ends 
drilled  out ; this  was  rarely  done,  so  that  the  ice  came  from 
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the  crushing  in  irregular  lumps,  thus  defeating  its  dwn 
purposes. 

The  newer  style  provides  against  this  trouble,  the  teeth 
being  fixable  by  the  fishmonger  himself. 

A Simple  Ice-Bin. 

But  to  revert  to  the  ice  itself,  and  its  keep.  Many  a 
trader  must  have  at  least  5 cwt.  in  at  one  time — how  shall 
he  manage  to  scotch  as  much  of  the  waste  as  is  possible  ? 
He  has  not  room  to  build  an  ice-house,  nor  does  the  quantity 
required  warrant  it. 

A possible  plan  is  to  choose  a corner  of  the  shop  or 
cleaning  place  and  line  the  walls  around  with  timber — if 
possible  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sawdust  between,  and  with 
the  bottom  portion  or  lengths  of  wood  tarred,  or  otherwise 
protected  from  the  damp. 

Across  the  corner  provide  boards  that  shall  slide  into 
grooves,  thus  making  a fairly  protected  spot. 

Upon  the  floor,  in  lieu  of  a wooden  and  packed  false 
floor  that  would  be  somewhat  expensive,  a layer  of  saw- 
dust two  or  three  inches  thick  will  suffice.  This  will  allow 
the  moisture  to  soak  away  and  keep  the  ice  from  resting 

upon  the  concrete  or  stone  floor  beneath. 

If  the  loss  of  space  is  felt,  then  the  top  can  be  also 

covered  in,  making  it  even  better  for  the  ice,  and  providing 

storage  room  for  trays  or  anything  else  that  the  corner  can 
be  used  for. 

In  the  provinces  it  is  invariably  cheaper  to  handle  the 
larger  consignments  of  ice  at  one  time,  freights  and  other 
charges  being  varied  to  allow  of  this : the  making  of  a 
simple  ice-bin  such  as  is  described  will  permit  of  any 
advantage  being  taken  that  is  offered  by  wholesale  men  or 
railway  companies,  within  reason  of  course,  remembering 
that  the  waste  pro  rata  on  a small  sized  block  is  greater 
than  upon  a larger,  although  the  handling  of  blocks  2 cwt. 
and  upwards  will  necessitate  a pair  of  ice-dogs  with  which 
to  move  the  ice  about,  and  an  ice-saw  with  which  to  begin 
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cutting  the  block — such  cutting  to  be  finished  off  with  the 
ice-pick. 

Unnecessary  Waste. 

But  whether  with  small  blocks  or  large,  the  ice  - saw 
should  always  be  brought  into  use ; it  is  a common  and 
expensive  fault  to  break  off  two  pennyworth  of  ice,  to  give 
the  customer  the  block  piece  broken  off,  and  then  to  waste 
the  splintered  pieces  that  are  of  even  greater  weight,  and 
therefore  cost  more  than  the  piece  that  is  sold.  The  point 
to  be  remembered,  therefore,  is  that  the  greater  the  expanse 
of  surface  in  proportion  to  the  weight  the  greater  is  the 
waste. 

When  constructing  your  ice- bin  remember  that  the  cold 
air  given  off  by  the  ice  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
therefore  always  descends,  and  were  the  eye  as  keen  to  see 
as  the  thermometer  is  to  feel  and  to  register,  you  would 
note  the  cold  and  heavy  vapour  concentrating  upon  and 
always  pushing  its  way  towards  the  lowest  point  possible ; 
therefore  it  is  at  the  floor  level  that  the  greatest  leakage 
of  cold  air  takes  place,  and  consequently  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  is  required  at  that  point. 

Use  can  be  made  of  this  fact  by  placing  on  the  floor  of 
the  bin,  where  space  allows,  such  things  as  dried-fish,  shell- 
fish, and  similar  items  to  which  a colder  temperature 
means  prolonging  their  available  business  life. 

Natural  versus  Artificial  Ice. 

At  various  times  the  question  arises  of  the  use  of 
natural  or  artificially  made  ice. 

A long  connection  with  both  descriptions  as  user,  maker, 
and  seller,  prompts  this  conclusion,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  fishmonger  should  trust  to  Norwegian  ice 
alone. 

On  the  score  of  purity  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
artificial,  made  from  distilled  water,  is  chemically  purest, 
but  what  water  is  as  pure  as  that  of  the  mountain  lakes 
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of  upland  Norway?  Most  of  them  are  far  from  the  tracks 
of  man  in  wild  and  desolate  places. 

Un visited,  except  in  winter  by  the  ice-farmer  and  his 
men,  and  open  only  to  rain  and  Wow,  the  contamination 
of  the  town  comes  not  nigh  them,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  pure  as  the  elements  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
yield  themselves  to  the  plough  and  chisel  after  the  frosts 
of  an  Arctic  winter  have  wreaked  their  full  upon  them. 

So  much  for  purity,  now  as  to  the  question  of 
durability. 

Broadly  stated,  it  may  be  said  that  if  ice  is  made  as 
Nature  makes  it,  then  the  stability  of  both  will  be  equal 
or  nearly  so.  To  do  this,  however,  the  freezing  must  take 
place  from  one  face  only — the  manner  in  which  plate-ice 
is  made ; but  this  is  too  expensive  a process,  as  may  be 
easily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  each  succeeding 
film  of  ice  takes  twice  as  long  to  form  as  did  the  preceding 
film. 

Artificial  Methods  of  Freezing. 

To  obviate  this  expensive  method,  it  is  usual  to  make 
either  can,  or  cell,  ice,  and  the  value  is  as  written — can 
the  lowest,  cell  the  next,  with  plate-ice  best  of  all. 

Each  of  the  two  former  methods  mean  freezing  from 
four  sides  and  one  end. 

Watch  the  process  if  you  can,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  from  each  facet  crystals  are  being  thrust  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  containing  cell  or  can.  Before  they 
have  advanced  very  far,  the  corner  crystals  are  contesting 
supremacy  with  those  at  the  other  flank  of  the  angle, 
resulting  in  each  being  thrown  out  of  their  true  line,  and 
this  again  is  complicated  by  the  action  of  the  crystals 
starting  from  the  bottom  end. 

Each,  with  all  the  force  at  command,  is  striving  for 
its  own  hand,  with  the  result  that  it  is  found  impossible 
to  produce  a homogeneous  block. 

In  the  can  or  cheaper  ice,  the  air  bubbles  are  also 
vol.  1.  n 
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carried  to  the  centre,  and  this  irregular  crystallising  together 
with  the  air  produces  what  is  seen  and  known  as  the  core, 
and  permits  of  the  block  sinking  into  a heap  once  the  out- 
side binding  films  are  wasted  away. 

In  the  larger  blocks  of  cell  ice,  the  core  is  now  prevented, 
or  can  be,  by  a continuous  circulation  of  water  through  the 
centre  of  the  block  whilst  freezing,  which  circulation  carries 
away  the  air  bubbles  which  give  to  it  the  appearance  of 
a poor  ice.  In  fact  so  well  is  this  carried  out,  that  the 
best  cell  ice  is  equal  in  appearance  to  much  Norwegian 
lake  ice ; needless  to  say,  this  system  is  fast  displacing 
* the  original  can. 

The  Question  of  Stability. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  for  stability  purposes 
the  Norwegian  article  is  easily  first. 

It  has  been  averred  that  artificial  ice  is  as  good  as 
Norwegian  for  the  fishmonger’s  purposes. 

Experience  leads  one  to  conclude  that  this  is  not  so, 
and  further — possibly  because  of  this  differing  from  Nature’s 
methods — it  gives  up  its  cold  more  readily  than  its  fellow ; 
that  it  cakes  more  easily  upon  the  fish  is  admitted,  but 
it  also  eats,  or  melts,  away  more  rapidly,  leaving  a space 
between  its  own  crust  and  the  layer  of  fish  it  is  there  to 
cover. 

Opponents  of  the  artificial  state  that  it  washes  the  life 
out  of  the  fish,  giving  a dead,  dull,  look  to  it  in  a very 
short  time,  and  experience  proves  this  to  be  so.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  distilled  water  is  deprived  of 
some  chemical  constituents,  or  that  the  usually  harder  town 
water  contains  some  elements  that  are  not  found  in  the 
Norwegian  lake,  or  it  may  be  more  reasonably  due  to  the 
quicker,  and  greater,  meltage  in  a given  time  of  the  artificial 
ice,  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  fishmonger  is  well  advised  to  cling  to  the  natural  ice 
whilst  opportunity  allows. 
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The  Business  in  Ice. 

As  to  the  business  in  ice,  it  will  often  happen  that  the 
weather  is  hot,  very  hot,  just  in  those  weeks  that  trade 
otherwise  is  the  most  dead,  weeks  in  which  the  heat  kills 
the  trade  in  many  districts,  for  whilst  it  is  true  that  a fish 
diet  is  preferable  in  hot  weather,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the 
housewife  prefers  such  dishes  for  breakfast  and  supper  as 
can  be  prepared  without  cooking. 

The  salad,  in  some  form  or  another,  displaces  the  haddock 
and  the  bloater,  and  fruit  is  indulged  in  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  products  that  need  a fire  for  dressing. 

We  must  therefore  make  it  very  clear  in  what  direction 
the  customers’  steps  should  wend  when  the  need  for  a 
purchase  of  ice  arises. 

Ice  creams  are  always  now  in  vogue  through  the  summer 
months. 

The  butter  is  not  relished  unless  it  has  first  been 
cooled  before  coming  to  table. 

Minerals,  not  to  speak  of  other  liquids,  are  only  palate- 
able  to  an  educated  taste  when  they  have  been  iced  in 
a tub  or  served  with  a piece  of  ice  floating  in  them. 

The  growth  of  the  refrigerator  habit,  too,  is  answerable  foi 
an  ever  wider  call  upon  the  resources  of  the  ice-merchant, 
and  he  is  not  living  up  to  his  opportunities  until  he  has 
made  it  sufficiently  well  known  as  to  whom  the  customer 
may  turn  in  an  emergency. 

And  under  this  latter  head  range  a large  part  of  the 
calls  that  are  made  upon  him  ; the  sickness  and  ill-health, 
which  are  no  respecter  of  persons,  seek  out  their  public 
where  they  will,  and  the  man  whose  insistence  upon  this  phase 
of  his  business  has  stamped  the  fact  fully  upon  his  neighbour- 
hood will  always  be  looked  upon  as  a friend,  and  be  resorted 
to  when  doctors  are  unavailing  and  can  only  counsel  “ ice.” 

Advertising  the  Ice  Business. 

Here,  then,  is  a fair  field  for  the  advertising  sense  and 
force  of  the  trader. 
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In  London  or  the  big  towns,  the  great  word  “ ice  ” 
should  be  blazoned  on  each  cart  or  motor-tail,  and  the 
facia  of  the  shop  should  carry  the  same  legend,  it  may  be 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  particulars  on  the  principle  that 
“ the  greater  includes  the  less.” 

If  there  is  a local  newspaper  column,  or  a personal 
column,  it  will  be  wise  to  run  a series  of  advertisements, 
slight  paragraphs  that  yet  tell  all  the  tale  and  that  are 
never  twice  alike. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  if  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  man  is  equal  to  the  business  needs,  and  if  it  is  not, 
possibly  some  one  in  the  office  will  be  pleased  to  try  their 
hand  instead. 


Always  cool  is  Jones’s  ice. 

One  penny  per  pound  is  all  the  price. 


The  coolest  thing  in  town  is  Jones’s  ice, 
always  in  stock  at  a penny  a pound. 


Against  any,  and  every,  emergency,  a 
stock  of  Ice  always  on  hand  at  21  High 
Street.  For  illness,  night  attendance  will 
be  given  as  well  as  day. 
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Just  a little  piece  of  Ice  wherewith  to 
harden  the  butter?  Try  Jones,  21  High 
Street,  the  price  is  one  penny  per  pound. 


Ice  that  is  pure;  at  Jones’s  always;  in 
small  pieces  or  hundredweights,  matters 
not.  21  High  Street. 


Sundays  are  as  any  other  day  when  Ice 
is  needed  for  illness.  Just  ring  Jones’s  bell 
at  21  High  Street  and  your  patient’s  needs 
will  be  attended  to. 


Ice  can  be  delivered  in  time  to  cool 
the  breakfast  butter  if  desired ; a card 
posted  overnight  will  ensure  a prompt 
delivery.  Jones,  21  High  Street. 


A series  of  similar  advertisements  will  be  costless 
excursions  into  the  advertising  realm,  and  will  probably 
bring  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one’s  self  in 
print  as  a return  for  the  brain  and  outlay. 
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Continued  throughout  the  summer,  they  will  go  far 
to  establish  the  fact  that  for  all  purposes,  and  every  need, 
Jones  is  the  man  who,  for  ice,  can  be  relied  on. 

The  Ice-House  or  Store. 

In  the  making  of  this  the  one  great  secret  is  that  of 
insulation,  a word  sufficiently  repellent  to  the  unscientific 
mind  as  it  stands,  and  yet  when  understood  simple  enough 
to  be  dealt  with  by  all. 

Science  has  shown  its  own  advance,  and  its  simplicity, 
in  the  various  thermos  flasks  which  are  of  glass,  double 
jacketted,  from  between  which,  before  sealing  up,  the  air  has 
been  extracted  leaving  a vacuum,  forming  thus  the  most 
effective  insulator  that  is  at  present  known. 

Next  to  a vacuum  in  practical  value  comes  an  air- 
space that  is  confined,  and  in  which  all  movement  of  air  is 
prevented,  cut  off,  that  is,  from  external  movement  or 
circulation. 

The  Problem  of  Insulating. 

As  a useful  table  for  reference  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  various  available  substances  that  can  be  used  for  insulating 
the  following  is  given. 


Gray  blotting  paper 

. 0-27 

Cork  . 

1T5 

Air  confined  . 

. 0-3 

Coke  dust  . 

1-29 

Cotton  .... 

. 0-32 

Brick  dust . 

1^33 

Writing  paper 

. 034 

India  rubber 

1-37 

Muslin  . 

. 0-4 

Double  windows 

36 

Hemp  canvas 

. 0-41 

Slates 

40 

Coal  dust 

. 0-54 

Brick 

50 

Sawdust 

. 0-55 

Glass  . . . 

70 

Straw  chopped 

. 0-56 

Stone 

. 170 

Charcoal 

. 0 64 

Marble 

. 280 

Pinewood 

. 0-75 

Zinc  . 

. 2250 

Walnut 

. 0-8 

Iron  . 

233-0 

Chalk  powder 

. 0-87 

Copper 

. 5150 

Oak  . . . . 

. 17 

From  a careful 

study  of 

this  table  much 

of 

value  to 
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the  trader  connected  with  the  ever-present  commodity,  ice, 
and  also  the  problem  of  heat  may  be  learnt. 

For  instance,  he  will  gather  that  heat  will  operate  through 
a copper  boiler,  or  receptacle,  with  less  than  half  the 
resistance  than  if  it  were  composed  of  iron  or  zinc,  and 
when  the  boiling  of  shellfish  is  a daily  task — often  two  or 
three  times  a day — this  is  a matter  of  great  moment,  from 
a fuel  point  of  view,  in  the  twelve  months’  work  and 
expense  account. 

Further,  that  the  insulating  value  of  chopped  straw  and 
sawdust  are  equal  within  a very  narrow  limit,  and  that 
either  are  better  than  charcoal  or  powdered  chalk. 

This  allows  the  man  who  may  be  awkwardly  situated 
as  to  his  location  or  the  products  of  his  neighbourhood 
to  make  choice  of  whichever  of  these  is  most  easily  obtain- 
able, knowing  that  the  results  are  not  very  different  in  any 
case. 

The  Building  of  the  Ice  Store. 

An  ice  store,  in  its  simplest  form,  can  be  a room  in  a 
basement,  and  is  at  its  best  when  the  four  walls  are  doorless, 
and  windowless,  with  entrance  from  above  which  may  well 
be  the  floor  of  the  shop. 

A concrete  floor  well  drained  is  a necessity  to  prevent 
damp  and  moisture  rising  from  the  ground,  which,  should 
it  penetrate  into  the  packing  material,  or  lining,  quickly 
destroys  their  insulating  value. 

Over  the  concrete  floor  a grooved  and  tongued  false 
bottom  should  be  placed,  mounted  upon  joists  whose 
number  and  stability  should  be  according  to  the  weight 
of  ice  the  room  is  to  hold. 

Assuming  the  joists  to  be  6 inches  by  3 inches  there 
will  remain  a 6-inch  space  between  the  two  floors  that  can 
be  filled  with  the  insulating  material  that  is  handiest. 

If  the  floor  is  to  remain  watertight  it  will  need  yet 
another  covering  of  board,  which  in  its  turn  is  to  be  lined 
with  zinc,  laid  to  a fall  conducting  to  a trapped-drain  outlet. 
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This  makes  an  effective  job,  but  if  the  initial  expense 
has  to  be  considered  then  the  concrete  can  be  strewn  with 
several  inches  of  sawdust,  upon  which  the  ice  is  stacked, 
the  wastage  draining  through  it  to  a trapped-drain  at  the 
skirting  line. 

The  Enclosing  Wood-Walls. 

If  this  method  is  followed,  then,  before  the  enclosing 
wood-walls  are  started  a brick  skirting  should  be  built  some 
6 inches  in  height  upon  which  the  studs  are  to  be  erected 
to  take  the  lining  boards.  If  sawdust-packing  is  used  for 
them  the  outside  board  should  be  of  three-quartered  grooved 
and  tongued  matching,  over  this  a lining  of  thick  brown 
paper,  covered  again  in  its  turn  with  matched-board  running 
with  joints  in  different  position  from  the  first  layer. 

The  studs,  of  6-inch  section,  should  be  lined  on  the 
inside  in  the  same  manner,  the  sawdust,  or  whatever  else  is 
used,  being  filled  in  as  the  work  progresses. 

To  keep  the  whole  in  watertight  completeness,  for  at 
times  the  blocks  of  ice  will  be  found  to  lie  against  the 
wooden  walls  or  fall  over  to  them,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cover  them  with  zinc,  and  to  prevent  the  ice  lying  against 
the  zinc,  occasional  upright  fillets  of  wood  can  be  nailed. 

Being  insidated  completely  from  external  influences  the 
zinc  will  have  lost  some  of  its  heat  - conducting  properties, 
although,  even  so,  it  is  not  an  ideal  substance. 

Ruberoid  in  strip,  or  paper,  form  is  now  obtainable  and 
will  be  found  more  effective ; indeed  it  is  claimed  that  if 
used  as  the  medium  between  the  matched-boards  instead 
of  brown  paper,  insulating  material  can  be  reduced  by  one 
half,  three  inches  being  sufficient  instead  of  six. 

The  Ceiling. 

The  ceiling  should  be  lined  also  in  similar  fashion,  whilst 
the  trap  door  or  flap,  the  one  place  of  entrance  and  of  exit, 
should  be  of  doubled  material,  and  packing,  similar  to  the 
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remainder  of  work,  with  bevelled  edges  to  ensure  a more 
complete  fitting. 

It  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  work  if  the  roof  or 
ceiling  were  zinc  lined,  or  Ruberoided  over,  as  recommended 
for  the  walls. 

Detailed  drawings  are  not  given,  it  being  obvious  that 
sizes,  and  minute  particulars,  must  vary  according  to  location 
and  the  amount  of  space  at  disposal ; but  in  the  main  the 
particulars  given  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  a useful  ice-box 
or  store  being  erected  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
elementals  of  carpentering  work. 

The  Ice  Store  or  Refrigerator  for  Poultry,  Etc. 

If  an  ice  safe  for  the  storing  of  provisions  and  poultry 
is  required,  then  there  are  some  few  other  points  that  need 
attention. 

Occasional  scrubbing  will  be  required,  therefore  the 
interior  lining  must  be  of  such  material  as  will  stand  the 
brush  without  deteriorating. 

Shelvings  will  be  required  ; these  again  will  need  con- 
tinuous cleaning,  and  if  of  circular  form  the  task  will  be 
the  easier. 

Light  cornice  poles  of  German  make,  three-quarters  to 
one  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  a composition  that  is 
very  hard  and  glassy,  and  that  can  be  wiped  clean,  can  be 
purchased  ; they  are  reasonable  in  price,  and  eminently 
suitable  for  the  task. 

For  bearers,  light  brackets  can  be  designed,  pieces  of 
wood  that  have  been  bored  with  a three-quarter  or  one-inch 
bit  and  then  sawn  through  the  centres  of  the  holes  and 
wood — as  many  holes  upon  a horizontal  line  as  poles  are 
to  be  used  for  a shelf — and  when  sawn  through  there  are 
two  supports  ready  for  service. 

Such  poultry  stores  have  been  made  in  conjunction  with 
an  ice  store,  and  if  the  need  exists  this  can  be  arranged  for 
by  putting  the  ice  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  poultry 
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on  the  other,  a grill  work  or  fence  being  erected  between  to 
keep  the  ice  in  position. 

As  a matter  of  practice,  however,  it  will  not  be  found  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  to  combine  the  two,  and  it  is  better 
for  each  to  be  built  for  its  own  especial  purpose. 

The  Ice  Tank  for  the  Poultry  Store. 

Assuming  this  to  be  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
a receptacle  for  the  ice,  and  this  may  take  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  an  elongated  barrel  of  galvanised  iron,  or  a tank 
of  oblong  shape  stood  upright  on  its  narrow  end. 

A quarter  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  or  tank  should 
be  measured  off  from  the  bottom,  and  at  this  height  a false 
removable  bottom  should  be  inserted  and  held  in  position  ; 
a plug  or  tap  will  be  wanted  in  or  at  the  bottom  line  for 
cleaning  out  purposes,  and  a tap  at  the  level  of  the  false 
bottom  for  drawing  off  the  surplus  liquid. 

The  cylinder  is  charged  from  the  top  by  throwing  crushed 
ice  into  it  and  sprinkling  in  a little  rough  salt  as  the  loading 
takes  place. 

There  is  then  produced  a freezing  mixture,  and  as  melting 
takes  place,  the  thawed  liquid  runs  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  cylinders  where  it  gradually  rises  in  temperature  until 
it  is  no  longer  of  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  were  this  liquid  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  as  soon  as  formed,  a large  part  of  the  ice  value  would 
be  wasted,  but  by  holding  it  in  check  this  is  conserved  for 
so  long  a time  as  it  remains  useful. 

If  the  cylinder  has  been  well  designed  to  fit  the  size  of 
the  room  and  its  needs  the  surplus  would  be  drawn  off  at 
stated  intervals,  but  the  best  plan  of  all  is  to  connect  the 
upper  tap  with  a drain  and  allow  it  automatically  to  discharge 
itself. 

There  will  be  deposited  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  a form  of  snow  or  ice,  a freezing  of  the  moisture 
that  is  in  the  room ; when  the  temperature  rises  in  the 
room  because  of  the  necessity  of  recharging  the  cylinder 
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this  deposit  will  thaw  out  and  run  over  the  floor  unless 
provision  has  been  made  to  catch  the  moisture  and  drain 
it  away. 

Lighting  the  Poultry  Store. 

If  light  is  required  it  can  be  obtained  by  leaving  a squared 
piece  in  the  wooden  frame  and  glazing  it  with  glass,  doubled 
glass  of  course — a reference  to  the  table  above  will  give  you 
the  conductivity  value  of  it — and  better  still,  if  a third  sheet 
of  glass  be  inserted  between  the  inner  and  outer  ones. 

If  artificial  light  is  required  this  can  be  supplied  from  a 
burner  or  bulb  fixed  outside  the  glass  and  shining  through. 

Thus  equipped  with  an  inexpensive  ice-house  and  store,  a 
man  need  have  little  fear  of  the  sudden  flights  of  temperature 
we  are  apt  to  experience  between  May  and  October.  When 
game  is  about,  and  hanging  a little  more  thickly  than  trade 
is  taking  it  away,  and  when  in  the  dying  days  of  autumn 
the  fly  is  apt  to  be  troublesome,  an  ice  - house  such  as 
is  here  described  will  enable  him  to  be  easy  in  mind  when 
the  conditions  would  otherwise  worry  and  annoy. 

The  Freezing  of  Poultry  and  Game. 

It  will  be  patent  that  if  need  arises  such  an  ice-box  can 
be  reduced  below  freezing  point,  in  fact  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  freeze  whatever  article  is  put  into  it,  chickens, 
game,  etc. 

It  is  all  a question  of  cylinder  extent  and  expanse,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  a second  cylinder  were  always  in  readiness 
for  emergencies ; it  could  take  the  place  of  its  fellow  should 
any  cleaning,  or  repairing,  or  adjusting  be  required,  and 
will  always  be  available  when  a sudden  accession  of  game 
for  chilling  has  to  be  provided  for. 

In  any  case  the  one  cylinder  needs  scrubbing  out 
carefully,  and  well,  once  a week ; the  residuals  from  ice 
and  salt,  and  whatever  is  picked  up  with  them,  can  be 
very  offensive  after  a time,  and  as  decay  and  decomposi- 
tion attacks  from  the  outside,  it  is  well  for  the  contents 
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of  the  ice-house  that  not  only  floors,  walls,  and  shelvings, 
be  scrupulously  clean,  but  also  the  internal  portions  of  the 
freezer  itself. 

Ice-Houses  and  Fish. 

Some  ice  - house  users  endeavour  to  keep  fish  in  them 
also,  but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  commended. 

If  the  house  is  always  below  freezing-point,  the  un- 
cleanliness of  wet  fish  does  not  matter  so  much,  and  the 
gummy  stickiness  of  dried  fish  is  neutralised  to  some 
extent,  but  even  then  you  are  met  with  this  fact  that 
fish  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  being  frozen. 

A salmon  in  its  prime  condition  would  not  matter 
greatly,  but  nothing  wrecks  the  flavour  of  fresh,  and  dried, 
fish  as  does  the  freezing  of  it. 

And  whilst  upon  this  subject,  the  writer  would  point 
out  that  for  freezing  to  be  the  least  harmful  to  the  material 
frozen,  that  material  should  have  Nature’s  protection  and  be 
well  fatted. 

A Surrey  fowl,  a capon,  or  a fatted  pheasant,  will  not 
take  harm,  but  a lean  Irish  chicken  will  wilt  away,  and 
when  cooked  be  as  dry  as  a chip. 

To  freeze  or  not  to  freeze  ? and  the  decision  of  that 
problem,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  is  in  the  asking  of 
the  question — Lean  or  fat  ? 

Slag-Wool  as  an  Insulator. 

In  dealing  with  the  insulation  question,  I have  left  out 
of  consideration  the  use  of  slag-wool,  not  that  it  is  without 
value,  but  that  the  expense  of  it  is  beyond  the  means  of 
many. 

It  is  probably  the  most  effective  insulator  now  upon  the 
market,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  vermin-proof,  which 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  cheaper  forms,  sawdust,  etc.,  and 
the  builder  of  an  ice-box,  refrigerator,  or  ice-house,  will  be 
well  advised  to  obtain  an  alternative  estimate,  or,  if  built 
under  his  own  directions,  in  seeking  to  compare  the  costs 
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of  slag-wool  and  whatever  other  insulator  he  proposes  to 
use. 

Disposing  thus  of  the  utility  side  of  ice,  one  comes  to 
the  ornamental,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  greatly  effective 
when  forming  a part  of  the  shop  display ; but  there  is  yet 
another  form  in  which  it  can  be  used  to  enhance  the 
ornamentation  of  shops,  restaurants,  ballrooms,  or  dining- 
halls. 

The  Making  of  Ice-Pyramids  and  Baskets. 

Time  was  when  the  ice  - pyramid  stand,  squared  or 
circular,  was  a part  of  a West  End  fishmonger’s  equipment, 
as  necessary  as  the  copper  turbot  kettles,  of  various  sizes 
with  which  his  shelves  were  blazoned. 

But  the  ice  - pyramids  are  of  rare  occurrence  now, 
although  occasionally  a grand  function,  at  which  the  King 
is  honoured,  or  a like  notable  occasion,  will  call  them 
into  being,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  forgotten  with 
the  “good  old  days.” 

A block  of  clear  Norwegian  ice  is  chosen  and  cut  down 
with  the  saw,  to  given  dimensions,  if  a squared  pyramid 
is  desired ; if  round,  or  of  sugar-loaf  form,  then  it  is  cut 
with  the  saw  to  approximate  external  measurements,  stood 
upright  upon  its  base,  and  fashioned  into  shape  with  a 
well-sharpened,  long-pointed  ice-breaker. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  to  work  away  from  the  block 
with  the  point,  otherwise  an  unlucky  chip  may  break  the 
form  and  fashion  that  it  is  designed  to  carve  out. 

With  small  chippings,  almost  shavings,  is  the  safest 
way  to  work  the  ice,  and  if  the  worker  can  stand  over 
the  block,  using  his  eye  to  keep  his  efforts  true,  and  working 
with  the  point  of  the  ice-pick  always  downward,  and  outward, 
he  will  make  the  best,  and  surest,  as  well  as  safest,  advance 
with  his  task. 

A Carved  Ice-Basket. 

When  some  measure  of  skill  in  cutting  and  carving 
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has  been  achieved  the  hand  may  be  tried  at  modelling  a 
basket  from  a larger  block  of  ice. 

This  will  require  greater  care,  it  being  difficult  to  get 
the  handle  true  and  unbroken,  still  it  has  been  done,  and 
very  often ; with  a hole  bored  through  the  centre  with  a 
hot  iron,  placed  upon  a stand  to  take  the  melted  water, 
and  then  filled  with  flowers,  an  ice-basket  forms  an  effective 
decorative  feature  that  our  modern  window-dressing  experts 
would  do  well  to  attempt. 

And  as  to  the  pyramid,  a palm  so  placed  that  its 
leaves  curve  over  the  crystal  block,  and  a light  that,  from 
behind,  breaks  into  many  shapes  and  hues  as  it  is  seen 
through  the  irregular  surface,  down  which  the  melted  water 
trickles — here  you  have  an  effect  that  with  so  little  cost 
it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  obtain. 

For  the  fishmonger,  the  uses  of  ice  are  varied,  for  him 
it  is  business  “ all  the  time  ” ; it  brings  the  fish  to  shore, 
and  keeps  it  when  it  is  there ; makes  of  his  shop  and 
fish  slab  the  coolest  and  most  attractive  place  in  the  town, 
and  if  his  daily  conduct  is  guided  by  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  chapter  it  will  be  a source  of  profit  to  him 
in  every  shape  and  form  as  well  as  a handmaid  to  his 
business  whose  services  cannot  be  too  highly  appraised. 
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SOME  SECRETS  OF  THE  STORES’  SUCCESS 

No  wise  purpose  can  be  served  by  ignoring  the  facts  that 
affect  the  relative  conditions  that  exist  as  between  the  private 
trader  and  the  store,  and  the  wise  man  is  he,  who  in  his 
early  business  days  seeks  to  discover  the  fundamentals  that 
underlie  the  stores’  success,  that,  profiting  by  the  knowledge, 
he  may  direct  his  business  plans  accordingly. 

In  several  ways  he  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  them  on 
equal  terms. 

Take  the  question  of  deliveries.  With  the  stores  the 
“ round  ” for  any  given  district  leaves  at  a stated  hour,  and 
it  is  of  no  matter,  or  concern,  as  to  how  much  the  goods 
may  be  required,  how  necessary  that  they  have  a speedy 
delivery,  nothing  can  be  sent  in  that  direction  until  again 
the  time  comes  round  for  their  despatch,  for  without  such 
a system  the  business  of  the  multiple-shop  under  one  roof- 
tree  could  not  be  carried  on. 

The  customers  of  the  retail  one-shop  fishmonger  will  not 
be  bound  by  these  arbitrary  limits  of  time. 

The  “round”  may  have  only  just  then  been  started  away 
when  a dawdler  will  walk  in  and  leave  an  order  for  delivery 
in  that  district,  and  “ send  it  in  time  for  lunch,  please,”  will 
be  the  somewhat  peremptory  command ; will  not  ask  “ Has 
the  man  left  ? ” “ Has  the  cart  gone  my  way  ? ” but  will 

expect  the  goods  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  meal  specified. 

Per  contra,  the  stores’  van  will  leave  at  a stated  time, 
will  take  goods  from  ten  departments  and  deliver  them  all 
in  the  one  journey ; you  with  but  one  department  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  make  several  journeys ! 
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To  you,  however,  there  will  be  this  advantage,  that 
sometimes  an  order  will  come  that,  but  for  the  iron  rule, 
would  have  gone  to  the  stores. 

This  order  is  your  opportunity,  and  he  is  the  keen,  far- 
seeing,  and  all  - accomplishing  man  who  will  turn  this  to 
his  own  profit  and  advancement. 

The  store  is  ruled  by  system,  but  this  system  can  also  be 
a taskmaster  shackling  its  devotees  in  iron  swathebands. 

Suburban  Delivery. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  complete  system  of  delivery 
practised  by  the  stores.  As  an  outcome  of  motor  develop- 
ment the  range  of  their  activities  is  rapidly  extending, 
districts  that  were  considered  safe  from  their  menace  are 
now  traversed  daily  and  continuously,  a thirty  mile  journey 
being  treated  as  of  less  concern  now  than  was  formerly  a 
five  mile  radius  of  delivery. 

Hitherto,  also,  there  had  been  the  difficulty  of  the  rail 
journey,  the  customers  sending  to  the  station,  or  waiting 
for  the  station  to  send,  with  all  the  various,  and  incidental, 
happenings,  that  were  possible  between  the  stores  in  town 
and  the  customer  in  the  country. 

These  difficulties  have  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  the 
motor,  and  the  order  can  be  lodged  with  confidence  as  to 
its  safe  arrival,  the  delivery  being  effected  to  the  door,  all 
trouble  in  these  respects  being  entirely  eliminated. 

The  local  man  can  give  as  good,  or  even  better,  service, 
but  too  often  the  large  London  firm  is  preferred  whilst  the 
smaller  man  close  by  is  made  a convenience  of  for  small 
and  insignificant  items,  often  profitless.  But  not  purposeless, 
from  his  point  of  view,  if  so  be  that  he  is  able  to  impress 
his  personality  upon  the  customer,  that  his  business  is  not 
a hole  and  corner  one,  that  he  himself  has  aspirations,  in  his 
way,  as  great  as  the  stores,  and  that  his  breadth  of  mind  is 
apparent  in  all  his  doings. 

This  man  will  shake  the  grip  of  the  giant  concerns  whilst 
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making  name  and  place  for  himself  and  for  his  business, 
“ winning  a place  in  the  sun,”  to  quote  the  phrase  of  the 
most  pushful  monarch  of  our  time. 

Nevertheless  it  is  system  that  is  responsible  for  whatever 
measure  of  success  the  stores  attain ; further,  there  is  a large- 
ness of  view,  a breadth  of  conception,  a generous  estimating 
for,  and  of  things,  in  a stores’  manager,  that  is  all  too  far 
to  seek,  and  all  too  seldom  found  in  the  habit  and  life  of 
the  retail  trader. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Stores’  Display. 

Witness  their  display  of  our  own  business  departments, 
the  fish,  poultry,  and  ice  section,  in  an  up-to-date  store, 
with  its  lavish  display  of  marbles,  mosaics,  tessellated,  and 
patterned,  tiling. 

Large  and  lofty  premises,  well  ventilated  salerooms, 
tall  palms  and  graceful  plants,  fountains  and  aquaria. 

Cleanliness  and  coolness  predominant,  a place  to  which 
one  would  willingly  resort,  when  without-doors  the  shade 
temperature  is  in  the  seventies. 

It  needs  but  the  stating  for  the  contrast  with  the  shops 
of  the  majority  of  traders  to  be  at  once  apparent. 

It  will  be  contended  that  the  stores  are  using  the  share- 
holders’ money,  therefore  is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  these 
things ; but  as  a commentary  upon  that  attitude  of  mind  it 
would  be  well  if  the  retailer  would  ask  himself : “ How  much 
of  my  last  year’s  earnings  were  expended  upon  the  upkeep  of 
the  establishment,  with  the  intent  of  bringing  it  to  a higher 
pitch  of  excellence  in  its  appointments  — paint,  varnish,  new 
tiles,  etc. — up-to-date  as  far  as  the  allocation  of  cash  would 
possibly  allow.” 

But  the  fishmonger  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the 
stores  in  the  matter  of  the  cash  payments  with  its  elimina- 
tion of  the  bad-debts  bogey. 

Cash  with  order  or  a deposit  account,  this  is  their  rule, 
if  here  and  there  it  has  an  exception. 

VOL.  1. 
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Cash  System  Versus  Credit. 

The  stores,  therefore,  can  trade  with  their  customers’ 
money,  can  pay  their  bills,  if  so  desired,  before  they  are 
due,  or  even  before  the  goods  are  received,  if  by  so  doing 
a larger  discount  can  be  obtained. 

A condition  of  things  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  but 
for  the  individual  trader  an  excellence  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. 

He  must  trust,  be  thankful  that  his  customers  pay  at 
all,  and  treasure  the  ready  money  buyer  as  a gem  beyond 
price ; the  stores  compelling  every  one,  in  this  respect,  to 
be  a diamond  of  the  first  water. 

At  times,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  books  of  the  trader 
suffer  sadly  from  a want  of  thorough  overhauling ; persistent, 
continuous  neglect  in  this  respect  will  pile  up  the  debt 
list  until  it  is  high  enough,  heavy  enough,  to  force  a man 
down  and  out  of  business. 

The  reader  of  this  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  section 
devoted  to  book-keeping,  and  study  its  pages  and  precepts 
well. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  mammoth 
concerns  will  ever  make,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the 
headway  that  has  been  found  possible  in  America,  neither 
is  it  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  such  should  be 
the  case. 

In  many  ways  they  are  foreign  to  the  insular  spirit  of 
the  English  race  at  home  ; the  tradition  of  centuries  is  in 
the  fibre  of  a people,  who  are  conservative  to  a degree, 
as  witness  the  objection  and  dislike  to  the  publicity  of 
the  saloon  rail-carriage  and  the  hankering  for  the  semi- 
privacy of  a corner-seat,  even  though  it  be  inclined  to 
stuffiness. 

Even  so,  the  stores  have  served  a useful  purpose,  teaching 
the  retailer  the  advantages  of  a more  liberal  form  of 
trading,  whatever  form  of  interpretation  may  be  placed 
upon  the  word ; and  in  so  far  as  these  lessons  are 
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assimilated,  and  lived  out  in  the  business  life,  to  that 
extent  will  the  retail  trade  remain,  and  increase,  in  power 
and  usefulness,  and  we  in  the  mother  country  be  known  still 
by  Adam  Smith’s  denomination,  “ A nation  of  shopkeepers.” 
And  whilst  we  have  mirrored  the  stores  in  these  few 
paragraphs,  sought  to  present  their  methods,  ideals,  and 
practices,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  aggregate  so 
large  a portion  of  the  business  to  themselves,  it  would  be  well 
if  the  retailer,  London  as  well  as  provincial,  sought  to  become 
more  closely  acquainted  with  their  ensemble  at  first  hand. 
Not  alone  in  the  fishmongering  and  fruitering  departments  in 
which  he  will  be  more  keenly  and  directly  interested,  but 
in  the  business  as  a whole,  to  be  an  observant  wanderer 
through  the  floors  that  are  thrown  open  to  him,  a gleaner 
of  such  knowledge  as  will  broaden  his  mind  and  send  him 
back  to  his  business  and  his  counter  perhaps  dissatisfied  with 
his  surroundings,  but  better  equipped  thereby  for  the  daily 
task  that  lies  in  front  of  him. 
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TRIFLES— THE  PRICE  OF  SUCCESS 

“ Trifles  light  as  air, 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong. 

As  proofs  of  holy  writ.” 

Thus  the  dramatist  of  all  times,  and  one  would  like  to 
have  had  his  deathless  phrase  descriptive  of  trifles  and  their 
import  in  the  world  of  business  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
love. 

Samuel  Smiles  has  extended  much  of  his  valuable  research 
in  this  direction  to  the  advantage  of  his  readers  in  general, 
but  it  is  reserved  for  us  to  point  the  significance  of  some 
small  things  that  affect  our  businesses  in  particular. 

It  is  a common  reflection  and  a general  truth  that  when 
the  order  or  booking  trade  is  brisk,  the  shop  or  cash  trade 
is  apt  to  be  slack,  and  in  this  peculiarity  there  is  food 
for  thought  and  asking  the  question — Why  ? 

On  enquiry  it  will  generally  be  found  that  some  small 
measure  of  neglect  has  been  meted  out  to  the  frontal  display 
of  goods. 

The  pile  of  lemon  soles  upon  the  front  has  been  tossed 
over  with  an  eagerness  that  has  stopped  short  of  replacing 
the  goods  in  careful  order. 

The  priced  tickets  have  been  taken  off,  and  left  off,  or  not 
placed  in  position  at  all. 

Disorder  has  characterised  the  slab  and  its  contents,  and 
some  goods  have  not  seen  the  daylight  at  all. 

There  are  excuses  of  course,  and  valid  ones,  too,  they 
may  be  termed  or  thought,  but  the  damage  does  not  end 
there. 

Let  me  illustrate.  A busy  day,  a Saturday,  and  tea- 
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time.  The  cart  was  at  the  door  in  readiness  for  a journey, 
but  why  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day  ? The  enquiry  brought 
response  that  there  were  not  sufficient  soles  to  complete  the 
orders  and  that  the  arrival  of  a train  from  London,  expected 
every  minute,  was  necessary  before  a start  could  be 
made. 

The  close  inspection  of  a tumbled  slab  showed  more 
soles  buried  beneath  some  coarse  fish  than  were  required 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  quick  time  that  cart  was  well  on 
its  delayed  way. 

The  initial  fault  was  in  the  carelessness  with  which  the 
fish  had  been  handled,  the  second  was  in  being  unaware  of 
the  exact  condition  of  the  stock,  for  although  the  soles  were 
not  apparent,  the  brain  should  have  known  of  their  existence. 

The  customers’  goods  were  delivered  late  when  they 
might  have  been  early,  and  the  Saturday  mid-day  fish 
from  London  had  to  be  taken  into  stock  for  use  in  the 
following  week. 

The  reader,  who  is  a tradesman,  will  know  how  few 
moments  are  required  to  replace  the  disturbed  fish,  so 
trifling  a point  of  time  that  seconds  only  are  concerned, 
one  second  often  sufficing,  but  being  done,  the  front 
resumes  its  business  bringing  force,  and  order  is  established, 
the  fishmonger’s  first  law. 

A row  of  herrings  or  mackerel  banked  two  or  three 
high  has  always  an  attractiveness  on  account  of  colour  that 
usually  makes  for  them  a ready  sale. 

But  if  the  salesman  will  take  the  fish  from  the  back  of 
the  row  and  leave  the  marble  bare  of  fish,  but  stained  with 
blood  and  scales,  the  appearance  and  attractiveness  is  gone 
at  once,  and  in  addition  the  probability  is  that  the  fish  on 
the  top  layer  and  towards  the  front  will  be  drying  off  and 
the  compactness  further  spoiled  in  consequence. 

But  in  selling,  should  the  top  row  he  used  up  first  and 
then  the  next,  it  will  be  found  that  this  trifling  difference 
in  practice  will  mean  much  in  the  maintaining  and  extending 
of  the  cash  end  of  the  business. 
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Some  shops  carry  a hose  pipe  from  a tap,  over  or  near 
the  slab,  and  whilst  this  is  useful  for  spraying  purposes  and 
should  result  in  scale  and  blood  being  removed  wherever 
it  is  apparent,  yet  the  effect  of  fresh  water  is  such  that  it 
soon  takes  from  the  fish  all  life  and  brilliance,  and  whilst 
it  is  well  to  remove  all  traces  of  slime  as  they  appear,  it  is 
better  to  use  for  the  purpose  a water  in  which  salt  has 
been  dissolved — a trifle  this,  again,  but  of  great  import 
nevertheless. 

It  is  the  practice,  too,  with  some  businesses  to  take  the 
fish  from  the  ice-box  in  the  morning,  and  throw  it  into  a 
tank,  or  buckets,  of  cold  water  as  a preliminary  to  the 
dressing  of  the  slab.  This  again  is  a practice  that  cannot 
be  commended,  first,  because  the  water  should  be  salt 
and  not  fresh,  and  secondly,  that  the  water  reduces  the 
temperature  of  the  fish  unnecessarily. 

A bucketful  of  fish  at  a time  only  should  be  disturbed, 
and  this  after  rinsing  in  salt  and  water,  placed  upon  the 
front  for  the  man  to  handle,  whilst  another  bucketful  is 
being  prepared. 

When  the  fish  was  iced  away  the  previous  night  it 
was,  or  should  have  been,  well  washed  after  cleaning : only 
a rinsing  is  then  required  in  the  morning. 

The  piece  of  salmon  that  is  cut  should  always  be  placed 
the  same  side  uppermost  wherever  it  is  removed  to.  As 
soon  as  the  knife  has  severed  it,  or  cut  a slice  from  the  bulk, 
the  blood  runs  down  the  face  of  the  fish  ; whilst  it  remains 
thus  the  blood  stain  is  seen  for  what  it  is,  but  should  the 
piece  of  salmon  be  turned  upside  down,  the  blood  will  run 
on  that  side  also,  and  the  stain  look  like  a bruise ; the 
stain  is  passable,  the  bruised  appearance  reprehensible  — a 
trifle,  but  telling  much  in  the  management  of  the  business 
from  which  the  profits  emanate. 

As  with  the  fish  so  with  game  and  poultry,  the  trifle 
more  or  less  of  concern  makes  all  the  difference  between 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  customers  and  losing  them. 

One  consignment  of  pheasants  follows  before  its  pre- 
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decessor  is  cleared  out,  and  it  may  be  that  the  earlier 
birds  are  in  the  best  condition,  so  that,  even  though  the 
second  parcel  is  carefully  kept  apart,  unless  the  “ first 
to  go  ” are  sorted  out  and  used  as  occasion  allows,  there 
will  be  some  that  at  the  finish  have  either  to  be  thrown 
away  or  the  chances  taken  of  sending  them  out. 

The  assistant  in  his  loyalty  to  the  profit  - making  end 
will  be  inclined  to  run  the  risk  ; also  his  neglected  duty  of 
daily  looking  over  each  bird  may  be  hidden  if  it  passes 
without  the  customers’  comment,  but  this  loyalty  is  dearly 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  trade  and  reputation. 

It  is  but  a trifle  of  time  that  is  required  for  sorting 
out  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  the  inspection  of  each  item 
as  it  leaves  the  shop. 

The  master  may  not  wish,  may  not  be  able,  to  handle 
every  item  that  is  sold,  or  look  it  up,  but  the  master-mind 
will  be  discernible,  if  he  arranges  that  all  shall  pass  his 
ken  before  it  is  sent  to  the  customer’s  kitchen. 

Inspection,  too,  should  extend  to  a review  of  all  the 
fish  that  is  iced  away  at  night ; it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
master’s  hand  should  do  the  work,  that  might  be  more  than 
a trifle,  but  if  after  cleaning,  and  being  made  ready,  the 
fish  were  laid  out  in  order,  half  an  eye  could  discern  its 
condition,  and  instructions  could  follow  accordingly 
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THE  HAWKER  AND  BARROWMAN 

In  an  earlier  chapter  some  slight  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  fallacy  which  is  wide-spread  in  the  minds  of  men, 
failures  too  often  in  every  other  walk  in  life,  that  the  fish 
and  the  fruit  business  offer  to  them  a means  of  living, 
sure,  certain,  and  profitable. 

“ I do  not  know  anything  of  the  business,  please  tell 
me  how  to  start,”  is  the  type  of  enquiry  by  no  means 
uncommon  that  comes  to  the  writer  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  idea  of  starting  undoubtedly  originates  from  seeing 
numbers  of  men  who,  without  education,  knowledge,  or 
capital,  do  get  a living,  where  oftentimes  the  regular  trader 
fails  to  make  ends  meet. 

It  will  be  a useful  enquiry  to  ask,  and  answer,  Why 
are  these  things  so  ? The  reply  traverses  a some- 

what wide  area,  entering,  as  it  does,  into  social  life  and 
town  governance. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  every  man  is  in  the 
world  to  get  a living,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  he 
gets  it,  to  which  we  will  add  that  industry  well  applied 
will  surely  command  it. 

Close  observers  of  urban  life  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  hawker  and  barrowman  is  a growing  force, 
giving  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  a distinct  class  of  men — and 
women,  for  hawking  is  not  confined  to  one  sex  alone. 

As  in  the  gipsy  tribes  the  call  of  the  wilds  is  born 
in  the  blood,  and  bred  in  the  bone,  so  it  would  appear 
that  the  hawker’s  child  inherits  the  instinct  of  the  parent — 
an  instinct  that  is  cultivated  by  its  being  dragged  in  its 
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earliest  days  at  the  handles  of  the  barrow,  imbibing  the 
love  of  the.  free  life  and  acquiring  that  distaste  for 
discipline  and  control  which  is  the  marked  feature  of  its 
after  life. 

The  lad  or  man  that  has  lapsed  into  the  barrow  life 
because  naught  else  appeared  open  to  him,  may  be  reclaimed, 
may  be  glad  to  return  to  the  ordinary  circles  of  business 
life,  but  the  child  born  to  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  dissuaded 
or  attracted  from  it. 

Students  of  this  important  subject  detect  here  a menace 
to  our  social  life  that  at  present  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  our  political  economists  and  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  partly  nomad  life,  albeit  there  is  a settled  habita- 
tion for  the  parent,  is  of  such  character  as  to  make  the 
exercise  of  school  control,  vested  in  its  visiting  officers, 
a very  uncertain  force. 

Attendance  at  school,  therefore,  is  uncertain  and  per- 
functory, and  the  result  of  the  schooling  rarely  of  such 
power  as  to  vitally  influence  the  life  and  conduct  and  to 
make  the  child  an  improvement  upon  its  parents. 

“ Give  me  the  child  until  it  is  seven  years  of  age  and  I 
care  not  who  has  it  afterwards”  Mas  the  wise  reflection  of 
a sage  educationalist,  and  assuredly  it  was,  and  is,  true,  and 
in  the  subject  we  are  now  considering,  the  evil  has  been 
accomplished  before  the  school  life  begins.  It  has  already 
become  an  offence  against  the  State  for  a child  to  be 
dragged  from  town  to  town  and  used  as  a means  of 
begging,  and,  morally,  it  is  no  less  an  offence,  considering 
the  after-effects,  for  the  child  to  be  sent  “tapping”  from 
door  to  door,  to  sell  a bloater  or  a button. 

That  these  after-effects  are  not  imaginary  let  those 
facts  tell,  for  from  the  areas  where  the  hawking  element 
is  paramount — sacred  to  th^m,  in  fact — the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  police-court  proceedings  emanate ; there  squalid- 
ness and  drink  are  most  rife,  and  the  outward  appearances 
of  neglect  and  uncleanness  most  apparent. 
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And  then,  we  ask,  Can  young  life  attain  to  aught  that 
is  worthy  of  esteem,  or  of  the  world  into  which  it  is 
born  in  such  environment?  Assuredly  not. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  every  man 
who  hawks  from  house  to  house,  from  village  to  village, 
conducts  himself  and  his  family  along  these  lines ; there  are 
exceptions,  honourable  exceptions,  but  they  do,  however, 
only  prove  the  rule. 

So  far  for  the  social  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  Menace  of  the  Hawker  to  the  Shop=Keeper. 

It  largely  consists  in  this  that  he  is  able  to  pick  “the 
eyes  ” out  of  the  business,  in  other  words,  to  sell  only  the 
items  that  yield  a fair  profit  whilst  ignoring  those  that 
have  to  be  handled  without  a profit  at  all,  or  at  best  are 
of  an  uncertain  advantage  to  the  tradesman. 

This  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  example  of  business 
perspicacity.  Agreed,  but  its  effect  upon  the  trade  is  that 
those  articles  which  it  does  pay  to  handle  are  bought 
by  the  customers  at  their  doors,  whilst  the  lobster,  the 
hot-house  grape,  etc.,  have  to  wait  their  always  uncertain 
time  upon  the  slab,  or  in  the  basket,  till  the  customers 
come  along  for  them. 

In  one  respect,  and  as  to  one  business  quality,  the 
hawker  can  teach  us  much,  the  quality  of  pertinacity. 

He  knows  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  modesty,  does  not 
understand  the  term,  and  is  most  certainly  not  governed 
by  the  spirit  of  it. 

He  starts  out  maybe  with  a hundred  bloaters,  a box  of 
plaice  or  a case  of  oranges. 

The  street  and  neighbourhood  is  discordant  with  his 
raucous  cry,  house  after  house  is  tapped  at,  street  after 
street  is  trapesed  through ; no  matter,  he  does  not  cease 
from  his  labours  until  his  work  is  completed  and  he  has 
sold  out  for  the  day. 

Wonderful  feats  of  endurance  some  of  these  men  will 
perform ; a ten  mile  journey  out,  and  again  home  with  a 
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basket  of  fish  upon  their  heads,  is  not  thought  anything 
of,  but  their  profits  lie  in  clearing  out,  and  although  the 
fag-ends  of  their  goods  may  be  parted  with  for  less  than 
their  worth,  an  empty  basket  home  is  their  order  for 
the  day. 

The  respectability  of  the  trader  will  too  often  stop  short 
of  this  exercising  of  continuous  perseverance ; he  is  too 
modest  in  his  assertiveness,  with  the  result  that  a loss  of 
trade  ensues. 

Naturally  the  fishmonger  and  the  fruiterer  cannot  sell  as 
cheaply  as  the  barrowman,  who  is  handling  the  article  that 
that  day  bears  a fair  margin  of  profit ; to  - morrow  the 
market  may  be  down  for  something  else,  and  he  switches 
off  on  to  that ; it  is  fruit  one  day,  and  fish  another,  with 
the  result  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  being  a cheap  man,  and 
patronised  accordingly.  Should  it  happen  that  nothing  is 
available,  that  tempests  at  sea  and  short  markets  for  fruit 
make  the  possibility  of  profit  too  problematical,  then  he 
prefers  to  rest,  the  old  rule  being  observed  — Better  to 
play  for  nothing  than  to  work  for  naught. 

The  tradesman  must  take  one  day  with  another,  one 
article  with  another.  It  is  not  possible  to  stand  out  for 
a certain  percentage  of  profit  on  everything  he  sells,  as 
is  customary  in  some  businesses,  else  would  he  find  that 
some  things  never  sold,  and  his  course  is  all  the  harder 
and  more  difficult  when  the  item  that  is  relied  upon  to 
level  up  with  is  seized  from  him  in  such  manner  that 
he  can  neither  counter  nor  retaliate. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  town  or  its  governance, 
it  seems  manifestly  unfair  that  the  men  who  do  not  pay 
anything  towards  the  amenities  of  town  life,  contribute 
naught  towards  its  upkeep,  should  be  free  to  use  all  the 
advantage  that  the  town  and  its  life  gives  them,  to  the 
injury  of  those  who  do  pay. 

Without  the  light  in  the  main  streets  that  is  made 
brilliant  by  the  traders’  expenditure,  the  peripatetic  barrow- 
man might  wander  ceaselessly  without  customers  or  profit. 
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The  trader  pays  a rent  for  his  frontage,  and  a toll  to 
the  community  in  the  shape  of  rates  and  taxation,  and  has 
the  pleasure,  too  often,  of  seeing  his  customers  taken  from 
him  at  his  own  threshold. 

Urban  councils  and  corporations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  careless  and  indifferent ; the  traders  most  affected, 
our  own  trades  particularly,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  these  bodies,  and  if  they  do  happen  to 
be  represented,  their  force  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
their  voice  not  strong  enough  to  be  heard. 

Here  and  there  the  Trades  Associations  are  moving; 
the  subject  has  actually  formed  an  item  for  discussion 
in  a conference  of  men,  representative  of  the  Trade 
Protection  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  these  men  became  acquainted  with 
the  menace  that,  whilst  not  directed  against  them 

personally,  yet  seriously  affected  the  interests  of  their 
fellows,  in  ways  that  had  not  hitherto  appealed  or  been 
known  to  them. 

Urban  councils,  apparently,  are  powerless ; some  measure 
of  control  is  exercisable  by  corporate  bodies,  although  the 
extent  of  it  is  very  questionable,  and  the  State  is  chary 
of  granting  powers  in  this  direction  that  are  in  any  way 
different  from  the  customary  order  of  things. 

Some  corporations  are  allowed  to  exclude  the  man 
with  strident,  unmusical  voice,  others  allow  hawking  only 
in  certain  districts  at  certain  times,  others  forbid  the 
shouting  and  shrieking  altogether,  and  this  last  appears 
the  strongest  weapon  that  the  present  condition  of  things 
allow. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  fish  and  fruit 
trades  are  on  the  most  favoured  nation  terms  in  respect 
of  their  being  open  to  all  without  a fee  or  a hawker’s 
license  being  required — a survival  of  the  days  when  perish- 
ables had  need  of  an  added  distributive  force,  but  now 
that  the  organisation  of  the  trades  is  such  that  every 
Ullage  and  town  has  its  well-developed  means  of  supply. 
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it  is  only  right  that  those  who  compete  for  the  trade 
should  do  so  upon  somewhat  equitable  terms. 

Under  the  new  Shops  Act  of  1912-13,  the  hawker 
is  for  the  first  time  brought  into  line,  by  the  legislature, 
with  the  orthodox  traders,  in  that  when  a half-day  closing 
order  has  been  made  for  any  trade  it  is  illegal  for  the 
street-vendor  to  sell  the  same  class  of  goods,  either  from 
his  barrow,  or  basket,  or  private  house  side-door. 

Hitherto,  he  has  enjoyed  immunities  from  paying  a 
hawker’s  license,  or  a pedlar’s  fee,  providing  he  restricts 
his  enterprise  to  fish,  fruit,  victuals,  or  coals,  these  things 
being  specially  reserved  by  the  Act  of  51  and  52  Victoria 
Cap.  33,  which  governs  and  specifies  the  regulations  under 
which  the  hawker  plies  his  trade. 

The  self-governing  colonies  impose  restrictions  in  the 
shape  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  annually  for  the  privilege 
that,  in  amount,  are  calculated  to  adjust  the  handicap  as 
between  the  man  who  pays  a high  rent  and  the  con- 
comitant taxes,  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  profit  at  his 
expense,  paying  naught,  but  profiting  much. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

Not  by  any  means  least  amongst  the  factors  striving  for  the 
elimination  of  the  trader  from  his  sphere  of  toil  must  be 
reckoned  the  Co-operative  movement,  a movement  that  until 
now  has  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and  large  immunities,  at 
the  hands  of  the  State,  privileges  and  immunities  that  the 
trader  has  been  all  too  slow  in  guarding  against,  too  quiescent, 
when  he  should  have  made  his  voice  and  power  heard,  and 
felt,  in  protest  against  the  favoured  treatment  extended  to  his 
competitor. 

In  this  connection  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  has 
rendered  great  service  in  unweariedly  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  the  grievances  which  the  unfairness  of  the 
conditions,  under  which  the  system  is  conducted,  thrusts 
upon  the  traders. 

There  has  been  wisdom  in  the  traders’  reticence  to  some 
extent,  for  nothing  pleases  the  upholders  of  the  movement 
more  than  to  pose  in  their  collective  capacity  as  martyrs 
attacked  by  the  spleen  and  animosity  of  the  “ selfish  tyrants  ” 
of  trade. 

Some  Unequal  Treatments  of  the  Trader. 

But  judged  by  any  standard,  save  one,  of  the  accepted 
axioms  of  life,  the  movement  is  found  to  be  sadly  wanting. 
“ Each  for  all  and  all  for  each  ” is  the  unselfish-sounding 
shibboleth  that  is  supposed  to  rule  and  govern  the  organisa- 
tion ; but  in  the  working  out  we  find  it  woefully  one-sided. 

A lynx-eyed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  detects  the 

least  likely  sources  of  a trader’s  income  or  profits,  whilst 
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the  profits  of  the  Co  - operative  societies  heralded  from  a 
hundred  platforms  escape  scot  free ! 

But  is  it  alone  the  trader  s home,  and  holding,  that  an 
ever-growing  Imperial  fleet  protects  ? 

If  Co-operativism  is  good,  then  it  is  good  for  all  of  its 
members,  for  their  incomings  as  well  as  their  out-goings,  and 
whilst  there  is  a continual  cry  that  Co-operators  do  not  spend 
all  their  cash  with  the  store,  there  is  no  compunction  in 
taking  the  cash  that  has  been  earned  by  the  Co-operator’s 
family  in  the  service  of  the  trader. 

Some  little  Understood  Aspects  of  the  Co-operative 
System. 

Were  the  same  spirit  manifested  by  the  trader  he  would 
refuse  to  employ  an  assistant  whose  parents,  himself,  or 
family  were  avowed  supporters  of  the  system,  and  that 
economically  the  system  is  fundamentally  wrong,  as  practised, 
is  shown  by  the  asking  of  the  question,  Could  Co-operativism 
find  employment  for  all  of  its  supporters  ? and  proved  by 
the  reply  in  the  negative  that  must  be  given,  seeing  that  it 
only  employs  some  five  per  cent,  of  those  who  traffic  with 
its  stores. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  educational  policy  and 
teaching  is  of  such  a specious  character  that  it  is  difficult 
indeed  for  the  shallow  thinker  to  resist  the  blandishments 
of  its  prophets,  especially  when  such  teaching  comes  from 
men  in  responsible  positions  as  leaders,  managers,  and 
foremen,  in  the  labour  world. 

Nor  does  this  teaching  stop  short  of  vilifying  the  traders 
without  whom,  as  we  have  noted,  the  movement  must 
assuredly  collapse. 

As  a commentary  upon  the  boasted  benevolences  of 
the  movement,  the  writer  has  seen  a balance  sheet  of  a 
society  whose  six  months’  sales  amount  to  over  £13,000, 
and  whose  annual  subscriptions  to  outside  objects,  but  paid 
during  the  six  months  in  question,  amounted  to  £2,  2s.  6d.  ! 
At  a general  meeting  of  this  same  society,  a member 
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declared  against  the  amounts  of  moneys  paid  away  to  such 
objects,  declaring  it  was  their  duty  to  look  at  home  first ! 
And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  the  average  of  the  contributions 
to  charitable  objects  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  penny 
in  each  pound  of  profit.  What  trader  is  there,  even  amongst 
the  most  ordinary  of  say  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  etc.,  etc., 
who  does  not  from  his  open  shop,  and  till,  beat  this  many 
times  over  ? 

Employment  under  the  Co-operative  System. 

As  to  the  employment  of  juvenile  labour,  and  the 
scant  wages  too  often  paid  to  all  employees,  let  their  own 
journals  tell,  sermons  from  within  are  more  eloquent  than 
lectures  from  without. 

As  to  the  one  reserved  case,  the  question  of  profits  : 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved,  times  without  number, 
that  co-operation  goods  are  dearest,  and  that  the  dividend 
returned  at  the  end  of  a term  bears  little  relationship  to 
the  extra  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  goods. 

But  the  fact  remains,  there  is  a poundage  returned, 
and  this  sum  it  is  that  is  the  great  drawing  force  in  the 
keeping  and  making  of  new  converts,  and  whilst  all 
defenders  and  legislators  proclaim  the  thrift  that  is  induced 
by  which  each  member  shares  in  the  profit,  little  is  heard 
of  the  compulsory  form  of  the  thrift  that  takes  away  the 
free-will  and  the  educative  force  of  a day-by-day  thrifty 
saving,  and  replaces  it  by  a thriftless  spending,  of  which 
a portion  is  returned  by-and-by. 

The  Test  of  Thrift. 

A recent  President  of  the  Co-operative  Union  stated, 
apparently  with  some  qualms  as  to  the  certainty  of  his 
ground  in  other  directions,  that  at  least  Co-operative  Societies 
do  stand  for  thrift.  Examining  this  contention  we  find 
that  in  Lancashire,  which  is  the  greatest  stronghold  of  the 
system  and  the  county  of  its  birth,  and  where  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  co-operative  trading  per  head  of  the  population 
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is  done  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  where  the 
application  of  the  test  of  thrift  should  justify  the  President’s 
contention,  if  anywhere  at  all,  that  ideal  sentiment  and 
practical  outcome  are  very  wide  apart. 

The  percentage  of  indoor  pauperism — the  greatest  test 
of  thrift  this — is  nearly  greatest  and  at  its  top  height,  in 
Lancashire,  whose  Friendly  Societies  show  the  lowest 
accumulated  reserves  per  head  of  any  in  the  country. 

The  Action  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade. 

By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Trade  we  give  an  open  letter  addressed  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  who  had  made  public  some  statements 
as  to  the  advisability  and  benefit  of  Co-operative  Trading. 

“ His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough , K.G.,  Blenheim, 

Woodstock. 

“ April  3rd,  1913. 

“Your  Grace, — Since  my  letter  of  the  26th  ult.  I note 
the  publication  of  your  pamphlet,  in  which,  apparently  to 
strengthen  your  remarks  re  Co-operation,  you  have  made 
in  addition  to  the  articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Mail,  by  a quotation  from  the  Agricultural  Correspondent 
of  the  7 'ivies,  whom  you  state  is  no  doubt  a distinguished 
Agriculturist.  He  may  be  this,  but  I am  bound  to  say 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  Co-operative  Trading. 
In  proof,  I shall  not  simply  oppose  his  views — a comparatively 
easy  task— but  confront  his  statements  with  the  actual  facts 
of  the  situation  after  seventy  years  of  Co-operative  Trading. 
After  all  these  years,  why  has  not  the  establishment  of  such 
Stores  in  country  villages — which  you  and  he  advocate — 
been  carried  out  ? The  following  facts,  I think  you  will 
agree,  supply  the  answer: — 

“ First  as  to  prices.  The  enclosed  list  of  food  prices — 
one  of  many  hundreds — will  show  you  that  in  some  towns 
it  is  costing  4/6  to  secure  a return  in  Dividend  of  1/8.  Your 
Grace  will  naturally  ask : ‘ If  this  statement  is  correct,  how 
do  you  account  for  the  enormous  progress  of  Co-operative 
Trading  ? ’ The  cause  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  simple. 

VOL.  i.  p 
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The  Dividend  is  an  illusion.  It  comes  in  a lump  sum  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  and  saves  the  customer  the  difficult  task 
of  cultivating  the  habit  of  thrift  and  the  care  required  in 
purchasing  in  the  open  market.  It  is  easier  to  commit  such 
necessary  thrift  to  the  care  of  a closed  market,  in  the  shape  of 
a Co-operative  Store,  just  as  it  is  easier  to  commit  the 
cultivation  of  other  qualities  that  need  struggle  and  effort 
into  the  hands  of  persons  or  schemes  that  appeal  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  The  only  comfort  to  the  honest 
trader  is  that  the  testing  of  truth  and  time  are  on  his  side, 
and  that  deceptive  trading  does  not  last.  Presents  with 
Tea  have  all  but  faded  out,  and  pensions  with  Tea  have 
been  found  out,  and  the  ‘ Divi.’  delusion  will  pass  in  due 
course.  At  present  it  is  only  reaching  its  limitations  in  a 
few  localities,  but  it  is  significant  that  it  has  reached  them. 

“ At  its  original  inception  it  was  contended  that  Co-opera- 
tion would  abolish  unemployment  and  poverty  ; that  is  to  say, 
would  vastly  improve  the  lot  of  the  worker.  Let  us  first 
deal  with  Co-operative  employees,  who  form  between  four 
and  five  per  cent,  only  of  those  who  trade  with  the  Stores. 
Their  hours  of  labour  are  satisfactory  in  most  cases,  but 
in  respect  to  wages  there  is  no  more  sweated  class  in  the 
country,  unless  it  be  the  country  labourer.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Co-operative 
Employees  that  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  1,400  existing 
Societies  in  the  Co-operative  Union  pay  less  than  the 
minimum  of  24/-  per  week  to  their  adult  male  workers. 
Moreover,  within  the  past  few  months  a deputation  of 
Bradford  Trade  Unionists  waited  upon  the  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Trade  to  seek  their  assistance  in  securing  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  for  a section  of  Co-operative  employees. 

“ I enclose  you  a full  statement  of  the  present  position 
of  the  employees,  taken  from  the  Manchester  Evening  News 
of  the  25th  ult.  In  addition,  I may  quote  their  own  Journal, 
which  recently  stated : ‘If  the  movement  could  devise 
means  of  paying  a scale  of  wages  that  would  leave  no  doubt 
about  its  adequacy  in  comparison  to  wages  paid  outside,  we 
should  then  provide  a most  effective  recommendation  for 
the  movement  to  wage-earning  classes,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  of  the  value  of  Co-operation  not  only  to  the 
consumer  but  to  the  worker. 
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“ These  are  a few  of  the  actual  facts,  and  whatever 
‘ Co-operation  ’ may  pretend  to  accomplish,  I think  that 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years’  trial  they  prove  clearly  that 
it  has  no  qualifications  to  assist  the  worker.  — I am,  your 
Grace’s  obedient  servant, 

“ S.  T.  Nicholson, 

“ Hon.  Gen.  Seci'etary.” 


The  writer  has  entered  thus  into  some  objections  to 
the  movement,  because  until  now  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  agency  for  furnishing  the  trader  with  the 
necessary  arms  of  defence,  when  both  himself  and  his 
system  of  trading  is  unfairly  challenged  and  assailed. 

Contending  with  the  Co-operative  System. 

As  to  the  principles  of  fighting,  and  as  to  how  best 
to  compete  with  the  insidious  character  of  the  opposition, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  potent  method  than 
that  of  pointing  out  the  fallacies  of  the  divy,  as  it  is 
termed. 

“ How  far  the  money  will  go,”  that  is  the  true  and 
economic  test  of  all  trading,  and  where  in  some  districts 
the  strength  of  the  system  is  such  that,  individually,  men 
have  to  give  up  business  because  of  it,  there  seems  only 
one  method,  the  joining  hands  of  the  business  men  in  a 
mission  of  propaganda. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  foremost  political  leader 
in  the  co-operative  ranks  proclaimed  that  the  high-water  mark 
had  been  reached,  and  it  is  well  it  should  be  so,  for  the  so- 
called  elimination  of  the  middle-man,  however  satisfactory  it 
may  appear  at  first  flush,  is  about  the  wildest  proposition 
that  was  ever  put  forward  by  a responsible  person.  Traders 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class  of  our  country, 
and  are  a back  bone  to  its  stability,  the  breaking  of  which 
has  been  an  important  cause  in  the  crushing  of  the  ruined 
nations  of  the  past.  As  has  been  well  pointed  out,  save 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  most  miserable  members  of 
the  community,  all  men  are  middle  men,  and  assuredly 
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must  remain  so  until  it  is  possible  for  each  man  to  produce 
his  own  clothing  and  grow  his  own  corn  and  mutton  for  his 
own  consumption  alone,  and  he  shall  be  satisfied  with  eating 
the  results  of  his  labour  as  his  own,  and  only,  personal  profit. 
These  artificial  divisions  that  tickle  the  ear  of  the  ignorant 
must  be  met  with  the  safer  reasoning  of  common  sense,  and 
it  is  the  trader’s  duty  in  self  - defence  to  see  that  such 
enlightenment  as  knowledge  can  diffuse  shall  be  brought  to 
every  district  where  the  menace  to  him  is  threatened 
or  exists. 

The  Promoter  versus  the  Trader. 

It  is  possible  that  the  word  trader  stands,  in  many  a 
person’s  mind,  as  the  counterpart  of  capitalist , and  because 
of  this  there  is  traceable  the  rooted  antipathy  in  the  minds 
of  the  worker,  who  flies  to  Co-operation  as  the  means  of 
breaking  the  system  down.  But  it  rarely  appeals  to  the 
shallow  thinker  that  when  a man  withdraws  his  £50  from 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  where  it  has  commanded  its 
small  percentage  of  safe  interest,  and  throws  it,  with  others, 
into  the  capital  of  a Co-operative  Society,  which  pays  him 
double  the  percentage  before  the  customers  draw  a penny 
in  dividends,  the  first  charge  in  fact  upon  the  net  earnings, 
that  he,  too,  is  a capitalist  who  has  taken  on  a greater  risk 
and  receives  a greater  return,  and  whose  special  pleadings 
for  custom  and  so  forth  for  his  Society  must  be  considered 
in  exactly  the  same  light  as  the  retail  tradesman’s,  who  has 
to  make  out  the  whole  of  his  living  from  the  investment 
of  capital  in  his  own  business.  In  fact,  of  the  two,  the  trader 
is  to  be  preferred ; he  supports  his  capital  as  the  means  of 
his  support ; the  support  of  the  other  man  is  assured  in  office 
or  in  factory,  and  he  seeks  a further  income  at  the  expense  of 
the  man  who  is  probably  a greater  and  more  ardent  worker 
than  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


UPON  DOING  NOTHING 

In  this  day,  when  it  is  conceded  upon  all  hands  that  the 
entreaty,  “Wake  up,  England,”  declaimed  by  our  present 
King  when  Prince  of  Wales,  is  urgently  needed,  it  may 
appear  strange  that  in  a volume  devoted  to  business,  a 
volume  that  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  insistent  upon  the 
strenuous  side,  there  should  be  an  article  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character  inciting  to  rest,  both  of  body  and 
brain. 

Business  is  best  reviewed  at  a Distance. 

The  true  perspective  of  life  is  only  seen  from  a distance, 
which  may  well  be  the  reason  why  so  many  fail  to  grasp 
its  importance  until  it  is  fading  in  the  beyond  and 
they  are  leaving  it. 

The  business  that  we  know  so  much  about — its  detail 
from  A to  Z,  its  trifles  and  its  great  things — too  often  fails 
to  impress  us  as  it  should. 

Because  we  are  immersed  in  its  problems,  even  the 
successful  man  may  be  snowed  under,  and  the  unsuccessful 
may  owe  his  failure  to  a vision  warped  by  too  close  a 
contact  with  his  surroundings. 

“ Doing  nothing  ” may  sound  as,  and  seem,  a poor  piece 
of  grammatical  construction,  but  the  sense  being  apparent, 
it  will  pass ; nevertheless,  a complete  blank,  a negative, 
in  this  life  is  not  possible  even  to  the  demented.  Only  in 
the  world  of  sleep  is  it  possible  for  a “ cloaking  up  of  all 
human  thought,”  and  happy  is  the  man  whose  sleeping  hours 
are  untroubled  by  the  creations  and  fancies  of  the  brain  that 
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to  less  favoured  mortals  rise  unbidden  to  disturb  their 
slumbers. 

The  Importance  of  Idling. 

The  meaning  and  intent  of  this  chapter  is  to  impress  the 
importance  of  being  idle,  and  doing  it  “ with  both  hands, 
greedily,”  whilst  the  mood,  or  rather  need,  is  on. 

Reflection  and  thought  are  amongst  the  inscrutable  things 
of  life.  From  whence  does  thought  flow,  and  where  are  its 
springs  ? It  comes  not  at  the  behest  of  reason,  moves  not 
at  the  call  of  logic,  knows  no  law  of  heredity,  appoints  none 
as  its  keepers,  or  rulers,  and  accepts  none  as  being  its 
hierarchy,  sacred,  or  dominant. 

Following  no  law,  and  knowing  none  that  can  be  traced, 
yet  is  it  true  that  these  unbidden  guests  come  most  when  we 
are  withdrawn  a space  from  the  engrossment  of  our  ordinary 
avocations  and  surroundings. 

The  writer  ofttimes  realises  that  the  evolution  of  ideas  is 
only  when  the  pen  is  to  the  paper,  the  business  man  that 
further  suggestions  arise  out  of  present  practice,  but  invariably 
new  light  and  new  thought,  concerning  the  actual  things 
themselves,  come  when  the  mind  is  lying  all  a-fallow,  and 
the  business  is  at  a distance,  in  spirit,  or  in  fact. 

“ The  slow-incrusting  spray  of  the  petrifying  torrent  of 
life,”  to  use  Lowell’s  apt  simile,  “ stiffens  the  chords  that,  faint 
and  more  faint,  make  answer  to  the  music  that  would  sweep 
across  them,”  and  we  need  at  times  to  be  withdrawn  for 
the  retuning,  and  retoning,  that  makes  life  tolerable,  and 
our  business  life  profitable. 

For  these  reasons  does  the  writer  utter  his  present  plea 
for  doing  nothing  and  for  withdrawing  from  the  scheme  of 
daily  life  awhile. 

Cleared  of  the  lumber  of  trade,  with  what  freedom, 
exhilarant,  if  not  hilarious,  does  one  walk  where  sea  and 
earth  meet  at  the  conflux,  as  it  were,  of  the  finite  and 
infinite. 
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Our  Kinship  with  Nature  and  the  Infinite. 

A never-changing  sea,  but  in  truth  it  is  never  anything 
else ; no  two  waves  or  ripples  ever  reproduced,  no  play  of 
light  or  shade  reiterant,  and  in  this  unresting  restfulness 
there  is  a responsiveness  that  soothes,  an  echo  of  our  selves 
that  answers  to  our  need,  and  out  of  the  harmonising  the 
unsought  thought  is  born. 

Away  at  the  horizon  the  two  illimitables  blend,  sea  and 
sky  clasp  hands  in  a fellowship  whose  secrets  we  may  not 
know,  secrets  that  are  not  without  effect  upon  the  mysterious 
inner  self,  we  know  not  how  or  why,  we  only  know  that 
there  is  an  “ attuning  with  the  infinite,”  and  we  take  on  a 
larger,  say  rather,  completer,  lease  of  life  and  living. 

“Waste  of  time  to  dally  by  the  sea,”  says  the  strenuous 
worker  who  has  never  claimed  a holiday  and  warped  his 
soul  and  body  in  the  neglect. 

But  that  man  has  never  viewed  his  business  aright,  has 
never  reviewed  it  in  the  clearer  light  of  an  unclouded  sky 
when  leagues  of  land  stretch  between  him  and  his  mill- 
grind — a grind  to  which  he  is  self-condemned  through  un- 
counted days. 

“ A dull  mill-grind,”  words  more  expressive  of  what  occurs 
to  the  man,  chained  to  his  task,  cannot  be. 

The  animal  makes  his  track,  never  varying  year  in  and 
year  out,  as  his  movement  turns  the  sullen,  soulless  wheel. 
In  that  track  is  hard  beaten  sod  of  earth,  a stray  mushroom 
— lowest  in  the  scale  of  Nature’s  plenitude — the  only  possible 
growth,  and  even  so  the  business-ridden  man  lacks  growth, 
lacks  knowledge,  and  the  harvest-ground  of  his  own  business 
is  hammered  into  uselessness,  unable  to  yield  him  as  it  should. 

Naturally  the  man  who  takes  a holiday  is  not  compelled 
to  sheer  inanition,  although  the  first  thoughts  of  nothing  to 
worry  about,  no  doors  to  open,  no  work  to  commence,  no 
post  to  receive  and  deal  with,  is  a delightful  one ; needing  a 
rest,  the  rest  is  realised,  and  the  recreative  intent  thereof 
materialised. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


EXHIBITIONS 

Following  upon  the  first,  the  Great  International  Exhibition 
held  in  London  in  1851,  there  came  into  being  a variety  of 
local  and  specialised  exhibitions,  and  whilst  bees,  bronzes, 
and  fungi  were  thus  severally  provided  for,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  industry  of  fishing,  as  universal  as  is 
the  sea,  should  be  without  its  exposition. 

Boulogne,  foremost  of  French  northern  fishing  ports, 
was  in  1866  the  first  to  lead  the  way  with  Arcachon 
in  the  same  year,  and  Havre  to  follow. 

The  Hague  in  1867,  and  Naples  in  1871,  although 
largely  confined  to  their  own  nationalities,  led  up  to  the 
International  of  Berlin  in  1880,  and  this  bringing  into  the 
arena,  in  nine  great  divisions,  the  materiel  of  the  industry 
from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident,  undoubtedly  stimulated 
the  follow-up  idea  in  England. 

A comparatively  obscure  folk,  the  Yare  Preservation 
and  Angling  Society,  in  1879,  fathered  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  its  members,  Mr  Howard  Taylor,  to  institute  a 
Fish  Museum  at  Norwich.  This  not  proving  practicable,  a 
proposition  was  put  forward  to  hold  a Fisheries  Exhibition 
instead ; this  attracted,  and  held,  the  attention  of  Mr  Edward 
Birkbeck,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  division. 

The  idea  grew  as  its  importance  dawned  upon  noble 
and  simple  alike. 

The  Corporation  of  London  voted  a handsome  sum, 
and  the  Fishmongers  Company,  not  to  be  outdone,  vied 
with  their  cities’  superiors  in  giving  support  to  the  idea. 

These  two  powerful  bodies  were  followed  by  Her 
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Majesty’s  Government,  who  accorded  an  official  sanction 
for  holding  the  exhibition,  whilst  the  active  interest  and 
support  of  the  Royal  Brothers  — the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  — given  ungrudgingly  from 
the  moment  the  idea  was  mooted,  gave  the  earnest  and 
assurance  of  success. 

The  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh. 

After  this  Norwich  success  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  Northern  Country  should  follow  the  good  lead 
given,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  — the  first  linking  this  of  the  loaves 
with  the  fishes  in  modern  life — held  at  Edinburgh  a notable 
display,  and  if  the  East  and  West  had  been  well  repre- 
sented in  former  efforts,  it  was  natural  that  the  frozen 
North  should  here  contribute  of  its  varieties  in  a special 
section.  The  Esquimaux  came  south  and  made  us  acquainted 
with  his  skill  and  nerve,  the  outcome  of  having  to  lure  the 
wily  fish  to  their  doom,  or  accept  starvation  as  the  only 
possible  alternative. 

But  Norwich  and  Edinburgh  did  but  whet  the  appetite 
for  more.  Each  of  these  efforts  went  as  far  as  provincialism 
allowed  them ; for  results  to  be  achieved  that  were  worthy 
of  the  greatness  and  universality  of  the  industry,  the  only 
possible  venue  was  London,  and  whilst  these  displays  were 
running  their  course,  the  energy  of  Mr  Birkbeck  found 
outlet  in  planning  a universal  scheme  that  was  to  be  the 
ultimate  of  what  was  possible. 

The  Inception  of  the  London  “ Fisheries.’’ 

These  plans  were  given  expression  to  in  a resolution 
adopted  at  an  influential  meeting  held  in  July  1881,  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  to  the  effect : “ That  it  is 

desirable  to  hold  a Grand  International  Fisheries  Exhibition 
in  London  in  the  year  1883;  that  a communication  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
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informing  them  of  the  proposal  and  requesting  their  kind  co- 
operation ; that  a Committee  should  be  requested  to  draw 
up,  at  the  termination  of  the  Exhibition,  a report  on  the 
fisheries  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  best  method  of 
improving  them,  and  that  Corresponding  Committees  should 
be  formed  round  the  coast  ” — a comprehensive  resolution 
whose  future  was  safe  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr  Edward 
Birkbeck,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Royalty  was  represented  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
as  Patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  President,  and  his 
three  brothers,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  accepted  Vice- 
Presidentships,  whilst  the  notability  and  all  that  counted  in 
the  government  of  the  country  at  home,  and  the  Empire 
beyond  the  seas,  were  represented. 

The  General  Committee  embraced  the  Sciences  as  well 
as  the  Fisheries,  whilst  the  list  of  Special  Commissioners 
appointed  included  men  from  every  country  in  the  world. 

No  exhibition  ever  had  a beginning  under  more  influential 
auspices,  and  no  venture  was  ever  launched  with  greater 
augury  for  complete  success. 

A generation,  and  more,  has  passed  since  the  exhibition 
opened  its  doors  on  Monday,  14th  May  1883,  to  43,000, 
visitors  and  closed  on  31st  October,  having  admitted  during 
the  intervening  weeks  nearly  3,000,000  visitors  to  what 
was  probably  their  first  introduction  to  sea  fish  and 
fishing. 

Frank  Buckland. 

Opportunity  must  here  be  taken  of  recording  the  part 
that  Frank  Buckland  had  in  preparing  the  public  mind,  and 
interesting  society  at  large,  in  the  things  that  had  received 
such  whole-hearted  and  self-denying  attention  from  him. 
A volume  would  not  serve  to  detail  the  manner  and 
extent  of  the  labours  of  this  true-hearted  son  of  a neglected 
science. 

The  son  of  Dean  Buckland,  the  eminent  geologist,  his 
bent  in  life  would  seem  to  have  been  the  gift  of  birth,  for. 
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from  the  age  of  three,  when  he  could  describe  a bone  as 
“ the  vertebras  of  an  ichthyosaurus,”  to  the  time  when 
Royal  Commissioners  called  upon  him  for  expert  knowledge 
and  framed  legislation  upon  his  recommendations  and  he 
was  appointed  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  the  whole  of  his  life 
was  given  up  to  natural  history  in  which  fish  and  fishing 
had  by  far  the  greatest  share. 

The  French  nation  had  honoured  him  with  an  invitation 
to  act  in  an  official  capacity  at  their  Boulogne  under- 
taking in  1866,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Exhibition.  This  he  did  with  the  heartiness  which 
characterised  his  every  endeavour,  especially  where  his 
favourite  studies  were  concerned  ; and  from  both  Boulogne 
and  Arcachon  he  received  a silver  medal  for  his  models  of 
fish-passes  and  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  oysters  that 
he  had  contributed,  and  thanks  for  his  services. 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Boulogne  Exhibition  he 
noted  that  the  French  man-of-war,  the  Cuvier,  was  present 
to  assist,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
Republic  with  The  Home-land,  and  to  ask,  “ When  will  the 
day  arrive  that  our  Admiralty  will  pay  a similar  compliment 
to  English  science  and  launch  the  Professor  Owen  gunboat 
from  the  slips  at  Portsmouth  ? ” 

The  Cuvier  s daily  duty  was  that  of  guarding  the  French 
fisheries,  and  we  might  take  up  the  strain  and  ask,  “ When 
will  England  honour  herself  by  appointing  the  4 Prank 
Buckland  lately  launched  ’ to  the  duty  of  mounting  guard 
over  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea?” 
We  could  well  spare  a 44  Buster  ” or  a 44  Blazer  ” in 
exchange. 

To  a large  extent,  then,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
success  of  this  Exhibition  of  1883  was  assured  by  reason 
of  the  interest  that  Frank  Buckland’s  continuous  researches 
had  evoked. 

Death  claimed  him  ere  the  Norwich  Exhibition  was  an 
accomplished  fact,  although  here  let  it  be  recorded  that 
the  movement,  out  of  which  sprang  that  virile  suggestion 
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and  ultimate  achievement,  was  one  in  which  he  was  the 
principal  factor. 

Some  Details  of  “The  Fisheries.” 

When  a generation  has  passed  the  flight  of  time  has 
sufficed  to  erase  the  remembrances,  and  detail,  of  even  the 
crowning  triumphs  of  the  world,  and  it  is  fitting  that  one 
should  reconstruct  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1883  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the 
coming  race,  and  the  twentieth  century. 

Said  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  opening  day,  “The 
harvest  of  the  sea  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  the 
land,”  but  since  that  day  we  have  seen  the  time  when  it 
appeared  to  be  true,  that  the  harvest  of  the  sea  was  greater 
than  the  harvest  of  the  land. 

Assistance  and  support  were  freely  given  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  business,  from  the  humblest  fishermen  to 
the  most  eminent  engineers,  who  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  sent  forward  the  evidences  of  their  enterprise  and 
skill,  that  the  Exhibition  might  be  worthy  of  its  founders 
and  the  interests  it  intended  to  serve. 

The  Court  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  with  many 
other  public  bodies,  and  a wide  circle  of  private  citizens, 
freely  contributed  their  share  to  a guarantee  fund,  a share 
in  which  they  had  naught  to  gain,  but  all  to  lose. 

Foreign  Governments,  as  well  as  Colonial,  cordially 
co-operated  in  contributing  of  their  resources  and  of  the 
interesting  and  instructive  collections  pertaining  to  the 
business  and  the  craft  that  were  peculiar  to  their  respective 
countries. 

The  scientific  minds  of  the  generation  and  the  spirit  of 
historical  research  in  its  students  were  alike  stimulated  to 
activity,  and  the  results  of  their  endeavours  brought  to 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  to  receive  a well  - earned 
commendation. 

For  the  first  time  the  thousands  who  thronged  the 
Exhibition  learned  of  the  possibilities  of  fish  cookery  by 
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partaking  of  a simple  meal  that  was  cheap,  as  well  as 
satisfying,  and  nutritious. 

The  men  in  the  trade  of  those  days  remember  that  even 
in  the  West  End,  as  a result,  customers  began  to  ask  for 
filleted  plaice  ; and  heard,  by  report,  that  at  the  restaurant 
within  the  buildings  cat-fish  was  actually  fried  and  served  up 
as  being  good  to  eat,  and  that  it  was  relished  and  enjoyed  ! 

The  Aquarium  became  a centre  of  interest  almost  unique, 
its  object  lesson  teaching  more  speedily  than  books,  and 
more  efficiently,  of  the  habits  and  living  forms  of  fish  that 
many  had  not  even  heard  of. 

As  a side  result  electricity  had  its  first  grand  opportunity 
for  displaying  what  was  in  it  in  the  way  of  illumination, 
henceforward  it  was  to  be  more  than  a fledgling  ; it  had 
“ got  its  wings  ” and  taken  flight. 

A bare  recital  of  the  sections  of  display  amazes  one 
with  the  catholicity  and  broadness  of  the  Executive  that 
devised  them.  Without  attempt  at  order,  here  are  some, 
many  of  them  comprehensive,  as  well  as  suggestive,  of 
wide-reaching  connections. 


Pearls,  corals,  etc. 

Personal  equipment  — food,  medi- 
cines, etc. 

Purification  of  streams. 

Salmon  nets,  and  fixed  appliances. 
Salmon,  trout,  and  coarse  fish  rods. 
Signalling,  submarine  cables,  etc. 
Steam  and  hand  capstans,  etc. 
Tackle  and  nets. 

Trawling  gear. 

Hooks  and  harpoons. 
Acclimatisation  of  fish. 

Ancient  fishing  implements. 
Antiseptics  for  preserving  fish. 
Diseases  of  fish. 

Phy  sico-chemical  investigations. 


Drift  nets  and  seines. 

Models  of  fish-curing  establishments. 
Methods  of  curing. 

Cured  fish  of  all  kinds. 

Fish. 

Fish  in  art. 

Fish  culture. 

Fishing  craft. 

Craft  fittings,  ropes,  nets,  etc. 
Invertebrate  fish. 

Life  boats  and  life-saving  apparatus. 
Machinery. 

Mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
Models  of  harbours,  breakwaters,  etc. 
Oils,  manures,  guanos. 

Oyster  dredges,  crab  and  lobster  pots. 


The  Interest  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales. 

With  such  an  amplitude  of  sections  either  failure  or  success 
was  certain : there  could  scarcely  be  a middle  course,  and 
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that  success  was  achieved  is  a tribute  to  the  qualities  of 
energy  and  perseverance  in  all  connected  with  it,  qualities 
that  were  graciously  alluded  to  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  reply  to  the  modest  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition. 
“ It  is  just  that  I should  supply  the  only  deficiency  which 
I observe  in  your  Report  by  pointing  out  that  without  the 
administrative  capacity  and  unremitting  toil  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  especially  of  its  chairman, 
the  eminently  satisfactory  results  which  you  have  reported 
to  me  could  not  have  been  obtained.” 

And  in  that  speech  in  reply  there  occurs  a sentence  that, 
now  that  his  own  labours  as  pacificator  of  the  world  have 
ceased,  and  he  has  earned  the  proud  and  lasting  title  of 
“peacemaker,”  deserves  recalling  and  recording. 

A Notable  Utterance  and  Achievement. 

“You  have  rightly  divined  that  it  is  a source  of  great 
gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  continue  the  work  com- 
menced by  my  father  in  1851 ; and  by  giving  scope  for 
the  peaceful  emulation  of  the  leaders  of  industry  of  all 
nationalities  in  public  exhibitions  to  divert  the  minds  of  men 
from  those  international  rivalries  from  which  all  suffer,  to 
those  by  which  all  gain." 

The  net  result,  in  cash,  of  the  Exhibition  was  a balance 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £15,243,  to  which  was  to  be 
added  whatever  rentals  accrued  from  the  exhibitions  to  be  held 
in  1885  and  1886,  the  Healtheries  and  Inventions  respectively. 

Thus,  for  the  moment,  ended  the  herculean  labours  of 
the  working  executive : the  main  resultant,  however,  was 
to  be  the  awakened  interest  of  the  Government  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  sea  with  its  fisheries,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  investigations  are  being  conducted  for  His 
Majesty’s  Government  by  the  Marine  Biological  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,  and 
the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea. 

Bulky  blue  books  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
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full  to  repletion  of  scientific  lore  to  bear  some  fruit  in  depart- 
mental legislation  and  conclusions. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition  in  1883  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  towards  holding  another, 
and  it  would  probably  not  have  been  at  all  wise  to  do  so 
until  another  generation  had  passed. 

But  now  that  some  thirty  years  have  elapsed  it  may 
well  be  suggested  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  consideration 
and  projection  of  a similar  effort. 

The  increased  interest  of  the  community  generally,  the 
much  greater  importance  of  the  interests  concerned,  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  employed  as  compared  with  1883, 
all  prompt  one  to  the  belief  that  the  time  is  ripe,  if  but 
another  Birkbeck  would  arise,  or  the  Board  of  Fisheries — 
soon  we  hope  to  be  severed  from  agriculture  and  exalted 
to  a ministership  of  its  own  — backed  by  Government 
influence,  would  take  the  task  in  hand. 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  October  1911  an  exhibition 
was  held  at  Rusholme,  a suburb  of  Manchester,  in  con- 
junction with  the  “Fish  as  Food”  campaign,  sharing  a 
large  hall  with  a spectacular  display  of  currants  and  Greek 
scenery,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  fishery  industry  it  fell 
far  short  of  even  elementary  usefulness. 

The  conclusions  and  impressions  of  the  writer  on  visiting 
the  hall  were  set  forth  then,  and  the  length  of  time  that  has 
since  elapsed  has  but  served  to  deepen  and  to  strengthen  them. 

The  exhibition  as  a whole  has  gone  some  little  way  in 
the  direction  that  enterprising  men  in  the  business  desire, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fact  that  it  has  been  held 
will  not  be  a bar  to  the  early  realisation  of  their  hopes — a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  exhibition  of  the  fish-trades  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  public,  and  educating  to 
the  fishmonger.  For  this  display,  we  wait;  for  the  body 
that  will  undertake  it,  we  wait ; for  a man  who  will  engineer 
it,  we  wait ; and  instead  of  the  disappointment  of  to-day 
may  there  come,  and  come  speedily,  a show  at  which  the 
fishmonger  spirit  that  is  in  us  may  rejoice. 
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It  is  probable  that  upon  the  expenses  side  of  the  business 
no  other  incidental  forms  so  large  an  item  as  does  the  out- 
lay for  paper  in  its  various  necessary  forms. 

The  fish  is  always  either  wet  or  oily,  and  both  of  these 
conditions  have  to  be  provided  for  when  handing  a purchase 
to  the  customer,  who  is  ever  growing  in  fastidiousness  and 
concern  about  the  things  that  make  up  their  standard  of 
respectability. 

In  many  districts  the  covering  given  to  the  purchase 
is  of  the  most  meagre  nature,  any  odd  piece  of  paper 
sufficing,  and  that  of  the  cheapest  and  skimpiest  form 
possible. 

The  woman  with  her  market-basket  is  here  an  institution, 
but  as  soon  as  you  come  from  quarters  such  as  these,  the 
market  - basket  gradually  disappears,  and  so  on,  until  is 
reached  that  condition  and  position  in  which  a carrying-bag 
is  practically  expected  or  demanded  with  each  purchase. 

Let  it  be  agreed,  however,  that  wrapping  is  imperative ; 
as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  it,  whilst  newspaper  may 
suffice  for  the  counter-trade  in  dried-fish  and  shell-fish  it 
must  not  be  tolerated  for  use  in  wrapping  - up  fresh 
fish. 

One  has  only  to  observe  the  finger  - ends  after 
handling  newspapers  for  a while,  and  note  the  dirty 
greasiness  that  covers  them  to  judge  of  its  effects  upon 
the  clean  fish  with  its  absorbent  skin. 

Hygienic  teachings  in  the  columns  of  the  popular  press 
have,  too,  instilled  a horror  of  the  printed  page,  and  one 
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may  say  of  this  that  the  more  popular  the  page  the  less 
desirable  as  a rule  is  it  for  wrapping  purposes. 

One  is  thrust  back,  therefore,  on  the  necessity  of  using 
only  a clean  white  paper  as  a first  wrapper  for  fresh  fish, 
for  preference  a grease  - proof  paper,  as  this  does  not 
tear  so  readily,  does  not  so  easily  cling  to  the  goods  as 
does  a white  paper  of  news  texture  with  absorbent  qualities 
that  are  only  one  remove  from  blotting  paper. 

This  need  not  be  an  expensive  matter,  in  fact  it  must 
not  be,  for  profits  are  not  great  enough  to  permit  of  un- 
limited outlay. 

A serviceable  grease-proof  is  obtainable  at  18s.  per  cwt., 
there  or  thereabouts,  in  sheets  that  30  inches  by  20  inches 
in  size  give  over  3,000  sheets  to  the  hundredweight. 

These,  cut  each  into  four,  provide  sheets  15  inches  by 
10  inches,  a sufficient  size  for  ordinary  counter  use. 

A pound  weight  gives  28  large,  or  112  cut-down,  sheets 
for  an  outlay  of  2d.,  enabling  you  to  give  a satisfactory 
wrapping-up  of  white  and  wet  fish  to  56  customers  at  a 
cost  of  Id.,  an  expense  well  and  rightly  incurred. 

Lest  the  moisture  find  its  way  between  the  foldings  of 
the  paper  it  is  safest  to  use  a further  wrapping  of  newspaper  ; 
this  will  not  matter  when  the  actual  contact  with  the  fish 
has  been  provided  against,  and  after  this  a final  wrapping 
of  brown  paper,  just  for  respectability  sake.  It  would  be 
possible  to  rule  out  the  intermediate  news  were  the  outside 
brown  thicker,  and  the  inside  grease-proof  larger,  but  in 
practice  it  works  out  cheaper  to  use  a thinner  brown 
paper  with  the  news  to  give  stability  to  the  whole. 

This  thin  brown  paper  is  also  cheap  ; it  can  be  bought 
in  bulk  at  Is.  a ream,  giving  960  wrapping  sheets  to  the 
ream,  surely  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  expense  imaginable, 
and  one  that  must  be  easily  recouped  from  the  increased 
trade  resulting  from  doing  one’s  work  well,  and  the 
service  able  to  be  rendered  to  the  customer  from  time 
to  time  by  taking  a parcel  that  another  trader  has  handed 
them  and  covering  it  respectably. 
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For  the  fruit  business  the  same  class  of  brown  paper 
is  very  useful,  in  fact  it  can  fulfil  almost  every  wrapping 
function  that  is  necessary  in  the  shop,  apart  from  paper  bags. 
Thin  and  soft  it  will  lightly  wrap  around  a bunch  of 
hot-house  grapes  before  placing  them  in  a bag,  thus  preventing 
some  of  the  rough  handling  that  may  have  to  be  incurred 
afterwards. 

Each  sheet  is  sufficiently  large  for  a cucumber  to  be 
wrapped  in,  and  as  a polisher  of  windows  after  cleaning,  it 
has  no  superior. 

The  final  development  of  wrapping  is  the  paper  carrier- 
bag  that  has  made  such  progress  in  shop  practice  and  use 
of  recent  years. 

It  is  probably  the  most  significant  feature  of  modern 
trading,  and  one  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than  regarded  as 
a tax  upon  the  tradesman. 

The  bag-makers  have  pushed  the  sale  of  them  untiringly, 
using  for  the  most  part,  as  their  chief  selling  point,  the 
advertisement  that  it  forms  for  the  tradesman,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  its  use,  they  had  a certain  value,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  that  value  has  been  maintained. 

The  person  obtaining  one  carried  it  to  and  fro  repeatedly 
until  it  was  frayed  out ; now  a new  one  is  obtained  every 
time  the  customer  goes  a-shopping,  but  the  bag  serves  for 
the  one  journey  only,  and  does  not  again  see  daylight. 

As  an  indication  of  the  tax  that  it  has  become,  one 
notices  that  many  tradesmen  have  now  abandoned  the  use 
of  them. 

The  coming  of  the  traveller  to  draw  a comparative  large 
amount  from  the  expenditure  of  which  the  trader  had 
not  received  any  advantage,  or  been  able  in  any  other 
direction  to  economise,  to  meet  the  outlay,  prevented  his 
repeating  the  order. 

To  all  outward  appearance  it  was  so  much  money  paid 
away  for  unprofitable  purposes ; now,  whilst  we  cannot 
allege  this  altogether,  yet  are  the  advantages  of  sufficient 
dubiety  to  lead  one  to  exercise  care  and  thought  in  their 
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own  particular  case,  lest  in  the  toils  of  one  of  two  evils 
they  be  caught,  an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  expense  on 
the  one  hand,  or  an  inconvenience  to  the  customer  on  the 
other. 

Probably  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  survival  will  be  of 
the  fittest,  and  when  every  small  man,  and  large  man,  putting 
his  thinking  - cap  on,  perceives  that  this  dead  weight  of 
expense  can  only  be  profitably  incurred  when  the  value 
of  the  goods  purchased  allow,  then  the  carrier-bag  will  once 
again  be  the  value  that  it  was  to  the  trader,  whilst  the 
retailer  who  has  dropped  the  use  of  them  as  unthinkingly 
as  he  took  them  up,  will  lose  the  credit  that  might  be  his. 

For  the  fishmonger  their  use  is  economical  where 
substituted  for  the  more  expensive  mat  basket,  provided 
they  are  carefully  husbanded  and  not  handed  out  indis- 
criminately to  save  the  trouble  of  more  careful  wrapping 
and  using  a piece  of  twine,  or  bass,  to  make  the  parcel 
secure. 

Paper  Bag  Cookery. 

Some  little  while  since  there  came  into  great  prominence 
the  cooking  of  food  by  means  of  a paper  bag — a method 
that  allowed  of  the  penetration  of  heat  to  the  article  cooked 
without  the  loss  of  the  flavours  which  made  it  palatable. 

,For  a time  it  had  a great  run,  having  behind  it  the  force 
of  advertisement  brought  to  bear  by  the  most  accomplished 
and  well  - developed  organisations  of  newspaper  publicity 
that  exist. 

Free  demonstrations  were  given  up  and  down  the 
country,  but  ultimately  the  furore  wore  itself  out,  and  now 
one  never,  or  hardly  ever,  hears  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  subject  was  overdone,  perhaps  the  method 
was  strained  to  cover  cases  and  goods,  to  which  it  was 
manifestly  inapplicable,  and  thus  died  by  the  fever  of  its 
own  internal  heat. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  what  was  good 
passed  away  in  company  with  the  impossible,  and  because 
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a cabbage  could  not  be  baked  satisfactorily  by  the  method, 
the  cooking  of  a piece  of  fish  was  neglected. 

Experience  and  practice  convinced  every  unbiassed  person 
that  in  the  system  lay  the  germs,  or  the  beginning,  of  a 
national  form  of  cookery  that  would  have  revolutionised  our 
methods  and  prevented  much  of  what  is  at  present  wasteful 
in  the  economy  of  the  kitchen. 

A customer  finding  their  boiled  fish  insipid  and  unsavoury, 
lacking  altogether  in  flavour,  will  straightway  blame  the 
fishmonger,  adding  the  ever-ready  tag  of  an  accusation  “ the 
fish  has  been  kept  too  long  on  ice.” 

What  has  really  happened  is  that  the  piece  of  halibut, 
or  the  sole,  has  been  boiled  in  water  sufficient  to  cook  a 
cabbage  with,  that  all  the  nutrimental  flavours  have  been 
washed  out  in  the  process  and  thrown  away  with  the  water, 
and  only  the  beragged  and  now  tasteless  fish  is  served  up 
at  the  table. 

For  it  to  have  been  possible  to  introduce  a better  system 
and  to  keep  it  in  favour  with  the  housewife,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  now  almost  universal  cookery  classes  in 
our  schools,  to  have  inculcated  it  in  the  younger  children 
would  have  gone  far  to  remove  the  reproach  “that  we  are 
a nation  of  one  sauce,”  and  to  have  produced  a generation 
of  culinary  experts  who  by  the  use  of  simple  means  would 
have  justified  the  title. 

And  it  is  well  that  we  who  are  so  often  unfairly  treated 
by  inconsiderate  folk  in  this  matter  should  know  something 
of  the  subject  ourselves. 

For  the  cook  as  for  others,  fire  and  water,  the  two  best 
servants,  are  the  two  worst  enemies. 

Excessive,  undisciplined  heat  can  as  surely  deprive  the 
fish  of  flavour  as  can  a boiler  full  of  water  in  which  a small 
piece  of  fish  has  stood  and  stewed. 

A generation  ago  the  Dutch  oven  was  more  commonly 
in  use  than  it  is  to-day,  and  it  had  the  virtue  of  receiving 
the  tempered  heat  from  the  front  of  the  fire,  and  more 
slowly  and  efficiently  cooking  whatever  was  placed  within  it. 
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Of  this  oven  much  was  made  at  one  of  the  conferences 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883,  when 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  foremost  scientific  man  of  his 
day  who  was  always  pleading  for  more  efficiency  in  the 
cooking  methods  of  the  nation,  spoke  very  highly,  and 
probably  introduced  the  knowledge  of  it  to  a much  wider 
circle  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

But  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  kitchen  range  to  almost 
every  tenement  and  house  has  supplanted,  if  it  has  not  filled, 
the  place  it  occupied. 

Of  similar  character  was  the  broiler  in  use  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Midlands,  filling  the  same  purpose  but  in  a 
limited  way : this,  however,  has  departed  too,  and  the  range 
remains. 

Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  govern  the  heat  of  the 
range  oven,  but  in  practice  it  fails ; the  iron-sheeted  sides 
blaze  forth  their  heat  upon  whatever  is  within,  scorch  the 
fibres  of  fish  and  flesh  until  tenderness  has  vanished  and 
an  inordinate  shrinkage  takes  place,  and  between  these  two 
conditions  all  flavour  is  lost,  as  is  all  pleasure  for  the  eater. 

Prevent  the  direct  contact  with  the  heat,  prevent  the 
evaporation  and  burning  up  of  the  juices,  and  you  have 
conserved  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  food. 

And  this  is  what  cookery  by  means  of  a paper  bag,  or 
complete  covering  by  paper,  does. 

Why,  then,  did  the  method  fail  ? One  is  bound  to  say 
that  the  expense  was  too  great,  the  price  of  the  finished 
article,  the  bag,  was  an  unending  tax  upon  the  housewife, 
and  although  it  might  be  provable  that  the  amount  of 
the  value  saved  in  the  weight  of  material  alone  was  more 
than  equal  to  this  outlay  yet  is  nature  (and  the  housewife) 
so  formed  as  to  object  to  an  ever  recurring  expense,  if  it 
is  not  balanced  by  an  economy  and  a saving  that  is  as 
apparent  or  even  more  so,  especially  when  the  innovation 
means  forsaking  old  ways. 

In  the  paragraphs  concerning  grease-proof  paper  it  will 
have  been  noted  that  a serviceable  description  costs  Id.  for 
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56  sheets,  each  15  inches  by  10  inches,  large  enough  for  a 
cutlet  of  fish  to  be  completed  wrapped  and  secured  in,  but 
a bag  of  this  size  would  have  cost  at  least  one  |fi., 
that  the  largest  sheet  of  all,  30  inches  by  20  inches  worked 
out  at  14  for  Id.  large  enough  for  the  joint  in  ordinary 
use,  whereas  a bag  using  up  this  quantity  of  paper  would 
have  cost  l|fi.  to  2d. 

Perhaps  a slightly  thicker  paper  is  advisable  for  a 
heavy  joint,  but  even  so  the  difference  in  cost  is  so  great 
as  to  be  prohibitive. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a field  for  the  enterprising 
fishmonger;  the  paper  is  one  of  the  items  of  his  daily  use, 
and  the  right  cooking  of  the  fish  he  sells  is  an  important 
contributor  to  his  success  as  a tradesman. 

Further,  chickens  and  game  are  alike  improved  by  the 
plan,  and  once  he  could  institute  it  amongst  his  clients, 
he  would  find  his  position  greatly  strengthened. 

By  a system  of  judicious  advertising,  he  could  use  the 
paper  bag  cookery  as  a plank  in  his  business  platform  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  his  customer  and  with  profit  to 
himself ; indeed  it  might  even  be  worth  considering  as  to 
whether  it  was  not  a paying  proposition  to  give  to  those 
who  would  use  it,  a paper  to  make  a bag  of  size  sufficient 
to  cook  their  purchase. 

If  a sheet  of  paper  is  used  it  should  be  greased  inside 
first  of  all,  the  fish  or  poultry  folded  into  it,  but  with  the 
three  sides  so  wrapped  that  a simple  clip  clasping  each  one 
would  seal  the  impromptu  bag  against  any  of  the  juices 
running  out. 

If  the  orthodox  bag  is  used  there  only  remains  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  to  be  secured  in  similar  fashion,  a fold 
over  and  a clip  or  even  a long  pin  being  found  effective; 
but  the  inside  greasing  of  the  bag  must  not  on  any  account 
be  neglected. 

This  prevents  charring  of  the  paper  and  also  whatever 
is  being  cooked  sticking,  which  invariably  leads  to  a break 
and  failure  of  the  experiment. 
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Whilst  on  the  subject  of  paper  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the 
method  of  preserving  fish  known  as  Dr  Sollings’s. 

This  gentleman,  a Scandinavian,  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  trade  the  benefit  resulting  from  wrapping  fish  in 
paper  before  icing  it  away. 

It  should  be  well  known  that  decay  is  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  a microbe  formation  that  attacks  the  fish  and 
all  other  substances  from  without. 

This  germ,  which  is  nature’s  own  destroying  specific,  is 
but  of  slow  culture  and  growth  in  a low  temperature, 
slower  still  when  external  contact  with  the  atmosphere  is 
avoided,  and  absent,  or  quiescent,  when  the  temperature 
is  below  freezing. 

This  fermenting,  for  such  it  is,  is  impossible  also  apart 
from  water.  The  modern  chemist  tells  us  that  fermenta- 
tion is  life,  and  water  is  therefore  a necessity  of  life ; it  is 
as  true  also  that  fermentation  is  death  or,  as  the  physicist 
would  declare,  the  supersession  of  one  form  of  life  by 
another,  and  for  that  purpose  also  water  is  an  equal  need. 

Thus  the  method  of  handling  our  goods  rightly  is 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  Dr  Sollings’s  plan  consists  in  the 
right  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  he  devised  a special  paper,  a form  of 
grease-proof  or  parchment  paper,  of  considerable  toughness 
and  texture. 

When  the  fish  is  caught  it  has  to  be  cleaned  out  very 
thoroughly  and  all  blood  and  slime  wiped  away,  especially 
from  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  and  the  head. 

It  has  then  to  be  wrapped  in  the  paper,  well  wrapped, 
so  that  the  melted  ice  cannot  penetrate  or  find  its  way 

between  the  foldings ; it  is  then  iced  away  into  the  hold  of 

the  vessel,  care  being  taken  that  the  ice  surrounds  it,  for 
it  would  not  do  for  fish  to  lie  on  fish ; the  effect  of  the 

temperature  of  the  ice  must  be  communicated  to  each 

separate  fish. 

By  this  means  it  is  claimed*  and  with  truth,  that  the 
“ life  ” of  prime  fish  — the  coarse  and  common  sorts  it 
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would  not  pay  to  treat  thus  on  ship  - board  — can  be 
extended  very  considerably  to  something  approaching  double 
the  ordinary  space  of  time  allowed  to  it. 

But  the  practical  use  of  the  method  to  the  fishmonger 
is  in  connection  with  his  icing  up,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  details  of  his  business,  and  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  it  be  done  properly. 

Here  again  the  outlay  upon  the  paper  is  likely  to  cause 
the  trader  to  pause  when  his  first  purchase  is  paid  for  and 
finished  with,  seeing  that  the  prime  cost  ranges  from  about 
Id.  for  3,  in  sheets  27  inches  by  27  inches,  to  3d.  per  sheet 
for  large  halibut  size,  60  inches  by  60  inches. 

Reducing,  however,  this  larger  sheet  of  all  to  the  size 
and  terms  of  our  10  inches  by  15  inches  sheet  we  find  that 
one  penny  buys  eight  when  cut  down  to  this  size. 

An  ordinary  sized  sole  or  small  turbot  or  brill  could  be 
conveniently  wrapped  up  in  this,  and  even  this  outlay  is 
justifiable  when  it  becomes  a question  of  supplying  a fish 
in  better  condition  and  lengthening  the  days  of  its  life  in 
the  shop. 

For,  let  it  be  remembered  that  whilst  fish  may  be  good, 
as  opposed  to  bad,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  a 
degree  of  soppiness  and  lack-lustre,  the  effect  of  continued 
contact  with  ice,  that  detracts  from  its  value  and  from  the 
pleasure  of  eating  it. 

Thus  the  value  of  this  method  and  plan  is  two-fold, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  trading,  great  indeed,  so  great,  in 
fact,  that  to  many  a man  whose  prime-fish  trade  is  not  a 
large  proportion  of  the  business  done,  it  is  possible  that 
caring  for  the  stock  may  make  all  the  difference  as  to 
whether  it  is  worth  doing  at  all. 

Soles,  because  of  their  value,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
treatment  by  this  method. 

The  thorough  cleansing  of  the  fish  is  easily  accomplished, 
the  wiping  out  of  blood  being  better  than  washing  it ; the 
fish  are  easily  wrapped  in  secure  fashion,  and,  when  packed 
into  the  ice-box,  it  is  best  to  lay  them  on  edge  with  the 


